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USAGI YOJIMBO 


BY STAN SAKAI. FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS, 4359 CORNELL, 
AGOURA, CALIFORNIA; 1987. 


E NEVER THOUGHT we'd get worked up about a comic 
book samurai tale, set in seventeenth-century Japan, 
fighting hogs, snakes, cats, and bears. But it’s hard to 
stop meandering through this one. Miyamoto Usagi, the long- 
eared hero, is loyal, brave, honest, and true. He’ also senti- 
mental, a bit of a trickster, and able to slay whole armies (and 
whole armies of flies) with a flick of sword. In one of our 
favorite bunny tails — eek, tales — he teams up with Gen- 
nosuke, a bounty hunter (a crude and noisy rhino) to kill two 
evil, oppressive, bad-assed cats. Well, when the reward 
money is paid off, Gennosuke skips out of town, leaving Usagi 
saddled with the saki bill. Only in Japan. The pictures make 
the difference — especially as they are laden with surprises 
outside the usual “Urk,” “Uhhh,” “Bonk,” and “Oww.” Baby 
dinosaurs as pets, wildcats that change into lovely ladies, evil 
possums that hold noblemen-rabbits es hostage. Interspersed 
With the mayhem and adventure are puns and jokes: Usagi 
chops off the proboscis of the evil blind swords-pig, Ino—and 
when hegetsa new wooden one, Ino says, “‘Whyis everything, 
pine scented?” When the mad monster slayer Gon is killed, 
the townspeople refer to him as “Gon with the wind.” 
TOK 
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SYMBOLS OF AMERICA 


BY HAL MORGAN. PENGUIN; 1987. 


OMETIMES WE ARE HORRIFIED by all the garbage that’s 

been left up there in the cranial attic. We may think there's 

nothing in the eaves except the dog's dental appoint- 

‘ments, reminders to get more peanut butter, and granny’s 
birthday — but when we leaf through this collection of “Amer 
ica's Best-Loved Trademarks and Products,” we realize that we 
have just about every damn one of them knocking about in the 
fornix, just waiting to pop out when we're on that long jour 
ney to Lake Bursitis. Do you remember Fostum Cereal, which 
“Won its Favor Through its Flavor?” How about Dubble Bub- 
ble? (Morgan informs us it started out as “Blibber-Blubber”) 
Moxie, the first and most successful soft drink, emerged in 
188525. cure for “paralysis, softening of the brain, and mental 
imbecility.” The Leslie & Welsh Co, of Buffalo, manufactured 
Coffin Nail Cigarettes, which stated, on the package, cryp- 
tically, that they were “uptodate” Theres Bob White fertilizer 
‘of Norfolk, Big Blue B’ar soap of Gretna, Flowers of Petroleum 
hair restorer—and Little's Original Ointment forSweaty Feet, 
with picture of mother and son holding their noses while Pa 
states the obvious: “Oh how my feet sweat.” There are a few 
‘omissions in the histories: The fact that Coca-Cola was formu- 
lated with cocaine for its first decades is scarcely mentioned, 
nor is the fact that it was subsidized heavily during World War 
Il by the federal government as being “necessary for the mor 
ale of the military serving overseas” (from which grew its 
immensely profitable international distribution system). Still, 
where else could you learn that the Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union labels printed in 1874 were meant to fight against 
Chinese workers: “See that this label is on each box .. . the 
only way that you can help the white cigarmaker,” they stated 
boldly. 
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'A.1954 ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE KODAK CINE CAMERA FROM THE ART OF PERSUASION: A HISTORY OF ADVERTISING PHOTOGRA. 


PHY, PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH EARTHOLOMEW. HARRY N. ABRAMS; 1986. 


A MALE GRIEF 


Notes on Pornography and Addiction 


BY DAVID MURA. MILKWEED EDITIONS, BOX 3226, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; 1987. 


'URA SEES PORNOGRAPHY ASa drug, Like all addictions, 
its operative modes include the issue of power and con- 
trol. The roots of addiction are similar to those that drive 
the sexually abused: 

Sex is the exertion of pozoer by the stronger aver the weaker, 
sex is the denial of feelings, sex és fear and secrecy, sex is shame 

sex uses the other as an object, sex is not a means of 
knowing the other, sex is a devaluing of the self, sex i the 
maintenance of distance . . . sex is how I can make others pay 
attention to me 

He quotes Susan Sontag to the effect that “pornography has 

become primarily visual rather than written” because a “cap- 

italist society requires a culture based on images. It needs to 
furnish vast amounts of entertainment in order to stimulate 
and anesthetize the injuries of class, race, and sex” [tis rare to 
find one arguing, from an intellectual viewpoint, the contro- 
versial notion that pornography is a tragic addiction; that the 
addiction creates “a male grief.” The message of this slim 
volume is that “You cannot lop off pornography as a mere 
aberration. Pornography is. . . the ultimate example of cap- 
italism” 
People from the ACLU ignore te fact that freedom, as defined 
by our society, is not actually freedom at all. Or, to put it 
another tay, sve are provided an unlimited freedom to con- 
sume images, but it is that very freedom and the overabun- 
dance it provides, which deny us the freedont to cheese what 
would ulfimately nourist as: the freedont to stop consti’ 
images 

Pornography as an addiction grows out of the same paradox 

as our addiction to drugs— there's too much money, toomuch 

ease, too much time; the human mind requires trivial pursuits 
in licu of a spiritual strength; all is home-grown in this profl 
gate and vulgarly overproductive society aH 
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THE STRANGER 


BY ALBERT CAMUS, NEW TRANSLATION BY MATTHEW 
WARD. KNOPE; 1988. 


"T MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 
NR 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Writings 
EDITED BY J.A. LEO LEMAY. THE LIBRARY OF AMERICA; 1987 


469 PACES, THIN PAGES, closely typeset pages. It begins 
with fourteen essays by “Silence Dogood” (1722) and ends 
with The Autobiography. Anyone who cares for the country 
should care for Franklin, Despite what D. H, Lawrence said 

about him and Poor Richards Almanack — he was a sage, a 

witness to the maturation of his nation. He was, too, a literate 

sophisticate in a world of bumpkins, ignoramuses, and 

Whigs. His writings are worth the study if for nothing more 

than his fascinating way about the language. This, from 1789, 

on slavery 

The 


galling chains, that bind his body, do also fetter his 
tual facultics, and impair the social affections of h 
heart. Accustomed to move like a mere machine, by the will of 
the master, reflection is suspended He is poor and 
jriendless; perhaps worn out by extreme labour, age, and 


disease 

The jewel of Franklin’s Writings however, is the Aufobiograplty 
(1771, 1784), which, with its eccentric spellings, its manner 
isms, its honesty, — is lively and often grand without being 
grandiose. It is hard to forget his tales of battles with his 
brother, his financial travails, his all-too-human weakening of 


resolve over, for goodness’ sakes, the corpse of a cod: 
On this Occasion, I considere'd with my Master Tryon, the 
taking every Fish asa kind of unprowok'd Murder, since none 
of them had or ever could do us any Injury that might justify 
the Slaughter. — All this seera'd very reasonable. — But {had 
formerly been a great Lover of Fish, & when this came hot out 
of the Frying Pan, it smelt admirably well. 1 balanc’d some 
time between Principle & Inclination: till I recoliected, that 
awhen the Fish were opened, 1 sazo smaller Fish taken out of 
their Stomuachs: — Then, thought 1, if you eat one another, 1 
don’t see why we mayn't eat you. So I din’d upon Cod very 
heartily 
‘Then, there is the confession of his “Errata,” with, in the argot 
of the times, “venery,” which, as with so many of us, gets 
entangled in never ending economic woes: 
‘Mrs T, having on his (Ralph’s) Account lost her Friends & 
Business, was often in Disiresses, & us'd to send for me, and 
borrow what could spare to help her out of them. 1 grew fond 
of her Company, and being at this time under no Religious 
Restraints, & presuming on my Importance to her, 1 
attempted Familiarities, (another Erratunt) which she 
repuls'd with a proper Resentment, and acquainted him with 
my Behaviour. This made a Breach betzocen us, & when he 
return’d again to London, he let me know he thought 1 had 
cancel'd all the Obligations he had been under to me. — So I 
found Iwas never to expect his Repaying me what [lent him or 
sadeanc’d for him. 
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ARIZONA TRAVELER'S 
HANDBOOK 


BY BILL WEIR. MOON PUBLICATIONS, 722 ¥ 
(CALIFORNIA; 1987, 


LL, CHICO, 


HOWING UNCHARACTERISTICALLY GOOD SENSE, the 
other forty-seven states managed to avoid admitting Ari: 
zona to the Union until 1912. This leads us to wonder why 
in God's sweet name anyone with bat brains would want 

to travel there, much less admit itas Number Forty 

state filled with rattlesnakes, coyotes, saguaros, urban glop, 
sand storms, and .nitwits. Their politics have always been 
slightly tothe right of Pol Pot, and the recent shenanigans with 

Meacham only prove that the state is second only to Texas in 

electing lunchheads to public office (he got impeached not 

because of highway robbery and insensitivity — that’s the 
norm for Arizona; he lost out because he was honest enough 
to revel in his shenanigans). If you must go there, this is your 
guide, Over 400 pages, almost thirty maps, a complete intro- 
duction to flora and fauna, transport, events, and history. 

Arizona was the home of the Poston Japanese-American 

internship camp during WWII — which made this area just 

south of Parker the third largest city in the state. (Showing 

characteristic callousness, the state has refused to erect a 

monument to commemorate this travesty.) There are a few 
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failings in this otherwise wonderful guide. There's no men- 
tion of the fact that the city of Phoenix has the same 
atmosphere, charm, and deportment as Riverside, Dallas, or 
Teaneck, NJ.: The smog and traffic can lock you up for hours. 
The advice given on visiting San Luis Rio Colorado (south of 
Yuma) is faulty. Permits for vehicles going further south in 
Mexico are no longer issued at the border Outside of that, the 
Arizona Traveler's Handbook, is filled with pictures of tree cho- 
las, horned lizards, and indigenous human native stock (all 
looking roughly alike). Its everything you could ask. 
IAKY 


FULL OF LIFE 


BY JOHN FANTE. BLACK SPARROW PRESS, 24 TENTH STREET, 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA; 1988, 


‘OHN FANTE (1909-1983) was one of a group of writers who 
suffered from the most paralyzing blacklist in the history 
‘of American letters: Because he was from the west — more 
exactly, from Los Angeles — the New York literary estab- 
lishment thought his works and his writings meant nothing, 
They were wrong. He was droll, wry — with a style as spare 
and as lovely as the streamlined moderne architecture of his, 
day. Full of Life is an especially rich evocation of the young 
writer, with wife (she heavy with child) — with crabby father 
in-law and knuckle-sandwich priest. The whole business is 
wrought with a deftness that can make the eyes damp: 
We ate while Mama talked and walked around the kitchen, 
filling the room with though! fragments. An electric fan purred 
om the icebox, turning left and right and back again. It seemed 
to be following Mama around the room, like a face staring in 
blank astonishment. Mama said: The weather had been cold 
and wet. Stella's children were beautiful. There were moths in 
the clothes closet. She had dreamed of her dead sister Katie. 
The price of chicken feed was too high. My brother Jim ate dirt 
asa aby. Sometimes she had shooting pains in her legs. It was 
bad luck to wash diapers in the moonlight. When you lose 
something, pray to St. Anthony. 
‘And on and on. It’s the war between generations, between 
husband and wife, between God and man — told in such a 
winsome fashion that it evokes other writers of the same 
school, such as Steinbeck and Saroyan and John Sanford. It 
encompasses the great jays (motherhood, fatherhood, pain) 
and the little miseries (termites, delivery room nurses, good 
— or bad — coffee) 
Papa's formula was to scoop up fistful of ground coffee, dump 
them into a pot, and let them cook. Into this brew he tossed the 
eggshells and [et it boil some more, praducing a kind of coffee 
soup. It was ferackous coffee, eating up fresh cream with 
scarcely any change in color. When you stirred it up, your 
spoon stumbled over gravel aud suspicious minutiae came t0 
the top and sank again. Cooked egg white floated before your 
eyes, and you kept spitting out chips of egyshell. It twas, in 
short, & hell of a mess. 
Fante’s work doesn’t concentrate on tragedy —any more than 
all our lives are wrestling matches with tragedy. He sketches 
his characters, their involvements, their resolutions with such 
a sure hand that one is left goggle-eyed. The denouement? The 
birth of son. The description — pure Fante: 
Ten minutes later, I saao the boy. He lay naked in the arms of 
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the masked murse. 1 couldn't touch him because they were 
behind a plate glass window. He was pinched and ugly like a 
gnome dipped in egg yolk. With a moustache, he would have 
looked just like his grandfather. He shrieked as the nurse 
exhibited him. 1 counted ten fingers, ten toes, and one penis. 
Certainly a father could ask for no more, 

Saeed 


DE-ARCHITECTURE 


BY JAMES WINES, RIZZOLI; 1988. 


INES HAS NO COMPUNCTION about putting a picture of 
the doorway to Chartres Cathedral next to one of 
Nathanés hot dog stand on Coney Island — or a sequen- 
tial setting of the Piazza San Marco, Venice, with a shot 

of a Rolling Stones concert; or a photo of the Atom bomb 

explosion with the National Opera House, Paris. What do 
they all have to do with each other? The thesisis that one must 

“subtract from the institutional definition of architecture in 

order to redefine it and expand its horizons.” With almost two 

hundred pages — including three hundred photographs and 
drawings — Wines carries us from the theories of Vitruvius 

(First Century, B.C.) to Isamu Noguchi’s “Pyramical Memorial 

to Be Visible from Mars.” This is not an easy work, for Wines 

does not institute the expected (and well-deserved) attack on 
the International Movement which has murdered America’s 
core cities: one of his favored monuments remains Le Cor 
busier’ Villa Savoie in Poissy-sur-Seine, France, or the Plan 

Voisin proposal for Paris (dozens of high-rise, cross shaped 

buildings surrounded by gardens looking appallingly like 

Lefrak City in Queens). There's not just architecture here, but 

poetry, painting, sculpture, and graffiti (he calls the latter "a 

link between art and danger”). The author sees a moral imper- 

ative in all art; thus he sees architecture in religious terms: 
Like Gothic religious architecture, Gaudlt’s work expressed a 
sense of the precarious balance between good and evil and the 
conflicts inherent in htuman choice, But Gaudi’s most original 
expression of this was in his treatment of structural tensions, 
rater than in illustrative iconographty it his Gitell Colony 


“GHOST PARKING LOT” DESIGNED BY THE SITE GROUP, HAMOL 
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Chapel... every element ofthe building appears tobe ready to 
collapse, or in his tilted columns for the Gitell Park viaduct, 
shih seem completely incapable of bearing the tweight of the 
land mass above. 

Wines has a warm spot for the silly and the fun. For 
example, he devotes a full page to Sich Armajani’ “Bridge 
over a Nice Triangular Tree” — which is just that — a bridge 
going nowhere, over a nice fir tree; or Marcel Duchamp’s 
upside down urinal (“Fountain, 1917”). He holds as the ideal 
forarchitectural tomorrow his own dreadfully named Highrise 
of Homes where individual idiosyncratically designed ele- 
ments would be combined in a single, multilayered edifice: 

This multilevel structure exemplifies the concept of de-archi 
tecture. Iisa viable response to an imperfect world —a world 
of too many people trying to occupy too little land surface — 
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“SPIRAL JETTY” BY ROBERT SMITHSON FROM DE-ARCHITECTURE. 


sideration the important human need jor 


and takes into co 

identity and communication . .. Like clothing, the home is a 

reflection of oneself to otters, The standard architect-designed 

block of today thwarts this self-expression by encour- 
«aging inhabitants to indulge in their greatest collective defect 
— the submission to conformity. 

De-architecture is a seminal work. The author has given 
focus to a key issue of our environment: the role of the Archi- 
tect (as Artist) to entertain, delight, amuse, and evoke emo- 
tion — as well as to hurt us by serving up mere function. The 
tome has one failing — hyperbolic miniaturization. Most of 
the photographs are littie more than twoinches square, which 
should inspire those of us with diplopia into open revolt 
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CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ANOREXICS 


BY HILDE BRUCH. EDITED BY DANITA CZYZEWSKI AND 
MELANIE SUHR, BASIC BOOKS: 1988, 


‘OU KNOW WHAT ANOREXICS talk about? Right — food: 
I wanted the heighis, the excitement. And {did't find them, 
not in sex, mot in life, nt in anything — except I found thems in 
food. Food makes me high, gives me g 
excitement, all the things T thought 1 wanted. When 1 ant 
eating, I don’t think about becoming heavy. Lam completely 
absorbed in the glamour or te excitement of food. Lontyeat i 
restaurants that are very glamorous, chic, or very ethnic. It 
has to have some kind of exotic quality or must be gournict, the 
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best, the very best of this particular kind of food. 
Salvadore Minuchin said that anorexics do what they do 
in order to take control of their own bodies. They are exerting 
power over the only thing remaining to them— their mouths. 
Their parents usually have taken over everything else: soul, 
freedom, heart. They tend to be dutiful children, think their 
lives, and the lives of their families, are perfectly normal, 
healthy, sound. Anorexia is a discordant trumpet in the family 
symphony. Ms. Bruch isa somewhat discordant trumpet her- 
self. She published Eating Disorders fifteen years ago, thereby 
becoming a National Expert on anorexia. However, reading 
her case studies here paints the picture of a ratchet-jaw shrink 
who might just as well have gone into real estate: 
‘ook up the implications of her remarks. “That's another way 
‘or avoiding issues: blaming it on others. You avoid dealing 
with your own role and responsibilities. Another problem is 
your tendency to make glib generalizations. This ‘Oh, I did it 
in order to avoid disapproval’ again avoids the real issue. We 
are here to examine whether you can benefit from psycho- 
therapy, and for this the way you participate needs to change.” 
What could be more tedious than to have your shrink 
taking up the whole fifty minutes with such endless yackety- 
yak disguised as analysis. We wonder if many of her patients 
improved just so they could get the hell out of her nonstop 
word-a-mania office. Of the dozen or s0 cases she offers up to 
us, our favorite is Toni. After an upbeat description of how 
wonderfully she's handling the case, she concludes: 
Although slow but important progress was made, her despair 
took coer. About two years later she committed suicide 
‘One of the lessons of Freud, Jung, Perls, Adler, et al. is 
that’s worse than useless fora therapist to sit there and hand 
‘out a psychological diagnosis. Toni had a message, but Ms. 
Blab wasn't ready to listen — she went on giving anelysis 
lecture #335. Evidently Bruch accumulated enough prestige 
to become rich and famous and die happy, leaving behind a 
whole passel of misery in her wake. 
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THE BIG PIC 


TURE 
The Murals of Los Angeles 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MELBA LEVICK, WITH COMMENTARY BY 
STANLEY YOUNG. NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY; 1988. 


HERE ARE NOW OVER 250 official murals around Los 
‘Angeles, says Young, and pethaps another 250 of the, 
well, off-the-wall variety. He says it started in the late 
sixties, when Blacks and Chicanos, 
took to the walls to speak in the visual language and metaphor 
= « « folk-images translated through an American aesthetic 
based om billboarts. connic books, cartoons and hard, graphic 
realism 
Some of the art reproduced here is sappy, some grand, some 
noble and funny. One, like a Renaissance mural from a Euro- 
pean cathedral, was started ten years ago and is still growing: 
It enlivens the Coldwater flood control channel, is 2,500 feet 
long, and was begun at the suggestion, of all odd balls, of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Some other notable figures: 


KENT TWITCHELL’S “BRIDE AND GROOM" ON THE NORTH WALL 
(OF THE VICTOR BUILDING IN DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES, 
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Ken Twitchell’s unblinking “Ed Ruscha Monument,” 
(Twitchell claims to have been influenced by Rembrandt and 
Caravaggio); Joe Gonzales’ "Exposition Park Welcomes the 
World” with its fanlike opening to the coliseum, two multi- 
racial archangels, complete with trumpets; and Joe Bravo's 
“Technological Man” with Medusa-like-hair. Technique, 
locales, and excellent photography combine with the sheer 
pleasure of high, very high, art. Some murals have been 
decorated with graffiti — but, after all, that is where it all 
began, right? 
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‘A SUMATRAN RHINO, 


RHINOS 


Endangered Species 
BY MALCOLM PENNY. FACTS ON FILE: 1988, 


(OMETIMES WE THINK IF THEY don’t stop bitching about 

Endangered Species, we might become one ourselves. 

Some of us might be able to work up abit of passion for the 

snail darter, or the least tern — but ungulate Black Rhi- 
noceroses! According to our Old & Reliable Etymologist (the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat), “rhinoceros” comes from the Greek 
<purscepws which means nose-horn. Could you truly love a 
nose-horn — much less weep over its demise? Your average 
black rhino weighs in at 8,000 pounds, belches and farts 
almost constantly, marks its territory by spreading its dung 
hither and yon, sprays its urine behind it like Black Flag, and 
spends a full hour a day — for two or three weeks — in 
congress, and we ain’t talkin’ House of Representatives. The 
only one of the five rhino species we can get excited over 
would have to be the Sumatran Rhino, A little thing, cuter 
than a bug’sear, it weighs in at no more than 2,200 pounds. It 
has fur, little shaggy jowls, and a mouth good enough to kiss, 
if you are into bussing rhinos. As Pogo says —we'vebeen able 
to keep our passion for rhinos (black, white, Sumatran, one- 
horned, and Javan) well under control. 
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1 DO NOT SLEEP 
WITH STRANGERS 


Confessions of a Tennis Pro 


BY HARI BURRIS. BLACK TIE PRESS, BOX 440004. HOUSTON, 
TEXAS; 1987 


WORTHY AUTHOR WILL subsume passion — only let the 
blood and guts of itleak out (the innards of a squished dog 
on the freeway — as Joyce Carol Oates might vulgarize it) 
Burris is a masterat such indirection, and with his sudden 

juxtapositions, creates lusty, irresistible, hungry verse. In 

“Where Have You Gone Café Conversation” 

But wity didn't [ know my father 

who saw me everyday? And why did 

ny mother only drink when she rowed 
clothes inthe basement? 

From outside, the pedestrians look at me, 
as if T were a sundial telling them it’s 
past time to pop another memory pill 

1 guess Ill sit here, pretending 

I'm at the Deux Magots, reading my yellowed, 
dog-eared Confucius, until the five o-clock 
shadow informs me it’s time to leave 

Burris mixes love and family memories, startling parallels that 

wouldn’t work artistically if he weren't so audacious. He can 

speak with endearment of one of the passion ports of Mexico 

("Acapulco") and then interjects some particularly fearsome 

family memory 

‘A twoman selling coconuts reminds me of my mother 
Her long, grey hair, thin and braided, the sagging 
bloated skin. Unlike my mother, she's persistent; 
but 1 don't like coconut. My mother only became 
demanding 
later, after the divorce when she insisted on having 
something 
to drink, accompanied by her buddy, Jim Beam 
I continue to be chased by her image Lying 
in the hospital bed 
tubes protruding from her prune-ike body, 
‘and the machines 
encircling her, tiny red eyes flashing 
Itis the mesmerizing unification of such honesty and love that 
makes Burris a worthy technician, without cant. For example, 
there’ this rare marriage of lust and geology: 

Squinting through my wide angle 
1 frame her pure lines 
stretched across an old man 
whom I've blurred. 
She has an especially marvelous fanny. 
An emerald sea rushes 
and pushes against her feet 
unfolding, salty tongue biting 
the voleanic black, whose pumice fingers 
uff her golden back. Twenty-three years, 
buttressed by an eruption of millions. 
Desire can be a problem. 
With models, I'm only a voyeur, 

ing time off « coast with sifting colors 
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SAM SPIEGEL, 


SPIEGEL 


The Man Behind the Pictures 
BY ANDREW SINCLAIR. LITTLE, BROWN; 1987. 


E WAS CERTAINLY NO one you wanted to be loaning 
money to, or taking home to meet your sister. He came to 
America in the 20s, and left trail of bad checks and lies: 
he fabricated the place of his birth, his family history, and 

his education. If he loved you, he could be kind but, at the 

same time, smothering. If he hated you, he was merciless. 

Speaking at the Cannes Film Festival in 1954, he went on and 

on about On the Waterfront and The African Queen, ignoring the 

earlier failed film on Dame Nellie Melba. Tiring of this, a 

Hollywood agent, Kurt Frings, shouted toa waiter, “Bring me 

some burnt toast! Melba!” The Bridge on the River Kwai was shot 

in Ceylon because the real River Kwai was but trickle. When 

reproached for building a railway bridge for $250,000 only to 
destroy it in half a minute, Spiegel sai 

the bridge acquires meaning only when it is destroyed. So you 

build the bridge to illustrate your point. The question of a 

quarter ofa rnillion dollars isonlya number on your cost sheet 

His rages were the stuff of legend. He told Peter O'Toole 

that he would never be allowed to work for him, ever, because 

during his screen test, O'Toole turned to face the camera and 

ad libbed, “It all right, Mrs. Spiegel, your son will never play 

the violin again.” (The producer could forgive when he had no 

choice: O'Toole ended up starring in the immensely success- 
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ful Lawrence of Arabia.) “To be spiegeled” could mean many 
things, good or bad. Often it meant getting stuck with the 
check. When he was buying up the rights to Lawrence of Arabia, 
His opponents had been spiegeled, but not impoverished. As 
one ofthe paid biographers said to Spiegel, “Lam glad that my 
hands are clean, but not empty.” 
Those who hung around him had to also hang around a great 
wumnber of lovely young ladies who would work the casting 
couch each afternoon. One of these was Marilyn Monroe. 
(ohn Houston's wife met her and described her as “one more 
little blonde with the preferred size tits and a funny walk.”) 
Someone once asked O'Toole how Spiegel would perish. He 
said, “Spiegel will die in two inches of bathwater.” He wasn’t 
far from wrong — the mogul collapsed in 1985, on New Year's 
Eve, from a heartattack, fallinginto the bath in his hotel room. 
Sinclair reports that 
Peter Ustinov was present while a young American doctor 
tried to revive the dead Spiegel by purnmeling his great chest. 
“Give him the kiss of life,” the doctor urged Ustinov, who 
demurred from doing the useless act. “Alive or dead,”” 
[Ustinoo said, “T would not kiss Sam Spiegel.” 

Critics have praised Spiegel but none of them have rightly 
proclaimed the breathtaking, garishly funny writing style of 
Andrew Sinclair — who has also written biographies of John 
Ford and Jack London, 
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BODY & SOUL 


Ten American Women 


BY CAROLYN COMAN AND JUDY DATER, HILL & COMPANY; 
1988, 


WO HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHS ACCOMPANY ten life sto: 
ries told by typical American women. (What is typical — 
does it exist? The tapestry can be as rich and rare as the 
characters.) The ten of them tell their tales: Some are 

controversial, some sad, some funny. All are edited with 

affection. There's Doreen, with dyslexia — who had to wait 
until she was grown to confess that she could neither read nor 
write. Geraldine, an actress, who fought so hard not to get 
parts in the movies (she succeeded). “Mo” Anderson, a born- 
again Christian who still believes in the American dream (and 

Norman Vincent Peale). Gloria, who works in a shoe shop, 

and hates the numbing, boring, tedious, dreary life of wark- 

ing for a mere paycheck: 
And nowe Lam getting older and I'm thinking I'm gonna die. 1 


BELLE DE JOUR 


have so many things wrong with me. Asthma, anxiety. [think 
the older you get the more worried you get about dying. 1 just 
don't want to have to worry anymore. I'm tired of taking care 
of everyone; I want someone 10 take care of me. I'd like an 
apartrient all on one floor. Maybe if everything was on one 
floor, my husband would come to bed. 

Finally there's Belle de Jour who does sadomasochism for a 

living: 
'S & M should be about loving, loving the person who you are 
dominating . .. 1 don’t know if the people who come here are 
happy or not. They are happy when they walk out, mostly ... 
We have a stock, reminiscent of te witchcraft days. It is 
wonderful. In the stock you can spank them... . We have our 
clothing, wigs, shoes, a brassiere with nails inside, shockers 
for nipples or testicles, little panties with padded behinds. 

The excitement of Body and Soul is, in part, getting ten 
such diverse characters together, between the covers of just 
one fine book 
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GREEK MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE SCULPTURE 
OF THE FIFTH 

AND FOURTH 
CENTURIES B.C. 


BY CAROLINE HOUSER. GARLAND; 1987. 


HIS 1S THE BONES of a doctoral dissertation presented to 
the College of Fine Arts at Harvard in 1975. Although 
Houser states that it is meant for the general audience, her 
technical language proves that she is no Robert Graves or 

Mary Renault. She concerns herself with statues greater than 

three feet in height — chosing seven from the Late Archaic, 

the Early Classical, the High Classical, and the Late Classical 
periods, Illustrations ofall, in various states of reconstruction, 
are included — and even though the photographs are ama- 
teurish, the sculptures are stunners. Especially noteworthy 
are the “Chatsworth Apollo,” the “Piraeus Apollo,” “Poly- 
zalos,” and the “Marathon Youth.” Of the latter, Houser says: 

The right arm is held out tothe right and front ofthe torso; the 

hhand is higher than the head and out to the same plane as the 


left hand. The position of the fingers suggests that the figure 

was holding or pulling something small or thin betiveen thumb 

and index finger. The design of the right hand is particularly 

‘graceful; the lyrical gesture expresses great sensitivity 
There are two items missing from this dissertation: how, and 
why. How were these anonymous sculptors from 2500 years 
‘ago so suddenly able to create such a rich and intense and 
passionate body of art? And why — why were they so fasci 
nated with the human body, so fascinated that they devoted 
such time and effort to reproducing elegant images of it? The 
answer to the first question may have to do with technology. 
Bronze — tin plus copper — was known as early as 3000 B.C. 
(It was one of the few metals that could be hammered, 
annealed, or cast. The first recorded bronze statue in the 
western world appeared in the Second Dynasty of Egypt.) Ms. 
Houser presents us with several chapters on the technology of 
casting and working the statues. As to why — we're perhaps 
better off to study Martin Robertson's Shorter History of Greek 
Art or Edith Hamilton's The Greck Way. 
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The Real Life of Molly Bloom 


BY BRENDA MADDOX. HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN; 1988, 


ERTAINLY THERE MUST BE a more rewarding activity than 
doodling about, wondering if Ms. James Joyce, nee Nora 
Barnacle, was the model for Molly Bloom, 

There are many coays ir which Nora was not Molly. Molly was 
fatter: eleven stone nine (163 pounds), Nora to judge 
from photographs, zoas not as heavy as that in her prime, 


except perhaps, wher nursing. (Molly, Ulysses says, put om 
nine pounds after weaning her daughter.) 

This fact mongering is strictly from toadsville, and we 
pity the poor graduate student who will have to wade through 
all such lawn dressing to end up with the unintentional 
woofers. Example: Towards the end of his life, Joyce lost the 
use of his right eye, due to iritis and conjunctivitis. Because of 
that, the author probably would have done well to avoid 
comments like 

As she gradually lost control of herself, Lucia [Joyce's daugh- 
ter] became promiscuous and was taken advantage of. Her 
father turned a blind eye, but her mother did ro 

If Ms. Maddox were a scintillating writer, we could per- 
haps have a moderately interesting detective story, but — as 
befits a scribe for the Economist — the prose style tums out to 
bemore lead than gold, more stolid than solid. We wonder, yet 
again, how these dodoes can study Joyces prose without ever 
capturing, not even for a moment, his magic 
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LETTERS TO MARINA 


BY DACIA MARAINI. THE CROSSING PRES: 
CALIFORNIA; 1588, 


FREEDOM, 


I'm writing these letters without your knowledge. I'm not 
even sure I'll post them. If you ever want us to become 
friends again we'll hang our sex outside the windoro like 
cherries in a basket and then we'll talk together. 


AMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761) found that to write an 
epistolary novel one must (1) keep the characters phys 
ically apart and (2) makeit so they want tobe back together 
(that gives them something to write about). Dacia Maraini 

has her letter writer leave Rome to get the hell away from 

Marina (the two women were obviously driving each other 

batty). If Letters to Marina were as tedious as Clarissa Harlowe, 

‘we wouldn’t be bothering you right now, but Maraini is a 

crackerjack writer with the ability to delight and please with 

her turns and twists of language and the honest understated 

grief of a heartbroken lady 
Last night I dreamed I was taking a big apple tart out of the 
oven voith my hands still covered in flour and eggs. I cut te 
tart open and inside . . there you were! | recognized your 
cactus feet and your curtain of hair immediately. Like in the 
children’s nursery rhyme when the tart is opened and hnge 
black birds fly out and circle round. So you rose upwaris — 
you had feo small wings and two hands attached to your 
shoulders like a little flying seal, 1 don’t know whether you 
‘were a thalidomide child or whether your wings were natural 
Trust love you very much to find you everytokere even in an 
apple pie! 

Itsless an apple picand morea lotus — pee! the petals off and 

new images, hurts, and inner complexities appear. There are 

tales of past loves, gay/artist companions in Rome, growing 
up Catholic, childhood in Naples, the inevitable boarding 
school 


The headmistress Signora Diamante Bagnato was « strange 
unpredictable sort ofa woman .... during the night Isuddenly 
found her beside my bed with her fet bare and her eyes wide 
ep. 1 don't 


‘open but looking almost as if she were still asl 
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‘AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY TLINGIT GRIZZLY BEAR MASK MADE OF BEAR SKIN, WOOD, COPPER, IRON, ABALONE SHELL, 
OPERCULA, AND BEAR TEETH FROM SPIRIT AND ANCESTOR BY BILL HOLM, PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDUARDO CALDERON. THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS; 1987, 


remember whether I was masturbating or whether I'd just 
finished but I pulled my hands out guiltly and placed ther 
atbove the bed-clothes according to the rules and lay weniting for 
the expected scolding. But she didn’t say a word. Ske looked 
down at me witita vacant troubled look. I was too scared to ask 
her anything or even speak to her. With a tender gesture she 
uncovered nie and gazed fora long time at my bare belly chic I 
didn’t dare try te cover up. Then she awent off without making 
4a sound shut aveay heavy with 


ide her long white nightdress 

lace and frills 
Atthe end of all this, instead of returning to Rome, our writer 
‘decides to run even further away from her Marina, going on to 
Naples. Just before leaving, she says, 

read part of the novel. It seems azoful. I drank some wine. I 

thought “I'm drinking fo a colossel failure!” T sat down to 
ite this last letter to you before leaving. Them 1 
them all owt the train: 
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REUNION 


4 Memoir 


BY TOM HAYDEN. RANDOM HOUSE; 1988, 


THEN HEIS GOING ON about his family or his lady loves, 
he can be a big bore, but when he gets onto Port Huron 
or trips to Viet Nam o Chicago, 1968 — its hard to stop. 
Interspersed here and there in the text are official FBI 

‘memoranda, a brittle coda to the text, the Official Cold Eye out 
of 1984. The first memo is dated October, 1961, about his 
coming to the Atlanta office to complain that he had been 
beaten up by a certain Carl Hayes during a SNCC voter 
registration drive. He’ like that — a juvenile Eleanor Roos- 
evelt: whenever something is going on, he has to be there, 
stirring up the pot. He’s also got enough chutepa that a quar- 
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ter century later he returns to Mississippi, calls Hayes, and — 
finding him not there — leaves a message: “Tell him Tom 
Hayden was passing through McComb and wanted to see him 
about the old days.” 

He’ at his best with factual understatement. This, from 
his much-heralded trips to North Viet Nam: 

The F-105s were dropping their “guavas” and “ pineapples." 
little cylindrical bomts that exploded into thousands of flesh 
piercing pellets over the size of a football feld. The pellets, like 
tips of porcupine quills, couldn't be removed twithout major 
surgery, and this wasn't Beverly Hills 

He even is capable of snatches of wit, such as saying that 
when he and Jane Fonda came together, “It must have 
appeared like a remake of Beauly and the Beast.” 

Outside these few twinkles, he’s so serious he reminds 
you of one of those windy speakers from MADD. He endlessly 
explains what went wrong, what should have been done, 
what might have been done differently. And when he says, of 
his conjoining with Fonda, 

Witha slight sigh, she stood behind me, naked, and whispered, 
“T want to have a child with you." With a tearful smile, I said 
yes. 
we find ourselves looking around for the whoopee cushion. 
His most bitter passages are reserved not for Nixon or Daley, 
surprisingly — but those in the Movement who went wrong; 
like Rennie Davis, who went on to become a follower of 
Maharaj Ji 
Listening to Rennie, | thought I was going tobe il. Here was 
my bestfriend in front of me, present in form only, his mind 
gone somexchereelse .. . For several years after that I couldn't 
spend time with him because Iwas too upset. Orne ofthe most 
stable and dependable of leaders, the person 1 relied on as my 
‘own anchor, he was lost to the mystery of altered conscious: 
ness, 

Hayden comes off as the intense kid next door who frets 
too much. We suspect hes far better at action than words. He 
started out as a reporter and editor for the Michigan Daily 
Editors make notoriously bad editors of their own works. This 
is a history book that didn’t need to be written. He did itall 
The rest should have been silence. 
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AFTER THE STROKE 


A Journal 
BY MAY SARTON. NORTON; 1988, 


5 FAR AS WE can figure it, Ms. Sarton either owns 25 
percent of the preferred stock in W, W. Norton, or hes 
some terrible secret she’s holding over the Chairman of 
the Board. They've published almost all of her books, 

even though Sarton is definitely of the Hostess Twinkies 

School of Versification. If you have any doubts that she com: 

poses in the mode of a Rhinestone cowpoke, catch this: 

Vision is locked in stone. 
The lion in the air is gone 
With tie great lion of the sun 


The sky is wild and cold, 
The tawny fire is g¢ 
The hill where love did open like a rose 


Is black. It snows. 


“Your nosellike toes/And it blows/You toad,” we want to 
respond, Some of her critics seem to have as much trouble 
with her as we do. A writer for the Observer cited her sheet, 
animal penetration. She has, he said, 
a uncompromising determination to forge and refine the tol 
Jorits expression, a tool which needed tobe, ard indeed already 
's, deep-searching to the point of ruthlessress, and very deli- 
cate. 
All proctological parallels aside, Ms. Sarton has chosen to 
bring outa medico-confessional journal, After The Stroke. We'd 
be the last to complain about a rendering of human pain, 
rendered humanly — but Sarton is a whiner, and nothing is 
more tedious than one going on (and on) about her difficult, 
pained insides and her difficult, pain-in-the-ass doctors. (One 
‘can have these blubberings for free at the shuffleboard courts 
in Sun City or St. Petersburg.) When she’s not mooning about 
hurting, or hurting about the moon, she's getting off on some 
cat, for Pete's sake, Sarton is one of those ladies who elevates 
her animals to the station of a demigod; pages are devoted to 
the wonders of Sweet Skeezix, or Old Dog Tray. (The most 
garish photoin the book isa marble statue of her erstwhile cat, 
“Bramble, 1985.") In a recent issue of TPR, Hugh Gallagher 
stated that “being handicapped is no piece of cake.” It will 
‘come to all of us — for man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards. The sign of our inner worth is how we handle it. 
Physical decay deserves neither martyrdom, nor bathos. Sar- 
ton embraces both, badly. In the process, she confuses con- 
fession with Noble Art. 
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MAY SARTON’S MONUMENT TO HER CAT. 


MOTION OF LIGHT 
IN WATER 


Sex and Science Fiction Writing 
in the Bast Village, 1957-1965 


!BY SAMUEL R. DELANY. MORROW; 1988, 


N/A RECENT ARTICLE in the New York Times Book Review, 
‘Mordecai Richler complained about the new biography of 
J. D. Salinger. 

1 fail to understand what | take io be a burgeoning curiosity 
about writers’ lives. | find the biographies of politicians, 
tycoons, and other con men great fun because their art is their 
lives, but with few exceptions (most recently Richard Elmann’s 
Oscar Wilde) the lives of writers strike me as boring. This, of 
course, is just as it should be because it is their fiction that is 
charged with incident and invention while their lives, in the 
nature of things, tend to be uneventful ... Take J. D. Salinger, 
for instance. According to a neighbor, he is said to rise at Sor 6 
‘A. M. in his home in Cornish, N. H.,.and then walk ‘down the 
Hill to his studio, a tiny concrete shelter with a translucent 
plastic roof,’ and spend 15 or 16 hours a his typewriter. Later 
hhe may watch one of his vast collection of 1940's movies. 
Hardly the stuff of drama. 

The Portrait of The Modem Artist as Writer is scarcely 
worth a 222-page biography. Such judgements, we would 
guess, are even more true for autobiography. Unless the sub- 
ject has some secret vice like collecting black widow spiders, 
beating up on widows, or eating rats — who is going to care? 
This must go double for Science Fiction writers; every cussed 
‘one of them — especially of the ilk of Harlan Ellison, Frank 
Herbert, Brian Aldiss, “Chip” Delany — suffers from the 
blight of verbigeration. Chips life is so tedious that we want to 
suggest he trade it in on a new model. The death of his father, 
his abortive marriage, his gay life in the streets of New York is, 
the stuff of a thousand yawns. We finally got to the point 
where we were thumbing through Motion in fast motion, 
trying to drum up some interest in the pants-down sections. 
When we do that, we know we've got a real pussywillow on. 
ourhands. For example, there's a rumble just outside Delany's 
high school: 

We yelled at them and shoved them and fold them tocut i. 
They did —and went away. The fallout of the day was 
that I learned beer is sticky wohen it dries in your hair. 

That's it. No rumble, no insights. Just a sticky hairdo. 
When we were pups, they had a mot that was laid on anyone 
who told dumb stories. it was “Duh” Duk! 
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RADIOS 


The Golden Age 
BY PHILLIP COLLINS. CHRONICLE BOOKS; 1987. 


JHESE KIDS. THEY HAVE no idea — no idea the magic of 
radio. They hang the Walkman on their belt, plug the 
sound in their ears, never get to know the sheer animal 
deliciousness of lying in bed. in the dark, the tubes (687, 
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3516, 125Q7) lighting up the far wall in heavenly rose, the 
voices and musics drifting into the magic, darkened room 
from hundreds or thousands of miles away. Philco, Belmont, 
DeWald. The single dial (with magic numbers, 55-160) lit up, a 
single dim yellow bulb casting down the shadow of a red 
pointer, shadows into the heart of the magic world-travel 
machine. Sonora, Silvertone, Bendix. And you'd reach over, 
touch it, as if to touch the people coming into your room with 
you, to communicate even more directly with them, and the 
‘dark chassis would be kot —as ifall those voices, and songs, 
traveled so far to heat up the black box, give a certain scent to 
your listening (not only the tubes and the bakelite, but the 
condensers would heat up, expand a little, and you could 
smell the delicious burning waxy smell of programs wafting 
in), Addison, Fada, Airrite, Certainly we didn’t “listen to the 
radio” — we smelled it, saw it, felt it, probably even tasted it 
too (did we ever put our tongues to the dark, hot surface?). It 
‘was as elaborate a sensaround as you could find, and we 
suspect that we'll never be able to cop such a complete visual 
feel ever again. Majestic, Crosley, Truetone. Obviously Col- 
lins, a grand seigneur of radio collectors, has excellent taste, as 
does Chronicle Books in displaying the 110 radios — shown 


simply, no distraction, against the plain black background, 
glowing sorichly, soluminously, with the wisdom of the ages. 
aK 
my PAREN. 
PROUO 70 HAVE YOU SOW Ye 


Quite o radio you hove here. I's med ipecily for 
yung cow poker ond cow go who knew romathing 
‘200d when they ave Now, lot me lal you obo! i 

Ft tng, i play on either AC or DC power 
1s ot persnickely 50 long os the juice it behween 
105 ord 115 volt. And i! doesnt foke 0 whole lot cf je ether—enly 30 wate 
(oboet half es much at an ordinory light bul). 


116 0 mighty tough rec, 100, with © kd steel ease ond 9 reo! rugged chow 
It con tate reo rough iectmet if it has 1o—bvt then there en? ony point im 
‘reot’ it mean fet becoure of tha. Incidentally, #'s Under 

wiles! Laboratories lited, f00. Thot means i's been tered 
ol kinds of woys ond fe! 


10 donin't moke much difrance where you ttt, bu! i's best to keep it off the 
‘erhater or heater Now, unvind the power cord end plog in Ht your bunk-hovee 
tos AC current yeu €om put the plugin ater woy and i wil ploy. (Sometimes wl 
‘loy beter if yu pl he plug eu and ture # over ond pg it beck in. You ean find 
out wich woy i bet by tying both waye) I you hove OC currant your radio wi 
lay withthe plug pushed in wat one woy. So, if 

you'r sing DC and your radio dean? work the ist 


Review 


FISHERMEN WEARING DESIGNER SHIRTS, AOMORI, JAPAN, 1985 FROM SONOMAMA SONOMAMA: HIGH FASHION IN THE JAP- 
ANESE COUNTRYSIDE BY TAISHI HIROKAWA. CHRONICLE BOOKS, 1987. AVON 


THE RAIN 
IN THE TREES 


BY WS. MERWIN. KNOPE; 1988, 


‘ANY OF THE VERSES printed here are extracted from the 
boneyards of the New Yorker, the American Poetry Review, 
the Paris Review, and the Nation. Its noodling for the 
Smart Set. Merwin seems to have the same gusto, 

energy, and value system as a wet dream. Take this eighteen 

word kids’ breakfast-spill, called “Witness”: 
1 eoant to tell what the forests 
were like 
| will have to speak 
ina forgolten language 
That’ it: Merwin’ contribution to contemporary botany and 
cend-stops. When he isn’t talking to the trees, he's paddling 
about in the tub: 
deep 
in the green sea 
1 saw two sides of the water 
and swam between them 
! 
look at you 
in the first light of the morning 
for as long as I can 


ov 


RUSH TO THE LAKE 


BY FORREST GANDER. ALICE JAMES BOOKS, 33 RICHDALE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS; 1988. 


‘OME WRITERS HAVE ALL the luck — their names say it all. 
Martin Nexo kept moving onto the future; Amos Oz 
politics were well into outer space; Christopher Fry always 
put hypocrisy in the skillet; and Muriel Spark knows how 
to make a great deal of heat ard light. Forrest Gander, on the 
other hand, is what we might call of the misnomer school —he 
isn’t writing about dark vales and duckies: rather, torture, acid 
dreams, nightmares, and the world all upside down: 
The floor of Lake Ponchartrain is littered with 
clarinets 
Anyone can see them 
who is drunk, in the shallows at night, 
unburrowing in pieces 
like species of trilobite. Stick your head in, 
wade out. They are attracted 
twhen you blow out your breath 
Gander has the ability to capture brain fever with a rich, 
overlay of paradox. Ital feels of Zen. The introductory poem 
“Sympathy for the Novitiate” isa perfectly balanced reserve of 
word and sentiment amidst passion and torture. Whole 
worlds of motherhood, death, myth, and poetic imagery are 
connected in the first fourteen lines of “The Mather” 
1 z0as 50 pregnant 
H thought L could break open 
with the touch of a fingernail 
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like a rain soaked cigarette 
When my son was born 
His twin was born 
dead. Dociors told me 
put a clock in the cradle, 
he'll sleep. His name 
‘means Smoke in the Roots 
of my Heir, We settled 
near appled country and I waiched him 
‘waste a childhood 
singing to crows. 

‘The best clue as to the worth of a poet comes from looking 
in the front of the book to see where his works have appeared 
heretofore. If you see the low Review, Antzeus, the Hudson 
Review, the Nation, or the Quarterly Review of Literature — you 
know you are wasting your time. Gander has published in 
none of these. 


KARY 


ALL FOR BLANCA 


BY JOHN BRADLEY. TILTON HOUSE, 3401 SOUTH VALENTIA 
‘STREET, DENVER, COLORADO; 1988, 


Last night, on 
the edge of the plateau, { heard 
one of the unborn, calling out 
from an ungathered potato 
to the roaming farm dog; Leave me 
alone, 
1 closed my eyes. So 
many stars, $0 many woays to 
die, The night poured into me 
from all sides. My flesh went 
dark and cold. 


EOPLE SEND US GARBAGE. They call it poetry, chapbooks, 
folios: but we say its garbage — and we say to hell with it! 
‘Then, out of all this stink and rubble, a heartstone: 

Inthe rusted railroad 

shack, Bruno loudly 

introduces each 

cockroach racing 

tonight, 

listen 

carefully, taking that 

‘misshapen cinder, that 

twitching firger 

a8 a sign. 

Biting 

into another 

sugar cube, I watch 

‘my cockroach, Love- 

In-idleness, come in. 

‘My shadow dizzily 

sw 
Bradley is a minimalist, better: a detail-ist. Some of the 

images are sharp enough to make you catch your breath: 

The shadow, now 

a lizard, 

now the veins 


in the back 
of @ man’s hand. 
Sometimes the very thought is enough to stop one, the 


implications as grand as any wrought by Yeats: 


Revenge 
‘on the Virgin Mother. 
She should have 
buried the infant 
zoith her own hands 
in the warm manure 
To be obscure, Bradley has deemed that All for Blanca is 


“The Selected Poetry of Roberto Zingarello,” a mythic early 
twentieth century Italian, created by him. The frill is 
unnecessary. All poems are shadow figures; we need no 
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THE ARTIST TEACHING LAURENT WEICKBLRGER, 
AGE Nine, HOW TO DANCE LiKE FRAMKENS TEI 


ABOVE. FROM BILL ANTHONY'S GREATEST HITS: DRAWINGS 
1963—1987. THE JARGON SOCIETY; 1988 aad 
RIGHT: FROM FOOD AND DRINK CONTAINERS AND THEIR 
PRICES BY AL BERGEVIN. WALLACE-HOMESTEAD BOOK COM- 
PANY; 1988. xvvy 


WE ARE EVERYWHERE 


Writings by and about Lesbian Parents 


EDITED BY HARRIET ALPEKT. THE CROSSING PRESS, 
FREEDOM, CALIFORNIA; 1988, 


HIRTY-FOUR LESBIAN MOTHERS and their stories, some 
short, some long, some carefully crafted, some disjointed 
— not a few profoundly affecting, such as Linda Marie 
telling of riding the Greyhound through the town wher 
her children live (she is no longer allowed to see them): 
Thold my head down and cover my eyes incase | would see my 
daughter windowshopping. Or perhaps may son riding his 
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skateboard. I might not be able to control the urge to jump 
down from the bus and grab them up in my arms. 

From that simple tale, she moves to a fantasy, hatched in her 

tiny room in what is obviously a halfway home in Seattle: 
11am going to become like a cockroach. They are everywhere — 
‘every kitchen is theirs. They're anarchists and look queer and 
have a foul breath to ward off enemies. A cockroach has what: 
ever size wings she wants. She immediately cleans herself after 
‘man has touched her because she finds his touch so offensive. 
She lays her eggs ina magical shell and hides them. 

Not all the tales are sad; many are tense, some are angry — 

some are fictional reworkings of obviously factual material. 

‘Then there's the this-is-the-way it-is discussion of how writer 

Lee Swislow and “Joe” — he being a friend of Lee and her 

lover Darlene — agree that he will be the father of her baby by 

artificial insemination: 
It took me six months to get pregnant. During that time Joe 
kept track of my cycle, would check to see if I got my period, 
and woould write down in his calendar the days ke was coming 
over to visit and jerk off. We had a corner for his favorite sex 
magazines. He used my pyrex cup as a receiving vessel. Ever 
now I feel good every time I cook 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Editor, 
Send me another issue and Ill report 
you to the Post Master — garbage belongs 
in a landfil 
— Diane H. Vallance 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Dear Editor, 
T have just received and read Number 
Ten of The Fessenden Review. | find this 
journal interesting, extremely entertaining, 
and frequently larious. 1 just love its style 
and hate when [reach the last page. 
— Dan Bassuk 
Princeton, New jersey 


Dear Editor, 
Irs been a struggle but worth it dann 
it), Even my sacred cow (Gary Snyder; TER 
Vol12, No. 1) got gored. Good. Keep it up. 
If not for Madge (the Subscription Lady) at 
least for sanity. 
Art Goodtimes: 
Cloud Acre, Colorado 


Dear Editor, 
| particularly enjoyed the Mexican saga 
inthe last isue (“Puerto Jestis and the Kissy 
Kissy Bind,” TER 11); very nice writing. And 
your cat-mayLookata-king reviews doa lot of 
‘appropriate revelation of lack of clothes, even 
if sometines a reviewer (in afield I happen to 
now something about) seems to be in a 
Serious state of undress herons 
— Ernest Calla 
Sponsoring Editor 
University of California Press 


Den Editor, 
{The Fessenden Review] should merge 
«with People magazine ana together icin 
vearly prizes for being the country’s mos ft 
uous coverage of bwoks aid people. 
Unsigned 


Dear Editor, 
Thank you for reviewing Hawaii Hand- 
book. I's always good to see the depth of 
‘our authors and their work captured as only 
‘you can capture it. And, speaking of captured, 
‘you should see it around here when The Fes- 
senden Review arrives! I's a scramble to see 
who gets to devour it first! We are all 
‘extremely impressed with your magazine, its 
diversity and appeal. 
Thank you for your timely, insightful 
— Virginia Michaels 
‘Moon Publications 
Chico, California 


‘Dear Messrs Von Goethe et al, 

Thank you for your reminder that our 
subscription is about to end. We hasten to 
‘enclose a money order to cover a continuation 
of our subscription through the next five years 
to the Review, of which we must mot miss 
4 single issue. Alas, we are unable to plead 
‘we are in jail (thougt it sometimes seems so), 
or that we are students (though of course we 
fare), that we are on food stanaps (how handy 
they would te), handicapped (though it seems 
this society gives grounds to accusations that 
eceryone is handicapped severely), on AEDC 
(though we have four young children and a 
fifth on the way), or over sixty-five (though 
ive fel sometimes re are at 800). We approve 
of your reducing rates in this way, and hope 
you are not laken advantage of because of it. 

Good health to you all (there must be 
‘more than one person there, despite what you 
say) 

A friendly voice laughing in the wilder: 


—DL. Kent 
Erespin Press 
Austin, Texas 
im 
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Dear Editor, 

In "The Windows at Oak Lawn’ I wrote 
of jesus. “The finest traits of the masculine 
and the feminine are brought to full maturity 
in his humanity.” That sentence sounds trite 
and dull compared to your reviewer's resiate- 
iment “Who else has both the beard of George 
Carlin and the hairstyle of Veronica Lake?” 
CTFR No. 1). 

Would Hoffman, the artist, understand 
‘and approve? Perhaps. And while I readily 
acknowledge the superiority of Michael A. 
Ingalls writing ability, I smile to know that 
the ons stariled, surprised, and that he agreed, 
My contentious tract on his coffe table! 

‘The coming of the Messiah could hardly 
‘excite me more. Thanks. My subscription is 
enclosed. 

— Goraid Hastings 
Stone Canyon Press 
Dellas, Texas 


Dear Editor, 

Because of problems beyond our contro, 
which we will neither bore nor perhaps amaze 
you with, the publication of our novel Farzy 
Mules, Pink Slippers has been delayed at 
least six months 

When Fuzzy Mules, Pink Slippers 
finaly comes off the press. which we ussure 
{you it will, re will send you free copy gra- 
tis, well in advance of publication date, which 
‘you may do with az you please, 

We apologize about the delay but it was 
quite unforeseen. 

We sincerely thank you for your interest 
‘in Kokinoor Books and our novel Fuzzy 
‘Mules, Pink Slippers. 


— Holly J. Banks 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Editor 
I would ike to meet wth a ghosteriter 
from thi office to discuss ott my auto 
Biography. 
‘he topic; male prastittion in the eights. 
1 wll be abut e yourg man’s survival m 


the world of horosexuality prostitution. my 
secret life as a young adult. T have sui- 
prising witty, dramatic, sad, stories which 
TplAN TO Write in my autobiography. 

let me tell you w little about my self. 1 
am a very handsome witty, waspy kind of 
‘guy af least Iam told tis much I hare been 
fmt my ewn since 1 was 17, T have had @ 
pycho path in ray tife as my lover, as well 
4s spent the night im ja with him. Tad rey 
cum escourt service at 19. I have also traveled 
a great deal at an early age. I haven been 
flown to europe for the zeckend on eccount 
of my business. Leven had a roommate in 
a studio apt in the city before I gave up my 
very own. that roommate coos my uncle, 1 
siill had my business going on ai the same 
time we lived together, and he had know Idea 
what toas going or. 

have muc more to write ebout but some 
how I can’t seer to fit it all cm a feo sheets 
of typing paper. I know the st. martin press 
has written and published books in this 
amature, im the past. don't you think i time 
for a bestseller. 

although that if i behind me, I stl 
think of some of the crazy things | have done 
in the pest, and how fortunate I was, cur 
rently Lam pursuing a career in comercial 
and to acting. I don't regret my past life at 
all. IF one day 1 mate it to hollyzoad and 
they find out about my autobiography, then 
hey, what could I do 

if you are interested in metting and want 
to discuss writting tis book with me then 
fel free to worte or call. Your be quite sur- 
prised with whom male prostitutes have sex 
with, there’ a street corner in Manhattan 
now as the red light district for male pros- 
tituies. it wasn’t to long since Ion that very 
same street corner. 

Just the other day I passed by 53 and 
second when I noticed a few yours, guys. they 
couldn't have been more then 18, they 
reninded me of myself afew years ago. where 
will they go “ath zohont” and for hore much 

1 see some hustlers from not to long ago 
sill hanging out in that fartous gey busting 
establshonent up the street. this 50 called hus 
ting bar is jamed almost every night especially 
con the weekends. the bar has some class but 
Ttoould hardly call t high class. the hustlers 
in the bar are from 18-38 after 25 your consid 
cred tired. these hustlers are good and bad 
the bad ones could hardly carry on a conversa 
tion. what sels them is there looks some of 
them are even straight they do tis kind of 
thing to support there drug probleme. some of 
the other guys are nice, some are in school 
they need money to pay for books ete 

how about the ons they come from all 
cover the world and in new york. some are 
‘married men with children, seme are gay, 
some and most of them are middle upper class, 
some are poor. they save just enough to have 
1 yourg guy. | personally tried to avoid this 
typ I roasn't at discount price, I took the 
advice of a friend of mine this ain't know free 
way he was a rea jerk. he's also ancter chap- 
ter in. my book 


_getting back to the bar and the johns 
some of them are drunks and on drugs. yes 
"yes" the drugs the drinks the money the 
‘apartments, it cart take you under like one 
big title wave. thank god I had some sense 
‘what | was doing, I have experimented with 
drugs, but [knew my limit. Lam smart hans: 
come charming and a native new yorker. 
ten years will poss us by, it will then 
be a new cycle a cycle which will resolve and 
resolve. afterall they didn't arse thet bar 
up the street “Rounds for nothing. 
— Name Withheld 
New York, New York 


p.s. [know theres some typing errors and 
some missed spelt words but hey I didn’t have 
to spell at this profession. thanks. 


[Editors Note: The following letter was 
not actually written by a dog but by the 
dog’ owner writing as if he were his own 
og; the clinical term for this phe- 
nomenon is Anthropomorphic Trans- 
ference Neurosis.) 


Dear Editor, 
‘My oxoner has asked me to write you 
concerning your article “Wokking the Dog” 
(TER No.ti). Lam a six-year-old undisciplined 
though loving golden retriever. It disturbs 
ime greatly to know that my canine friends 
worldwide are subject to the epicurean 
demands of carnivorous humans, We pooches 
should be spared the ignominy of Be po, Kt- 
He, cauldron, spit, and oven. We make better 
companions than entrees. May | suggest that 
you Tet your readers know that dogs should 
not ond sup a» one's dish, and that we are 
ith, loyal, and affectionate. And for those 
of my canine comrades who area tad unruly, 
there is always obedience school 
— RP. Boye 
Berkley, California 


Dear Editor, 

AL what point does the sacrifice of content 
to cleverness become dangerous? Charles 
Keafft’s profound ignorance of the pagan spin 
‘tual pats actually adds its inquisitorial pre 
tudice to current widespread repression and 
misunderstanding (The Ultimate Evil etl, 
TER 10), I thought Tes reading the Watch- 
tower not The Fessenden Review. 

For starters, equating O.T-O. and The 
sop is like comparing Mozart and a harn 
sandivch. They have nothing to do with exch 
other. “Druidis, paganism, Wicea, Sharan 
im... are examined... for clues to 
the rise in cul ativity and related crimes.” 
“Cult” is catc-word umortny of your 
esteemed review. To relate “crimes” to Wiece, 
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4 non-religion celebrating the Mother-Goddess 
and the essential divinity ofthe materiales 
well as the spiritual planes, has to be 
accounted for by lack of knowledge or the 
malevolence aguinst pagans in general stem 
‘ming fom the rise of Christianity 

The image of Seton as a fiend with horns 
rose wit the growih of commerce in Judea, 
Greece, Phoenicia and other countries. With 
the necesity for maie domination, the ali- 
pprecatling worship ofthe creato-image as 
2 female goddess with « horned new moor 
about her head symbolizing perpetual rebirth, 
Iecame a subversive matriarchal practice 

With the repression ofthe “ld religion,” 
leading ultimate tothe times of the Great 
Burrings then its estimated that ton mil 
lion witches were burned, the figure of Satan 
arose combining the figures of Pan and the 
Mother. The joyous sexuality, the honoring 
ofthe birth process and te female, became 
‘dangerous to established priesthood andthe 
ring merchant class. Their need was 10 con- 
trol and manipulate farts. 

As for [Charles] Manson — he's uz. 
He wns influenced more by the Buddhist doc 
frine of non-attachment and non-ettaimnent 
then by Satanism. If there is no sense to any- 
thing and nothing to do, he reasoned, then 
let's see what happens if we ingest husrae 


It mould be taking Aleister Crowiey’s 
dictum “Do what thou will shall be the whole 
of the Law,” without his ist rule “Love is 
the Lew; Love under Will.” And Crowlev, 
himself an outrageous, colorful, and dificult 
‘man, ras consumed by his desire for gad con- 
sciousness. He did mantra for months riding 
across the plains of Mongolia, begging for 
enlighienment while sick with diarrhea (if 
that is scatolegicaly funny to you, laugh at 
i. Traould like to add that some of the most 
intelligent, loving, humorous, famous, and 
gentle peopl I know are members of 0.7.0. 
“Amidst the mass of misinformation in this 
review isthe equation of “ihe occult” with 
Sinister practices. Bullshit. Or, really, ele- 
phan! shit, os Frits Perks would have sud. 
‘Occult has to do wit the utilization and 
development of posers that transcend the 
currently accepted strait jacket of Newonian 
‘mechanism. Magik (pronounced may ik) 
creates avenues 10 levels of information that 
Ihave been feared in our societies (Japanese, 
Chinese, Native American, Titeten Buddhism 
ete.) Also 50 called occult practices, suck as 
psychokinesis etc. are the abject of much study 
bby the Scviet Union, hoping to find military 
and industrial uses for Yhem. This may not be 
1a defense of their possitle validity, but it 
‘shows how our prejudice, syrabolized by this 
revit, cam make objective evaluation inipos- 
sible 

Ton’! go on, although, being om the 
‘ir ata university radio station, | could add 
‘alot about the “‘deivil worshipping rock 
groups." There are represive laws and great 
fear against witches in most arecs of the 
United States. In the last five years there have 
been many lawsuits brought against Wiccan 


cirles (and by the way, Wicca isnot “a cult 
— it isa loose series of democratic groups, 
mostly women, who meet once in a while in 
Celebration but have absolutely no hierarchy) 
w hd to fight to keep Bock 
stores open, mainiin ownership 0 
which they have legitimately bought. Wonen 
have been prosecuted for practicing astrology! 
So, where is responsibility forthe pub 
lished word? Krafft’ article dangerous to 
00d people; it adds fuel to repressive fear by 
inaccurately emucting psucotic "Saianisre” 
with the ccult movement in general. It may 
be cute, but i's not funy. 


Various groups ba 


sabeth Gips 
Senta Cruz, California 


P.S. Lam not now, and have never been 
4 witdh, a member of 0.1.0. or closely associ- 
fated with any ather “oseult” practice or 
group! 


Charles Krafft replies: 

Elizabeth Gips, you niggling New Age 
nebbish. Take your sob-sisterhood for nco- 
‘pagans up with the authors of the books 
1 reviewed. If you had stopped to reed twhat 
wrote, instead of ratling your bumptio 
broomstick, yo noticed that I let 
them speak for themselves and profered few 
fof my own opinions on anything save the 
quality oftheir research and writing. don't 
hea is funny, | think i's hereditary 

isn't 

nly one who ever begged jor enliginten 
when he uns down with it. What makes 
ase unique is that there wasn’t any 
Kaopectale around in his day so he had to 
make do in a diaper. 


ou’re giving 
Madge 


a headache. 


Please notify Madge, The Sub- 
scription Lady, if you chan 
address. If you do not notify 
adge of your address change 
your copy of The Fesseniesi Ret 
is returned — Madge now has ab 
stack of returns on her desk 
another on the tea-table, yet 
another under the sofa, one on 
either side of the toaster, and two 
medium-sized stacks in back of the 
dog's bed. Whenever she looks at 
those stacks of TFRs it gives he 
danged headache. So, please, 
when you move, notify Madge of 
your new address. 


st Otten 
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MONTAM (80 YEARS OLD}, THE BON-PO LAMA OF PUNGMO VILLAGE, AND HIS WIFE 
DOLPO: HIDDEN LAND OF THE HIMALAYAS, BY ERIC VALLI AND DIANE SUMMERS. APERTURE; 1968 
“Every time he murmurs ‘Om Ma Tri Mu Ye So Le Du,’ the mantra of the Bon-po order, he sl 
recitotions” 


M 


bead to keep count of the number of 
ERED 
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HALLIE’S SECRET 


BY CAROLE GIFT PAGE, MOODY PRESS: 1987. 


HEN WAS THIRTEEN — Hallie age — 1 had a “funny 
uncle” Once or twice, when we were alone in the 
kitchen of my grandmother's house where my parents 
brought me to visit every Sunday, he would surrep- 

titiously fondle my breasts. This was in the innocent days of 

the 50s, when the family was generally considered to be the 
comerstone of the nation, the greenhouse in which children 

‘were nourished with all the values society wished to pass on 

{although not necessarily observe). 

‘The experience left no scars on me, and assumed no 
greaterimportance than many other childhood events. In fact, 
Twas far more emotionally seared by violent accidents, suchas 
being stabbed by a wire when [ was bouncing upand down on 
an old bedspring, or falling into a thorn bush while rollerskat- 

1g. These events truly terrified me — left me wary of bed- 
springsand roller skates formany years. It was not until about 
ten years ago when child abuse became a national obsession 
that I remembered my “funny uncle” and realized that I had 
been, by any definition, a victim of child molestation. 

1 was 30 astonished by this realization that I resolved to 
conduct a survey of my friends and acquaintances. In doing 
0, I could not find a single one who did not remember being 
approached and touched sexually, in ways they did not under- 
stand, as a child. Sometimes it was by a stranger in a public 
place, sometimes by a babysitter or a family member, some- 
times by a clergyman or teacher. What is interesting is that not 
a single one of these people (all of whom, I believe, fall into the 
“normal” range) think that these early sexual experiences 
disturbed them. My own conclusion is that a certain amount 
of modest sexual experience with adults is a normal part of 
growing up in America — and always has been. What is 
different today, I think, is that the media has found out thet it 
sells copy — and is exploiting it for all it is worth 

Tam not advocating the rape of children, or the seduction, 
‘of small girls and boys by their parents. What I oppose is the 
public hysteria that has arisen on the subject, and the ways in 
‘which the topichas been exploited by individuals and lobbies. 
In Fallie’s Secret, childhood incest is exploited for the sake of 
Jesus, which doesn’t make the exploitation any more palata 
ble. What might have made the book palatable is good writ- 
ing, but didactic books written to formula churned out by the 
publishing industry seldom bother with such frills. They rely 
‘on catchwords, cliches, and contrived plot to make their 
point, 

This particular story is pretty sordid, complete with 
Father who molests Hallie and Mother who wants to cover it 
up once she finds out. When Hallie reveals her secret to the 
police, the court assigns her to a foster family of committed 
Christians. Robin, the sixteen-year-old gir! in the foster fam- 
ily, greets Hallie ina late rush: “T wanted to be at the door to 
greet you, but your bedspread has a little tear, so | had to sew 
it, and I'm not the workl’s greatest seamstress. But I don’t 
think you'll notice unless | point it out” Did any sixteen-year- 
old gir! ever talk that way? Later, trying to console a troubled 
Hallie, Robin says: “When I was twelve, Lasked Jesus to be my 
Savior. His Holy Spirit came into my heart and made me clean 
and new . . . and now, Hallie, Jesus is always there for me to 
share and tell my problems to.” 
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Unconsoled, Hallie suns away from her foster family into 
thearmsof her teenage boyfriend. Justas heis about to sell her 
into prostitution (!), Robin miraculously shows up at his 
apartment and repeats her message of salvation. Atthis point, 
Jesus sounds good and Hallie, saved, goes home with Robin. 

The real difficulty here is that the book offers a simple 
solution to a very complex problem, and exploits real misery 
in order to “sell” religion. I doubt that even a troubled teen- 
ager would be taken in by such a solution. Itis only by facing, 
the full range of human experience and struggling to come to 
terms with it that any one of us grows into a whole person 

‘There are those who long for simple solutions and would 
like to believe that the balm of religion, slathered on life's nasty 
wounds, is the cure for whatails us. They are going tolove this, 
book. 

— SHEILA GOLBURGH JOHNSON 


THE ROOMING 
HOUSE MADRIGALS 


Early Selected Poems, 1946-1966 
BY CHARLES BUKOWSKI. BLACK SPARROW; 1988, 


UKOWSKI HAS PUBLISHED OVER forty books, so accusing 

him of flogging slack products is like complaining the 

Enquirer stiffed you last week on cattle-prod stories. Its 

pointless to get hincty because Bukowski was never sup- 
posed to write in the first place. He gave a voice toour skid row 
Citizens and for the accomplishment he is now honored in film 
and glossy mags. The long and hallowed tradition of publish- 
ing the bottom of acelebrity author's barrel has been operating, 
for some time on Bukowski’ leftovers, but hopefully this is 
the last recycling. 

Inhis introduction, Bukowski justifies this collection on 
the sentimental but reasonable grounds that since his drink- 
ing buddies stole all his copies of his first chapbooks, he liked 
having these poems around so he can remember those years. 
But then he goes on about how some other unnamed people 
claim his early work is better than his latest writing, so he 
wants tolet us be the judge. Well, some people probably argue 
“Alt” isn’t up to “Mr. Ed's” standards. 

Bukowski defends the poems by calling them “more lyri- 
cal” than his current productions. In those poems he goes “at 
‘matters more directly, [to] land on them and then get out.” 
He’s right about being direct. The savage remarks, social lac~ 
erations, and entertaining selt-parodies of Bukowski last few 
collections only show up in these outtakesas bit parts because 
he lacked the art to sustain their better moments. When not 
performing in his usual role of the wounded artist, he habitu- 
ally commits some fairly dull and/or sentimental surrealism. 

‘motorcades in honor of the roots 
of trees 

the ruin like a young girl 
walking toward me, 

He's not the connoisseur of our cultural dreck of recent 
poems, but he’s no alky bliss-ninny either. His anger was real 
and had the staying power to fuel his recent poems, but this 
verse is mediocre at best. For me it’s comforting to note that 
Black Sparrow’s gristle management of Bukowskis garbage 
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hours is being done while the author’ alive and maybe the 
royalties will cover some losing days at the track. The man is 
not going to stop writing, so there won't be a long wait for the 
next book of his new poems. 

— KEITH ABBOTT 


HAVING YOUR BABY BY 
DONOR INSEMINATION 


BY ELIZABETH NOBLE. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: 1987. 


-Y WIFE AND | are the family litmus papers. My cousin 
tries things out on us first. we don’t turn pink, she can 
tell the rest of the family. She told me first that she was 
‘gay. I had just survived a brief encounter with Death, 

and had the survivor's aura of vulnerability that confers a 

sense of trust 

Next, she told us that her lover was converting to Juda 
ism, a prelude to their marriage, we supposed. So ifit couldn't 
be a nice Jewish boy . . . well, this would be all right, too. 

‘A couple of years later, they came to announce their plans 
to have a baby. My cousin would be the mother; that was 
settled. The question was whence the sperm? They had 
approached Beth's brother, but were puzzled at his reserva 
tions, as well as our own. We could understand their wish to 
draw from the genetic and cultural heritage of both families, 
but can an uncle be a father, too? They were getting little help 
from the medical establishment; third-party-payers do not 
ordinarily cover donor insemination for those who are not 
legally married. 

This book would have been a help. Not that it has the 
answers —it raises far more questions than it offers solutions. 
But, ah, such questions! The technical section is surprisingly 
short for such a comprehensive text, and contains clear and 
concise information on anatomy, physiology, legalities, and 
sperm banks. There are a few pages on technique, from the 
obligatory turkeybaster to the more sophisticated use of the 
cervical cap, a small rubber or plastic yarmulke that holds the 
semen at the entrance to the uterus. 

The rest of the book is 2 bible of moral, ethical, and 
interpersonal dilemmas. There is one commandment: cog- 
noscatur donator — let the donor be known. It stems from the 
personal experience and conviction of the author, who herself 
undertook donor insemination. Time and again, she makes 
the point that dealing with an anonymous donor is a 
dehumanizing, impersonal, and (forgive me) sterile experi 
ence. She finds it inconceivable (I'm sorry, I'm sorry) that a 
mother, her husband, the semen donor, and the child would 
not want to know each other. Please note, O ye in need of 
sensitization, that the term “artificial insemination,” with its 
connotation of unnaturainess, is out, and “D1"is in. 

Elizabeth Noble, director of the Maternal and Child 
Health Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts, tells of her expe 
riences in conceiving and raising her daughter, Julia. She and 
her husband, who was infertile, ruled out her former loversas 
donors, refused the offers of friends who coyly offered an in 
vivo experience, and settled ona friend in Canada. Itis curious 
that Noble, with her emphasis on openness of donor identity, 
refers to her husband as Geol, her daughter as Julia, and the 
donor as X. She describes a humorous assignation in the 
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bathroom of the friend’s house. First, she was to leave the 
‘cervical cap in the soap dish. He was then to dash to the 
bathroom to leave his semen in the cervical cap. Next, she was, 
to return to the bathroom to insert the sperm-laden cap. Their 
‘efforts had to be tightly coordinated, in order to avoid inter- 
ruption by a bevy of teenage girls who were sleeping over for a 
pajama party. 

Noble was open with her daughter about the identity of 
the donor from the start. At the age of four and a half, Julia 
announced that “the father gets the sperm from his penis and 
puts it in the mother’s hand and then she puts it in her ‘gina.” 
Ms. Noble believes that Julia has not just intrauterine memo- 
ries, but a preconceptual conception of her own conception. 

All right, out with it: I think Ms. Noble is a bit of a flake, 
But this does not detract from the glorious complexity of the 
questions that she raises and thoughtfully discusses in her 
book. Should the donors identity be known? Ifa donor is not 
the “father” of the baby, then who is? In many jurisdictions, 
children born of D must be legally adopted and legitimatized 
by their mother’s husband. If a fertile husband donates his 
sperm to a surrogate mother for gestation, who is the father? 
Should the semen of donor and husband be mixed? Some feel 
that this enhances the sense of paternity of the husband, 
while in other jurisdictions, legal and canonical, the prac 
is outlawed. 

You can't legislate morality. Or can you? O, King Sol- 
‘omon, where are you, now that we need you? 

— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


THE HIT MAN COMETH 


BY ROBERT J.RAY. ST. MARTIN'S PRESS; 1988, 


CCORDING TO THE”ABOUT the author” afterword and the 
biographical sketch accompanying the photograph on the 
book jacket, Robert Ray has been teaching, college-level 
English and fiction writing for more thana decade. Which 

reminded me of why I wasn’tan English majorand why Ihave 

always steered clear of writing classes. As I was reading this 
detective-story-murder mystery-thrille-whatever-you-call- 
those-things, I could just see this guy smarmily telling his 
students that in order to write fiction that sells, you have to 
give your main character some hooks! You know, class, things 
that make him distinctive! Warm and fuzzy. Someone you can 
relate to. Your character has to have traits that make him 
memorable — and saleable. So here comes a Serbo-Croatian 

(2! homicide detective, Frank Branko, the other more obvious 

ethnic identities having already been sold off, Jewish to rabbis 

who sleep late, Italian to cops who play dumb, and Irish to 

‘Anglo-Catholic priests, He is always described as being lonely 

and thin, [ imagine so that when they make @ Frank Branko 

TV series it can be called “The Lonely Detective.” Necessarily, 

all the attractive women in the book throw themselves at the 

‘macho-gentle hero who cries real tears when his partner gets 

killed, Now why the tennis-ace policeman ultimately couples 

off with the girl reporter instead of the valiant co-worker is @ 
little mysterious. Maybe its because it creates the possibility 
for better location shots, if the subplots surrounding her are 
assignments filled with human interest, exotic locales, or the 
drama of the newsroom. 

Then there's the language. Good lord, there is dialogue 
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the likes of which I haven't read since I used to sulk over 
science fiction written before psychedelics, Jung, and femi- 
nism toned up the genre. I mean, has anyone in living mem- 
ory ever actually uttered the word “gonads” outside of the 
laboratory dissection of a frog? Or how about “brunette”? 
Now there's a locution not seen this decade outside of the 
packaging for Lady Clairol. Characters named Dink 
Carruthers and Lissa Cody and Douglas Cade? I could go on, 
but, nah, it's not worth it 


I read this expensive (list price almost $20) throwaway 
when I was down, 


Orange County, driving around all the 
sometimes real places he describes: the 
Crystal Cathedral (called heve the Tower of Prayer) and New. 
port Beach. And I nminently suggestible: I would have 
grabbed at anything to distract myself from a convention of 
people who were passionate about statistical multiplexersand 


conversant with IBM’s marketing strategies for network man. 
agement. Didn't matter. Didn't help the caper feel real. The 
book points to all the dangers of computerization because it 
looks and feels as ifit were written witha word processor and 
a database 
When reading books whose primary purpose is to enter 
tain, the wise child would do well to follow the dictum of 
former President Carter. He said, “Why not the best?’ So stick 
to Eric Ambler and Graham Greene for spy stories, Joseph 
Wambaugh for romans policiers, Partricia Highsmith for tales of 
sociopaths who get away with it, and Robert Parker for a real 
cool hunk of a humanistic private eye. Don’t mess with this 
trumped-up blather about a millionaire television evangelist, 
asoldier of fortune, corruption in the LAPD, a rilly, rilly high- 
class call giri, and | don’t remember what all else. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 


‘BOMBAY CLIPPER” (ORIGINAL IN COLOR) FROM JUDITH GOLDEN: CYCLES, A DECADE OF PHOTOGRAPHS. THE FRIENDS OF PHO- 


TOGRAPHY; 1988. 
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HIGH WEIRDNESS 
BY MAIL 


BY REV. IVAN STANG. FIRESIDE (SIMON é SCHUSTER); 1988, 


‘OU'VE NO DOUBT SEEN “Bob Dobbs” graffitied all over 

every available inch of overlooked wall space in your city, 

He's that generic smiling middle American male logo with 

the pipe stuck in his mouth. His sinister banality was 
funny for awhile until his face became just another urban 
‘excrescence like used hypodermic needles and streetcorners 
stacked with the homeless. Maybe you've even had a run in 
with a “Bobby?” They're the fundamentalist wing of the 
Church of the SubGenius, a growing phenomenon among, 
eggheads on college campuses who think they're being mad- 
caps when they mimic the superciliousness of arch nerds like 
Ivan Stang, What is the Church of the SubGenius? It’ a hoax 
taken seriously enough by Simon é& Schuster who have just 
brought out the best SubGenius rubric to date, High Weirdness 
by Mail, Subtitled, A Directory of The Fringe: Mad Prophets, 
Crackpots, Kooks & True Visionaries, here's what editor Rev. Ivan 
Stang has to say about this magazine at the end of his chapter 
on New Age Saps: 

God Damn It! I could list these offset-printed pacifiers for 
neurotcs forever, but they're all the same. And I guess tal’s 
what they're trying to push: a certain “open minded” same- 
ness. This is their great similarity to the lowbrow Christian 
bigots. One respected New Age magazine, The Fessenden 
Review, says if all: they want ‘a more peaceful and homoge- 
neous society’ Homogeneous!! Well, that’s just great! Let's 
make sure every African bushman’s kid getsa degree in Politi- 
cal Science in Transformation, or Contemporary Aspects of 
Jungian Psychology! Let's sell those overworked farmers in 
China some Healing Crystals and Subliminal Positive Atti 
ude tapes! bah! humbug! 

Don't let this misinformation deter your from checking 
out the other 328 pages of mail order merriment in this 
exhaustive catalogue of free stuff for weirdos: keys to instant 
success, mystic knowledge, miraculous inventions, and con. 
tact with the space brothers because its a hoot and a half. [t 
picks up where The Whole Earth Review's great Fringes of Reason 
issue left off. Each listing is prefaced with hilarious one-liners 
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and then followed up with a sarcastic encapsulation of what to 
expect unless its complete irrationality reduces Stang to gush- 
ing. Much of what's included can be had for the price of a 
stamp. Other listings are obvious rip-offs, but you are fore- 
warned and then urged to go ahead and throw away your 
money so you can hear from some equally outrageous source 
yourname might get sold to down the line. I can’trecommend 
High Weirdness by Mail highly enough because you're never 
going to find this many opportunities to have your mailbox 
stuffed with such a wide variety of info on wierd science, UFO 
contactees, Jesus contactees, offbeat religions, Schemes and 
Scams, cosmic hippic stuff, great catalogues, strange politics, 
“funny” clubs, and sleaze anywhere else. 

Thate people who are too busy to write. I figure if some: 
one is too busy to write me back, they’re working themselves 
to death unless they happen to be someone like Samuel Beck- 
ett who has his secretary acknowledge the onions and under- 
wear I send him every Christmas. The mails are central to my. 
well-being. Sundays and holidays depress me because I know 
there's not going to be anything delivered that day. The sound 
of my mailwoman beating back the brambles to get to my box 
is music to my ears. If haven't heard her out there by noon, 
despondency sets in. Once in awhile there will be a reprieve, 
but usually the only noise on the porch after 124M are the 
squirrels throwing themselves at my kitchen window for a 
crust of bread 

Over the last year, in my capacity as a reviewer here, I've 
entered into correspondence with a few of the “Fringjes” now 
listed in High Weindness by Mail. Unlike friends I try keeping in 
touch with, some of these correspondees have become my 
most dutiful pen pals. Someone who seems to have been 
overlooked by editor Stang for this directory and who 
shouldn't go unmentioned is John Aes-Nihil of Aes-Nihil 
Productions, P.O. Box 613, Reseda, California. Send him a 
SASE for his giant catalogue of Mansonalia. Anything ever 
printed, recorded, videotaped, or filmed on Chuck and his 
kids can be ordered from John for your collection. Fans of TV's 
“thirtysomething” will enjoy watching every nostalgic epi 
sode of their favorite show in the designer loungewear sold in 
all sizes with Chuck’s picture on the pocket. Mention you 
heard about it here and he'll throw in a free Spawn Movie 
Ranch Roundup sheriff's badge for the little shaver. 

(CHARLES KRAFT 
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BY CAITLIN THOMAS. HENRY HOLT: 1988 


HIS 1S CAITLIN THOMAS’ third attempt to tell us what it 

'was like living with the famous — some would say noto- 

rious — Welsh poet Dylan Thomas. It doesn’t seem much 

better than what she’s laid down before. In fact, we wonder 
why she doesn’t just let the old sod lie there, buried at Laugh: 
ame, where they stuck him, back in 1953 

Dylan was a poet's boozer —ora boozers poet, whichever 
way you want it — and Caitlin went along with him, joined 
him, if not in blotability, at least in sheer animal drink-and- 
self-destruct. They got married in July of 1937. Their mutual 
alcoholism pact joined the marriage soon afterwards. 

Dylan, with his claustrophobic verse, his wonderfully 
maudlin tales of boyhood, his noisy, stellar performances (he 
made four trips to the United States before he got hung up), 
was a vital force for those of us who had any interest in arts 
and letters at the time. He seemed the perfect antidote to those 
proper, mannered, worried writers — Eliot, Auden, Spender, 
Yeats. He'd be there flailing away in front of the audience, 
sweating, nipping his brandy, lighting up another cigarette, 
bawling his words, getting us roused like a 1950s Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko. Then heand half of the audience would be off to 
the nearest bar to get sloshed blind and talk about Poetry & 
‘The Meaning of Life 

This was what writing and words were all about. He was 
beat before the beats knew how to be beat. He was the poet- 
master telling us how to write the circumflex of words twisted 
about their own tail so that we had to dissect them — and we 
students loved the puzzle 

Best ofall, he lived the tortured like that ll of us, in our 
Berkeley or Greenwich or Madison apartments, envied — the 
tortured life of the misunderstood poetmaster, the troubled 
artist, the bedeviled human. It was one thing for Cootie 
Williams and Billie Holliday and the Bird to play themselves 
out and die of overdose on 52nd Street. They were black, 
crude, exotic: a bit lower class — and, for mast of us, inaccess- 
ible. On the other hand, here was this poet, a man who lived 
with and by the written word (his craft and sullen art), push- 
ingit tothe limits, raging itand then, by god, dying it! He was 
‘our man, more so than Kerouac, or Ginsberg, or that other one 
who appropriated the name Dylan — trying similar misfit, a 
decade and a half later. 

Caitlin was part of it too, But, as faras we can see, instead 
of doing words, handing out some inspiration to all of us, 
What she got out of it, most of all, was feeling left out: She had 
all the rage and self-ruination, and none of the poetry. She was 
angry when he was living, she was angry when he died (she 
tried to tear up the ship taking his body with her back to 
England; the captain finally had! to imprison her below decks, 
where the sailors would play poker on his coffin. “Dylan 
would like that,” she said, trying to be quotable). 

And she's not about to give up that anger — even afterall 
these years — even after she's finally taken the pledge, gotten 
herself married, living in Catania with new husband and 
family. She just won't let the first one stay in the grave, now, 
will she? 


The 
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This narrative was recorded in 1985 during a series of 
non-stop sessions, and it might be of some interest to the 
following 

— Long-suffering students, working on Ph.D. theses on 
long-suffering poets out of the long-suffering backwaters of 
Wales; 

— Family therapists, who might want to examine this 
pairing as an excellent example of a system of carefully con- 
structed familial misery, designed to defeat all the parties 
involved; 

— Women who are thinking of marrying a poet. 

Other than that, Cuitlin is much fury, a little sound, and, 
in worth, nothing. For all his failings and foibles, Dylan 
Thomas was the original ego that ate the iambs — taking 
words, wrestling them to the ground to extract the maximum. 
in meaning and sound from them. And he wasn’t content to 
leave it lie. Once he had hacked and sawn his way through the 
brambles to get the stuff down on page, he saw it as his job to 
make the words take wing. He traveled some 50,000 miles, 
broadcast extensively on the BBC, made recordings, gave life 
to his poems and fables and his tales of childhood, using his 
fine tenor voice, his thythm — bellowing, crying, singing the 
Original Welsh Blues, singing those occluded words which 
are the occluded works of Dylan Thomas. 

‘Those of us who read him have to remember that it is one 
thing to read Thomas on the page —it is quite another to hear 
the poems orated in that wonderful hoarse exaggerated dra- 
matic wail: 

Do not go gentle into that good night, 

Old age should burn and rave at close of day; 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 
And when Thomas incants “rage, rage” — he pulls a new life 
‘out of the sound, erects a rawness that’s hidden in it — storm 
out of the depths — defying what was, after all, in a way that 
‘was so fashionable at the time: defying his own death. Which 
not much later, he managed to capture, and own, 


IfMs. Thomas had an iota of the same power in words in 
her five sovereign fingers it might be worth it. But she doesn’t 
have his sense of delicate overkill; she doesn’t have his voice; 
most of all, she doesn’t have his luscious madness. No matter 
how hard she tries, she is merely the ex-drunken wife of a 
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gloriously drunk ex-word-popper. Her writings are made of 
wood, her sensibilities are those of alunk, and, afterall is said 
and done —her anger, unlike his, is not worthy of consuming, 
the creator. Caitlin’s rage singes her and doesn’t even light up 
the forest 

No one appearing in Life with Dylan Thomas seems to 
create feeling or caring or appreciation —in us or in her. Her 
father was a fake who drank too much; the great English poet 
Roy Campbell was a cheapskate; Yeats was a cold cookie; 
Constantine FitzGibbon and Theodore Roethke were bath 
big, bad-ass drinkers; Caitlin’s own daughter turned against 
her; Dylan himself was a card-carrying mess — what with his 
prodigious drinking, his self-conscious lovemaking, his stu- 
pid pub rambles, his longjohns (he slept in longjohns!) and 
his eenie-teenie-weenie white hands. The last thing Caitlin 
remembers about him, lying there cold, cold in the coffin, is 
not his raging against the dying of the light, but his 

twollittle hands. That's the thing that gets urder my skin most 

They seemed so utterly useless, and yet they said so much. 
They might have said much, but what they really said, god 
knows, she can’t reveal: She's an incompetent at conveying 
not only the truth about Caitlin, but the truth in what he was, 
what he fed on, what he died of. 

The characteristic of narcissists — as Marshall McLuhan, 
points out — is that they are blind when they peer at them- 
selves in whatever body of water they happen to find handy 
(usually another screwed-up human being); moreover, they 
don’t for a moment know that the reflection is their own. All 
those hideous things Caitlin Thomas is saying about Dylan 
and his friends and family become an exquisite descr 
her. 

Narcissists may love the image they presume to convey, 
butthey hate the truth. That’s why Caitlin doesn’t work. Let us 
pray that now with this turkey out of the oven she will stop 
bedeviling us with her confessions of blindness. Let the poor 
bugger lay, Caitlin. After the first death, there is no other. 

— A. W. ALLWORTHY 


THE IMMORTAL 
BARTFUSS 


BY AHARON APPELPELD. WEIDENFELD AND NICOLSON, 


ECENTLY, I ATTENDED A dedication ceremony in Rhode 
Island for a memorial to the victims of the Holocaust. At 
the beginning, it was dreadful. As cach of the states 
politicians and heavy hitters was introduced, he strode 

purposefully to the podium, proclaiming his solidarity with 

the victims and survivors, his unwavering support for the 
state of Israel, and his commitment that such a tragedy would 
never happen again. Next came the leaders of the Jewish 
community, who, in turn, thanked the politicians, the 
donors, the committees, the contractors, their parents, and 
everyone else whose name they had neglected to mention 

(including mine). One speaker, carried away by his own elo- 

quence, alluded to the traditions of the Jewish people that had 

been kept alive for “over one hundred thousand years.” One 
member of the audience was heard to mutter that he didn’t 
know the dinosaurs were Jewish, 
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Suddenly, a survivor was at the podium. Without accom- 
paniment, he began to chant the requiem for the dead — E! 
‘Moleh Rahamim, His clear tenor soared heavenward, tearing 
through the denial and isolation of the assembled crowd. His 
krechtsn — his broken sobs — his tears, his fury —all reached 
their peak in the middle of the prayer, as he interjected his 
own words into the midst of the traditional Hebrew prayer: 
“the souls of those who were killed and slaughtered by the 
murderous Nazis...“ Gradually, his cries decrescendoed toa 
pleading whimper, as he begged for eternal life and rest in the 
Garden of Eden for the Six Million. 

Ina reserved section sat Rhode Islands survivors and 
their children. A few days earlier, many of them had told of 
their suffering during the Holocaust in a documentary for 
public television. They spoke, some in tears, some with 
detachment; of children torn from mothers, of brothers and 
sisters shot before their eyes, of rape and other degradations, 
‘of hunger and pain, They spoke of despair and of the deter 
mination to survive. After the fourth or fifth story, it became 
toomuch to hear, Multiply these stories by six million, and the 
reaction would be an ashamed and anguished “Enough, 
already!” 

‘That was the response of Bartfuss, the central figure of 
Aharon Appelfelds latest book. Appelfeld is one of Israels 
premier novelists, a survivor of the Holocaust, and also 2 
literary survivor in a land where more books are sold per 
capita’ than anywhere else in the world, and where every 
reader is a critic. 

Bartfuss lives in isolation from his family and fellow 
traders. He smokes in the privacy of his bedroom, roams the 
beaches of Jaffa and Netanya, sips coffee alone in cafes. Like 
Appelfeld, he will not speak of his experiences in the 
Holocaust. He hoards his money, resisting the attempts of his 
wife and daughters to tap into his treasure. Occasionally, his 
anomie and ennui are interrupted by sparks of fire and life 
He is suddenly overwhelmed by a need to communicate with 
his retarded daughter, and tries to buy her a watch, but she 
flees from him. Unprovoked, he strikes a fellow survivor 
whose isolation mirrors his own. He becomes obsessed with 
Theresa, a woman with whom he had shared a passion for The 
Brothers Karamazoo when they were herded together in a ware- 
house in Dorfenzichl. “Don’t you remember me? We were in 
Italy together,” he asks again and again, But she keeps her 
past buried, distracting herself with sadomasochistic relation- 
ships. 

Memory battles repression. Bursts of passionate intensity 
reveal a smoldering rage that would, if allowed to erupt, 
destroy the man and the world about hi 

Claude Lanzmann, in his fifteen-hour film Shoah, 
attempted to chronicle the Holocaust with interminable sear 
inginterviews, Lucy Davidowicz, inher monumental The War 
Against the Jews, documents the atrocities of the Holocaust in 
exquisite detail. Yad Vashem, the Holocaust museum in 
Jerusalem, maintains massive files on every aspect of the 
Holocaust. Lest we forget. 

Appelields characters stand about, like figures in a paint 
ing from Picasso's blue period, expressionless, hollow-eyed, 
untelating. Lest we remember. 


— MICHAEL A. INGALL 
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SJ DONT KNOW: 


{E OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE TO the disabled reporter to 
practice his craft are scant and uninteresting. When The 
Fessenden Review asked this disabled journalist to leave his 
Berkeley apartment and trek to southern California to inter- 

view Elizabeth Bouvia, a disabled woman who demanded medi- 

calassistance to help her starve herself to death, had to say no. I 

wach wanted to talk with her, but | would have had torenta 

van with a wheelchair lift, find accommodations for myself, an 
attendant or two, and a 900-pound iron ung. [spend most of my 
in a 900-pound iron lung because polio has shriveled my 
uch a dependence upon the iron lung greatly reduces 
my mobility. so I told the editor of The Fessenden Review that | 
had to refuse the assignment. Throwing out my Clark Kent 
fedoro, [resumed my career asa small-time pet, freelance book 
reviewer, and author of an unfinished novel 

Four years ago, | reviewed a book called Stephen Havkiny's 

Universe," a biography of an Englishman who was disabled by 

Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (ALS) in the 1960 while studying 

physics and mathematics at Cambridge University. I praised the 

deft manner in which the author, John Boslough, described 

Hawkings startling work in theoretical physics, but I expressed 


disappointment that he failed to say much about Hawking as a 
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person. All Boslough could say on this point was that Hawking 
was the toughest man he had ever met. 

Iwas fascinated with the idea that one of the world’s leading 
physicists was disabled because the popular image of disabled 
people has us do nothing besides mope over being disabled. It 
seemed likely that Stephen Hawking would become, whether he 
wanted to or not, the most famous disabled person since the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt. Like Roosevelt, Hawking had be- 
come well-known more through his work than his disability 
Unlike Roosevelt, Hawking never sought to hide the fact of his 
disability. Where I had the sense that Roosevelt was what a 
disabled friend of mine had called “a closet crip,” I felt no such 
reticence or shame emanating from Hawking. While not wish: 
ing to hide his disability, neither did Hawking seem to regard it 
as the only important thing in his life. If he was obsessed with 
anything, it wes with the universe — its origin, workings, and 
destiny. In his own book, A Brief History of Times, Hawking says 
he is seeking nothing less than “the unification of physics,” the 
reconciliation of quantum’ mechanics with relativity and an 
integration of the four forces electromagnetism, gravity, and the 
weak and strong nuclear forces) which would provide an expla 
nation for all phenomena. Given the scope of his ambition and 
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the brilliance of his intellect, it seems likely to me that he will 
achieve this goal and in the processavoid becoming fixated upon 
being disabled, a condition a friend of mine calls “being. a full- 
time crip” But Hawking still has to deal with his disability, even 
if heis just a part-time crip. I wondered how Hawking dealt with 
becoming severely disabled. How did he get to be so tough? 
What wast ike for him to have a wifeand children? What has he 
done with the feelings of depression which disability usually 
brings? 

So when I learned that Hawking would give a series of 
lectures on the Berkeley campus of the University of California, 1 
saw my chance. I live a few blocks south of campus, so travel 
would not present a problem. I phoned the university's public 
information office and was told that Dr. Hawking (everyone with 
the university called him Dr. Hawking) would give a press 
conference the following Tuesday. 

Ididn’t attend Hawking’ first lecture (or any of the others) 
because | felt too tired to get out of the iron lung on those days 
and because I felt would have little chance of asking him for an 
interview in the postlecture crush 

‘When the morning of the press conference came, | worried 
that I would not get the interview. Armed only with a cassette 
tape recorder and a manila envelope stuffed with a formal letter 
requesting an interview, my disability poems, my science 
poems, my autobiographical essay, my reviews of Stephen 
Hawking’s Universe, and Hawking new book, I hoped to per- 
suade him to grant me an interview. 

Thad asked Miguel, my lunch attendant, to comeat 10:30 to 
get me into my wheelchair and push me to the press conference. 
T worried that he might be late, as he often is, but this time he 
wasn't. When he lifted me, I screamed much less than usual 
(getting lifted always scares the sweet bejesus out of me, even if 
the lifter looks like an olympic basketball player), because my 
chief concern was to get to the press conference on time. Miguel 
took me out into the warm March day while I fretted about my 
lack of press credentials. 

Gentle reader, all of those reporters you see on TV talking, 
about their press credentials are working for some corporation, 
usually a huge one such as Time, ABC, or Rolling Stone. I, beinga 
a freelancer, which is to say an unemployed poet and novelist 
who occasionally deigns to work at journalism when prompted 
by a desire for thrills or money, had no press credentials at all 
When I was a student in the UC Berkeley journalism school, I 
had been issued a little white card that shrilly insisted I was a 
bbona fide, honest-to-pete reporter for something called the Cal- 
ifornia News Service, a dummy organization invented by the 
journalism school for the sole purpose of issuing press creden- 
tials to its students. But it had been years since I dropped out of 
J-school and tossed out my CNS cards. I had asked the editor of 
‘The Fessenden Review to send me press credentials, but they 
weredelayed in the mail. Now [approached the greatest story of 
my journalistic career with no more press credentials than a 
hhyena. More reason for me to be anxious. What if they 
demanded proof that I was a reporter? I would sputter “Oh, 
yeah?” like Tommy Smothers. No, a better idea struck me. I 
‘would tell them to phone the editor of The Fessenden Review. But 
whatif he weren't in? What if he wasin his office, but the person 
checking my credentials had never heard of The Fessenden 
Review? 

Such trepidations tumbled in my mind like dice as Miguel 
pushed me into the student union building, where the press 
conference was to be held in Heller Lounge. Acting as the 
navigator, for I knew the campus better than Miguel did, 1 
confidently told him that it was on the top floor 
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““[ remember because its where I rented my cap and gown 
for my graduation.” 

But there was nothing called Heller Lounge up there. When 
Miguel told a man emerging from a room that we were looking, 
for Dr. Hawking’s press conference, the man said he was also 
going to it and led the way. Downstairs, we entered a long, 
vaguely defined area which [had always thought of as the 
student lounge. Miguel pushed me by students lounging, read 
ing, or sprawling across the bright blue sofas in complete ex 
haustion. Near the end of the lounge, folding chairs hadbeen set 
up in an open, glass-walled area, presumably asa special accom- 
modation to the able-bodied journalists. On along table in front 
of usall were press handouts and a vase of flowers in Cal colors, 
yellow and blue. Noone asked me to produce anything to prove 
that T was a reporter T concluded that if you look sufficiently 
disabled, people will judge you to be harmless. 

We were early, so T asked Miguel to grab some handouts 
and get my cassette recorder out of the red backpack that hangs 
loosely from the back of my wheelchair likea turkey wattle. Then 
we waited. The inquisitive reporters looked at each other, atthe 
handouts, at the flowers, and at the view through the tinted 
glass walls of Lower Sproul Plaza, a barren, concrete space that is, 
afflicted most noons by bands of the heavy metal or acid-punk 
(or whatever they're called these days) persuasion screeching as 
though they are being vivisected. But now the bands and their 
tormentors had the good sense to be absent. In the stark silence, 
Theard the low buzzing of an electric wheelchair. 

“Is that him?” I asked Miguel, who can look around easier 
than Tean. 

“No, it’s someone else.” 

Finally, a-tall bearded man started talking into the micto- 
phone. 

“Will you please welcome to the university Doctor Stephen 
W. Hawking” 

Applause spattered the room like asudden rainstorm. Then 
Isaw him to my left, a slight figure moving slowly across the 
room in a brown, padded wheelchair. Wearing a crumpled 
hound's-tooth suit, he looked very English and very academic, 
happily fulfilling our preconceptions. His face, middle-aged 
and knobbly, reminded me of a pensive Alfred E. Neuman. 
Suddenly, his face blessed us with a smile as dazzling and casual 
2s Jack Kennedy's. A beatle cut, now greying, remained from his 
student days. After he parked his wheelchair by the table, the 
microphone was lowered and placed next to his voice syne 
thesizer, a plastic and metal device that sits on the wheelchairs 
lap tray like a large, propped-up book. 

“Doctor Hawking,” began the first questiones, who pro- 
ceeded to ask about a recently discovered supernova. 

I wanted to ask my question early to get through my anxi- 
ety. I had decided to ask him what he would say to disabled 
people who were stuck in nursing homes or in a room in their 
parents’ house. I wanted toask him this because I had spent too 
many years of my life stuck in such frustrating, life-stopping 
places. That I have come to live in such a jazzy, juicy place as 
Berkeley astonishes me so much that linspect the mailing labels 
on magazines to make sure that my name is two lines above 
BERKELEY, CA. 

It took Dr. Hawking a couple of minutes to type his first 
answer, which came abruptly from the speech synthesizer in a 
deep American-sounding voice, impressively human though 
somewhat robotic around the edges. 

Twanted to get my question in, but Dr. Hawking possesses 
no body language to indicate “next?” The other reporters beat 
me toit several times. During the long pauses occasioned by Dr. 
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Havking's voice synthesizer, photographers scuttled about like 
hyperactive lobsters, standing, kneeling, leaning, trying to get 
every angle on Dr. Hawking, whose movements were limited to 
his cool blue eyes and that smile. Although his answers were 
slow in coming, everyone present had their attention devoted to 
him. I wondered what the passers-by on the walkway outside 
the glass wall would make of the scene — thirty or forty able- 
bodied people expectantly looking at a small, thin man in a 
‘wheelchair who never moved his lips to speak. 

‘A photographer knelt on the floor, blocking my view of 
Hawking. Iasked herina whisper to move, but my whisper was 
too soft and I feared that if I asked her in my normal tone of 
voice, I would break the eerie silence between questions and 
answers. I seemed unable to croak out a request at medium 
volume, so I asked Miguel to ask her to move, which she did. 
Now that I could see Hawking again, | decided I should ask my 
question before someone else came along to block my view. 
‘Shimmering with anxiety, I pondered the puniness of my ques- 
tion, Would Hawking be annoyed that my question would pull 
him away from the pristine glory of physics and into the sad, 
ancient swamp of disability? Looking steadily into his halcyon 
eyes, I pretended to have the courage to ask him my question. 

“Doctor Hawking, what can you say to all the disabled 
people who are stuck in nursing homes or living with their 
parents or in some other untenable situation and who feel that 
their life is over, that they have no future?” 

‘As T heard this long question unravel like an ill-mannered 
ball of yam, Hawking continued to look at me and typed his 
answer into the voice synthesizer. I couldn't see his right hand, 
the one he used to type. | waited. All of us waited. Then the 
silence was cracked by the voice synthesizer’s crisp, booming. 
voice, 

It can be very difficult. 1know that Iwas very fortunate. All 
‘can say is that one must do the best one can in the situation in 
which one finds oneself. 

He continued to look at me as his answer was spoken, as 
though he missed the simultaneity of speech and eye contact. I 
thanked him, then the other reporters asked questions which 
veered away from physics, a subject very few of us understood, 
and toward God, a subject on which we all consider ourselves 
experts, Hawking told the attentive reporters that he did believe 
in God, but not in a personal God. At least, that’s what I thought 
he said. I would be corrected later. The final question asked 
whether Dr. Hawking really wanted the riddle of the universe to 
be solved. Wouldn't discovering the Answer have the distressing, 
effect of ending a grand quest? 

J hope that we will find it, but not quite yet. 

We laughed, even though we half expected such a sly an- 
swer. The press conference over, the able-bodied people got out 
of their folding chairs to cluster into knots of conversation, 
which is what able-bodied people do when they are not sure of 
what they should be doing. Miguel picked my tape recorder off 
the floor and put it in my backpack. [ asked him to give my 
envelope to someone in Hawkings entourage, but Miguel asked 
whether wouldn't rather have him give my envelope directly to 
Hawking. Suspended in indecision, Ithought of how little space 
there was on the lap tray of Dr. Hawking’s wheelchair, the 
possibility that he might be offended by such naked American 
‘chutzpa, and how uniikely it was that | would ever get this close 
tohimagain. Aftera longintemal debate ofa second anda half, 
felt the cold, sharp gust of What the hel blast away my irresolu- 
tion. 

Miguel gave the envelope to Hawking, who then ap- 
proached me. 
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Hello, said Hawking in his calm electronic voice. 

“ts such an honor to meet you,” Iburbled in my tremulous 
meeting-a-celebrity voice. | explained the contents of the envel- 
ope, including, the letter asking him for an interview. Rather 
than wait for him to read my letter, Lasked him foran interview 
right there and then, while the able-bodied reporters towered 
around us like a circle of curious trees 

Yes, The week of April fourth. 

“Good, good. That will give me timeto.... Ihave my phone 
number on the letter, so you . .. your or one of your people can 
call me to set a time and place.” 

Yes. 

Your people, my people. I was beginning to sound like a 
CEO. He left to talk with others amidst the milling, mumbling, 
crowd. 

| got it, I got it! Pthought. This'll be the biggest story of my 
joumalistic career. Just think. land The Fessenden Review will be 
‘quoted by the two dozen companies evoked in the American 
mind by the trendy and mellifiuous word “media” 

‘A balding man leaned down to me, his microphone hun- 
geting for my words. 

“National Public Radio.” 

“Are you William Drummond?” I asked, giddy at the 
thought. Drummond taught at the UC Berkeley journalism 
school, he had worked for President Ford, as NPR's correspon- 
dent in Lebanon he had faced constant danger, and he had met 
Susan Stamberg, NPR’ sultry-voiced, witty anchor. Oh my 
God, he knows Susan Stamberg! 

“No, I'm not Bill Drummond,” he said, interrupting my 
delirium. “Rick McCourt.” 

Now, that was a stupid thing for me to say, I thought, 
cchastising mysel. Why didn’t I just let him introduce himself? 
But he didn’t seem to mind. I told him I had heard his science 
reports. So what if he hadn’t met Susan Stamberg? Maybe he 
would someday. 

Beside him stood a woman who didn’ tidentify herself. She 
asked me whether seeing Dr. Hawking gave me hope. This 
struck me asan awfully stupid question. Hope for what? Could 
Dr. Hawking change my life, make me walk, get me a lover? 1 
tried to think of a polite way to answer her. 

“Its not that, so much, as, uh . .. he gives me a sense of 
‘hurray-forourside’ ” 

What was I saying? God knows. I just didn’t want to get 
sucked into being cast as a Spokesperson for the Disabled in a 
dreary story headlined “Disabled Inspired by Dr. Hawking.” 
Their interview of me lasted about two minutes. McCourt told 
me he'd phone me if NPR used his interview with me. Then 
they left. My celebrity status ended with thirteen minutes left to 
go. 

“Let’ go,” I told Miguel, who pushed me through the 
sunny campus and down Telegraph Avenue back to my apart- 
ment. 


‘After a week had passed without any word from Hawking, 
I grew anxious. He was a busy man in a foreign country and 
could easily have forgotien about me and my proposed inter- 
view. So when I heard that the university Disabled Students 
Program was honoring Dr. Hawking with a barbecue, I decided 
to attend it in the hope of reminding him of the interview. 

Miguel took me to the barbecue, which was held in the 
parking lot behind the old pinkish-red mansion that houses 
DSP. It was a hot Thursday, the day of Dr. Hawking’ third and 
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final lecture on the Berkeley campus. The parking lot was 
crowded with people in all kinds of wheelchairs, blind people, 
fatendants, deaf people signing at feverish speed, the DSP staff, 
and re from KQED-TV and National Geographic. Heat 
pounced off of the three white buildings that surround the 
parking lot on three sides, The last thing I wanted was to have a 
hard, mean, crunchy hamburger pushed into my mouth. This 
being Berkeley, there was pasta salad, but the good vegetarians 
‘of Berkeley had devoured the pasta salad, confident that the 
pasta salad never said moo, never blinked large brown eyes, and 
never gave birth to meowing, puking baby pasta salads. 

Where was Hawking? 

God knew, having better vantage point than mine, which 
‘was in my new and unsteady reclining wheelchair, reclined to 
almost flat, which put my head about three feet above the hot 
asphalt. 

‘A man in a tall psychedelic wheelchair bumped into my 
recliner, causing it to tip backwards maybe an eighth of an inch. 
Convinced that my skull would be cracked open like an eggand 
that my brains would fry sunny-side-up on the asphalt, 1 
screamed in falsetto panic. As my wheelchair steadied itself, 
everyone looked at me. 

"Are you all right?” they asked me 

“Yeah” 

Now certain in the knowledge that T was having 2 thor- 
oughly terrible time, I told Miguel | wanted to leave 

"Can you see Hawking over there?” 

He pointed and I saw him, surrounded by people. He was 
cating something and looking as though he were enjoying 
himself in spite of wearing a tweed suit in the Fourth of July 
hheat. “Tl try to get you over there to see him,” Miguel said. 

"As Miguel knifed my wheelchair through the densely- 
packed crowd, I could see the circle around Hawking break. A 
‘DEP official tested the microphone, then said what a privilege it 
was to have Dr. Hawking present. She then presented the 
famous disabled physicist tokens of admiration, one of them a 
‘Tshirt that proclaimed: 

1 SURVIVED THE BARBECUE 
AT THE UC BERKELEY DISABLED STUDENTS PROGRAM 
‘APRIL 7TH, 1988 

Thinking that deserved such a'Tshirt more than Hawking 
did, even though he wore that tweed suit, I observed the brief 
ceremony, which concluded with the announcement that Dr 
Hawking would autograph copies of his bookat the other end of 
the parking lot. 

'ADSP staffer began singing into the microphone as Hawk- 
ing zoomed by me, two feet to my right. I recognized his wife 
from her photo in Boslough’s book. Ihad enough cash tobuy the 
book, so Miguel and I waited in line, the sun glaring in my face 
and raisinge bumper crop of skin cancer cells on my potato-pale 
Irich face. While we waited, Miguel brought one of Hawking’ 
attendants, a tall Englishwoman with curly reddish hair, over to 
talk with me. When I told her that I wanted to interview Dr. 
Hawking that Saturday, she said she was terribly sorry, but they 
were leaving Berkeley the next day. 

Was all this for nothing? I asked myself. 

"But | can’t speak for him,” she said. “You should ask him 

sell” 

With this slight encouragement in mind, [asked Dr. Hawk- 
ing whether he could still give me an interview. Close up, he 
Jooked uncomfortable. Was it the heat or was it that 1 was 
bugging him? I was rehearsing my yes-understand speech 
when he said Yes. Meet me in the lobby of my hotel at half past 
leven. Once ogain, Iwas startled by his willingness to talk with 
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me. The red-haired attendant pressed Hawking’ right thumb 
into an inkpad, then into the inside cover of his book. | had his 
autograph. 


‘That Seturday moming, sat with Miguelin the lobby of the 
Durant Hote, a stately green structure which fies an enormous 
“American flag on its roof. Although I had never been in a hotel 
lobby before, I seemed to recognize the decor andl ambience — 
overstuffed furniture, hushed conversation, men in suits vac- 
‘uuming the earpet and polishing the brass. I sensed the quiet, 
sgentecl boredom prized by old money. Perhaps Miguel and Thad 
entered one of the wormholes Hawking writes about, a rent in 
time-space that leads to unexpected destinations, in this case, 
the Algonquin Hotel, circa 1924. Was that Robert Benchley read- 
ing the Herald-Tribune? No, it was just a Japanese businessman 
flipping through the San Francisco Chromele 

‘Miguel and [looked about, checked my tape recorder, and 
drummed the fingers of our minds. The two clocks in the lobby 
went off every fifteen minutes, but had differing ideas of the 
exact time. Was one right and the other wrong? Were they both 
wrong? 

Twas trying to remember whether relativity applied to hotel 
lobbies when some men entered the lobby, one of them sitting in 
alall and unmistakably psychedelic wheelchair. One of the men 
‘was red haired and seemed to act as attendant to the man in the 
psychedelic wheelchair, who had lent his van to Hawking. The 
ther two men, one British, the other American, were white 
haired. The red-haired man sat atop the back of a profoundly 
upholstered chair, whereupon the group broke up into two 
groups to provide Miguel and me with polyphonic conversa: 
tion. The whiteshaired American talked with the man in the 
psychedelic wheelchair about the remarkable distribution of 
'ALS, Alzheimer’s, and Parkinson's discase on Guam, whose 
inhabitants come down with either Alzheimer’s or Parkinson's 
oon the one hand, or ALS on the other. It seemed that no one on 
Guam ever got ALS and one of the other diseases, and that 
disorders of the nervous system were so popular on Guam 
because ofall the toxic dreck dumped there by the U.S. military. 
‘Through the other channel, { heard the red-haired man talk with 
the Briton about the bizarre nature of the universe as described 
by Dr. Hawking at one of his lectures. It struck me that enyone’s 
description of the universe must sound bizarre upon 4 first 
hearing, but that Hawkings description seemed especially 
bizarre, what with black holes seeming to radiate gamma rays 
and the big bang not necessarily signifying any sort of Begin: 
ning. When the two conversations fused together in my mind, | 
realized that they were both about aspects of Hawking’ life 

‘Suddenly, I saw Hawking emerge from the elevator with the 
same attendant who had talked with me at the barbecue. She 
walked over to tell me she was terribly sorry, but Dr. Hawking, 
would be meeting some people before he could see me. Did I 
mind? No. It was still only 11 or 11:15, depending on which clock 
you believed. Hawking disappeared down a hallway with his 
Attendant and a group of people who had been sitting in the 
lobby. 

Twaited nervously, trying toimagine what | would doif the 
interview failed to yield me the information I would need to 
solve the riddle of Stephen Hawking, | knew that I would have 
only half an hour with him and that it would take him a minute 
‘or {wo to answer each of my questions. When the red-haired 
Woman came to tell me that Dr. Hawking could see me, Miguel 
pushed me to the meetings [felt feeling of this iit, Fm going 
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to hit the beach at Normandy. 

Stephen Hawking, sitting beside a long wooden table in a 
posh conference room, was dressed in a striped Tshirt and 
brown pants. The walls of the room were paneled in wood and 
decorated with water colors of the campus sold by the Berkeley 
alumniassociation. As inhaled the importance of the room and 
the situation, I noticed that the roseate calm of these paintings 
lashed with the confusion and clamor I had come to associate 
with the same scenes in real life. After Miguel set up my tape 
recorder, | asked him to leave. [was alone with Hawking and his 
attendant, who helped him drink a glass of tea and occasionally 
asked me questions as I waited for Hawking's answer to emerge 
from the voice synthesizer. He seemed preoccupied and would 
‘occasionally gag on the tea, which made him seem vulnerable. 
Telling him that I wanted to ask him personal questions in 
regard to his disability, | began. 

TER: It looks like you're becominga celebrity. Your lectures have 
drawn overflow audiences. How do you feel about this? 
HAWKING: It may help to sell my book, but I really want fo get back 
to my scientific work 

TER: From what I've read in Boslough’s biography of you and 
other places, meeting Jane Wilde seems to have been an impor 
tant point in your life. Can you tell me how you were feeling, 
physically and emotionally, when you met her? 

HAWKING: A bit mixed up. 

TER: How did knowing her affect you? 

HAWKING: I wouldn't have been able to do what I have done 
without her help. 

TER: Did you think women wouldn't be attracted to you after 
you were diagnosed as having ALS? 

HAWKING: I didn't know. 

TER: Do you ever feel frustration, rage at being disabled? 
HAWKING: No. 

TER: Does your work help you to deal with these feelings? 
HAWKING: Yes. Ihave been lucky. [don't have anything to beangry 
about. 

When I asked him how he relates to his children and 
whether he disciplined them, his attendant asked me whether | 
knew his children’s ages. 

“Twenty, seventeen, and seven,” I said, relieved that [could 
recall this information. 

“The youngest is nine,” she said. “Actually, [don’t think he 
disciplines them enough,” she added, smiling at Hawking, who 
was busy typing his answer. “But that's just my opinion’ 
HAWKING: I get along well with them. I'm lucky to have such mice 
children. 

TER: I've read that you've been to Moscow ten times, tothe U.S 
twenty-five times to meet with other physicists. Do you find 
travel to be tiring? 

HAWKING: Yes. I travel a lot. I'm going to Israel and to Russia 
TER: Do you find different attitudes toward disability in dif 
ferent countries? 

HAWKING: People help wherever I go. 

TER: Do you find this book publicizing tour boring? 
HAWKING: I hace been: meeting colleagues 

TFR: Do you read outside of the reading you have to do in 
physics? 

HAWKING: I dn’ ot mck in ord 

TER: Did you derive your idea of an impersonal god from 
Buddhism, Vedanta, or some other tradition or have you devel- 
oped your own religious ideas? 

His attendant then told me that I had misunderstood what 
Dr. Hawking had said at his press conference, which was that he 
didn't believe in @ personal god, not that he believed in an 
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impersonal god. 
HAWKING It is better not to use the word "god to descrite what I 
believe because most people use the word 10 mean a being with whom 
one can have a personal relationship. 

TER: Do you sense a connection between how the universe 
operates and zohy it exists? 

HAWKING: I don't, If did, I would have solved the unio 


Had I succeeded in my quest to solve Stephen Hawking? I 
felt that [had not. Hisanswers were brief and unrevealing. Being, 
disabled myself, | found it difficult to believe that he felt he did 
rot have “anything to be angry about” Had I asked him the 
wrong questions, questions he considered to be too intrusive? 
Was it that the slowness of the voice synthesizer tends to make 
‘him want to speak laconically? Or, what seems most likely, is he 
justa shy man wrapped up in his work and his family? Perhaps 
Wwe demand too much of people when we ask them to turn their 
lives inside-out to satisfy our raging curiosity about celebrities. 
The one thing I learned was thet Hawking’s work succeeds in 
distracting him from becoming obsessed with his disability, just 
as Roosevelt's work as Governor of New York and President of 
the United States rescued him from dark years of brooding and 
frustration. And was | so different with my writing? Didn't my 
constant work on book reviews, poems, journalism, and my 
novel take me out of and beyond my wretched body? If the 
unification of Stephen Hawking is ever to be achieved, it will 
teach us the necessity of love and work, not only for those of us 
who are trapped in unworkable bodies, but for everyone who is, 
trapped in the stark, unyielding prison of time-space. 

MARK O'BRIEN 


‘Stephen Hazoking’s Universe, by John Boslough, William Morrow and 
Company, 1985. 
2A Brief History of Time, by Stephen W. Hawking, Bantam Books, 1988, 
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REISEARCH PUBLICATIONS, 20 ROMOLD B, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA, 1988. 


HE RESEARCH IMPRINT HAS the underground cachet thet 
City Lights Books enjoyed throughout the ‘60s. Both pub- 
lishers’ offices are within blocks of each other in San Fran- 
cisco's North Beach neighborhood, surrounded by strip 
joints, Chinese groceries, and Italian bars. The City Lights 
Bookstore has become a sullen wax museum of beatnik apoc- 
typha manned by supercilious wannabes who wouldn't give 
me the time of day the last time I was there. Holy Barbarians! 
Just thinking about how offhandedly | was treated leaves me 
colder than Kerouac. RESEARCH’s graphic design studio is, 
up the street on Grant Avenue housed in a storefront that 
looks as though it may have seen better days as a laundry. I 
stuck my head in there the last time I was in town, but didn’t 
proceed beyond the front desk because it looked like Andrea 
Juno and her partner V. Vale were busy at their consoles 
whipping up more unrelenting impishness to follow the suc- 
cess of their latest addition to the RESEARCH menu, Pranks! 
“This anthology collects interviews with artists who've 
integrated fraud, impertinence, scandal, even criminal 
behavior into everyday life, just as avant gardists integrated 
these qualities into art — where it became passe” Pranks! has 
become something of an underground best seller in 
postpunk/postindustrial circles across the country. In the 
Sargasso Sea of contemporary art criticism and culture com- 
mentary this oversized paperback stands out like the Island of 
Dr. Moreau, a deceptively lush atoll teeming with dangerous 
postmodern mutations. I showed it to a stodgy poet pal of 
mine a few weeks back who's been out of touch for years 
writing little Zen hiccups he hangs from trees. He cracked up 
inmy kitchen over John Truebee's account of how he answered 
an ad in the back of the Midnight Globe promising $20,000 in 
royalties for self-published songs. Truebee mailed them some 
lyrics about Stevie Wonder’ dick, along with the $79 they 
wanted to make a record out of them. A month later, he 
received a seven-inch 45rpm from Nashville along with @ 
photo of Ramsey Kearney, the “singer” who'd crooned his 
obscenities in a monotone over the most banal C&W backing, 
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PERFORMANCE ARTIST MONTE CAZAZZA (WITH HEAD RESTING ON ARM) PHOTOGRAPHED BY BOBBY NEEL ADAMS FROM PRANKS! 


track. He rerecorded it onto cassettes and sent it around to 
L.A. area underground radio stations. Thanks to repeated 
airplay on KROQ EM, it became a “hit.” Now for a provincial 
poet reduced to hanging his haiku on trees, you can imagine 
the mirth and possibilities this prank provided 

Pranks! comes replete with serious prankster polemics 
that lean towards the didactic, but the high falutin’ commen- 
tary is nicely balanced off by the plethora of photo documen- 
tation and yarn spinning it comes packaged in, That trend- 
‘o-matic Timothy Leary is featured here with a revisionist 
history of LSD fitted to the format. | suppose they had to 
include him, along, with Abbie Hoffman, for counter cultural 
continuity. Most of these pranksters I'd never heard of. 
Unearthing them must have been an undertaking. Collecting 
and organizing all their data seems an even bigger archival 
accomplishment. Aside from its entertainment value, Pranks! 
is a directory you may want to use to establish contact with 
these artists, musicians, writers, and performers to find out 
more about them. Their addresses are inchided with each 
interview so you can write for their records, rants, books, 
videos, ete., or simply exchange information 

‘The hoaxes perpetrated by these folks are anything but 
typical. As Mark Pauline of Survival Research Laboratories 
puls it. “A prank should have a resonance and a ring to it. It 
should speak of the higher aspirations of human activity. It 
should go far beyond limitations one would expect it to have — 
the element of surprise transposed onto some kind of poig- 
nant act that ultimately is a violence against the society.” The 
extent of this violence varies with each contributor’s idea of 
what a consciousness raising prank should consist of. For the 
environmental action group Earth First, tcould mean spiking, 
trees to protect endangered forests. Others use media manip- 
ulation, forgery, graffiti, phone calls, shock art, impersona- 
tion, and put-ons. Anything to subvert the thrall of induced 
“control” and consensus reality. Meanspiritedness doesn’t 
take as much thinking out as the deconstruction of a mental 
gridlock, s0 finesse is of paramount importance for those who 
approach pranks as an artform. That's the message here. 

Inclusion in this anthology has confirmed underground 
celebrity status on some individuals I personally don’t think 
deserve it. Others I’ve already heard enough from to last a 
lifetime. RE/SEARCHSattention has become something of an 
avant garde seal of approval. Other editors monitoring the 
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same areas of unrepentant intellectual eccentricity have com- 
plained about their “death-cultist tea-party mentality” and 
their “idealism that if an artist says something, it must be 
profound.” What RESEARCH has been doing by issuing 
anthologies like Pranks! is setting a precedent for the examina 
tion of undercurrents running through the international art, 
film, music, and performance cultures. Their status as talent 
scouts and arbiters of taste is envied on both coasts by snobs, 
like myself, who wish we were halfas clever and committed to 
keeping up with what's cool 


(CHARLES KRAFFT 


THE MEDICAL MIND 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


BY AUBREY C. KAIL. WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS, 
BALGOWLAH, NEW SOUTH WALES; 1986. 


VERY OCTOBER, | BEGIN to wonder what to get my doctor 
for Christmas. Being a doctor myself, I receive profes- 
sional courtesy, which obligates me to bestow a suitable 
token of gratitude at the holiday season. Shall it be a 

membership in Harry and Davids Fruit-of-the Month Club, a 

twenty-pound tin of stale popcom from the Popcorn Factory, 

five pounds of jumbo colossal gargantuan herculean natural 
pistachios, an assortment of Wolferman’s large-holed English 

‘muffins, a ten-pound bar of Ghirardelli chocolate, a fruitcake 

from the Trappist monks with the density of molten lead? 

And so, when I received this book for review, | thought 
my problem for this year would be solved. It is a beautifully 
printed book, with clear brown type, wide margins, and thick 
shiny paper. Its full of lovely reproductions, medieval wood- 
cuts and Renaissance paintings, many of them in bright col- 
ors. And it’s big and heavy — just the thing for my doctor's 
coffee table at Christmas. 

One problem: It’s boring. The author, a physician from 
New South Wales, has compiled a simplistic collection of 
medical allusions from Shakespeare. He performs a sterile 
medical dissection of the bard's masterpieces, all the while 
remaining oblivious to the humanity, the brilliance, and the 
poetry of the patient upon whom he operates. 

It tumns out that Lady Macbeth is neurotic, a compulsive 
handwasher obsessed with guilt. She says: 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 


and 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Imagine what a little bit of behavior therapy could have done 
for her. Her husband is also in a bad way. He suffers from 
visual hallucinations: 

Is this « dagger witich I see before me? 
Off to bediam with you, Macbeth. Perhaps you can plead not 
guilty by reason of 

In a brilliant analysis of Hamlet's soliloquies, 
, that this too too solid flesh would melt 


and 

To be, oF not to be — that is the question. 
Dr. Kail concludes that the Dane is melancholy, clinically 
depressed, yea, verily, suicidal. That Shakespeare, he sure 
knew his psychiatry. 
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All organ systems are covered. Julius Caesar was deaf 
Come, on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
‘And tell me truly what thew think'st of him. 
Gonzalo had arthritis: 
My old bones ache. 
And Romeo must have suffered from hyperventilation syn- 
drome: 
Juliet: How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breath, To 
say to me that thou art out of breath? 
My doctor doesn’t need to read this book. My doctor 
needs to read Shakespeare 
To Dr. Kail, I say: 
Doctor, your service for this time is ended: 
Take your own way. 
(Cymbeline, I, v, 4) 
Or, in a kinder vein 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood: 
This we prescribe, though no physician; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision. 
Forget, forgive; conclude and be agreed 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 
(Richard If, I, i, 153) 
— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


INTITLED” (AQUARENA SPRINGS, TEXAS), PHOTOGRAPH BY 
GARY WINOGRAND FROM SWIMMERS. APERTURE; 1988. 
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GOURMET MUSTARDS 


How to Make and Cook with Them 


BY HELENE SAWYER. CULINARY ARTS, LAKE OSWEGO. 
OREGON; 1987, 


REPARING YOUR OWN MUSTARD is much like snorting up 
Ja favorite powder from the face of a mirror, orbeing chef in 
acrack house. Many vatattendants who work for mustard 
mannfacturers have had to undergo reconstructive sur 
gery for deviated septa, and their eyes are forever bloodshot. 
Despite the physically deleterious effects of mustard vils, 
mustard is renowned among harlots as a cheap rubefacient, 
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ruddying the most pallid of city-canyon cheeks for one tenth. 
the price of rouge. 

Separate, the ingredients of mustard (mustard seed, 
wine, pepper, garlic, onions) may make you scream, get 
drunk, sneeze, and cry (all mikily cathartic); but once com- 
bined in the saucepan, the vaporous amalgam can convince 
‘you that you really are Julia Child or that Mahatma Gandhi is 
now selling cubic zirconia pendants on the Home Shopper's 
Network 

After straining the remaining bits of garlic, slices of 
onion, errant peppercorns and other detritus from your brew 
of bubbling wine, gradually stir in the mustard powder until 
all the lumps are removed, and simmer. Here Sawyer advises, 
us to “have hankies ready or hold face away from steam.” 

Ignore her warning, lean over the saucepan and inhale 
slowly, deeply. First, the evaporating alcohol burns your eyes 
and nose, and deadens them. The rising mustard-peppe 
onion gas singes your lungs. The termites scurry out from 
cracks in the wainscotting, file out under the front door. It is 
‘now that you see a vision of Gandhi appear on the blank, dark 
screen of the television with a brocade of flickering paste 
pendants draped over his forearms. 

Be convinced of the inevitable savoriness of your brew, 
and invite Anatole France to dinner. In eight weeks, heap your 
aged mustard onto his plate of chipped beef. At this Mr. 
France will jump out of his seat, shout “Je t'aime!” and rush to, 
embrace you. 


— MAX DUNSEATH 


MY JOURNEY 
TO LHASA 


BY ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL, BEACON PRESS, 1988. 


VETERAN OF FOUR journeys in remote parts of Asia, Alex- 
andra David-Neel was already familiar with the rugged 
Tibetan terrain and unreasonably narrow-minded 
Tibetan border guards when she set out again in 1923 at 

the age of fifty-five. Herlast attempt ended abruptly when her 
botanical instruments — secreted in baggage carried by a 
small caravan traveling several days’ march behind her — 
were apprehended in a routine search. Guards were quickly 
dispatched to bring back the intruding foreigner. Undaunted, 
she vowed that “in spite of all obstacles I would reach Lhasa 
and show what the will of a woman could achieve!” 

With the persistence and drama of early explorers who 
raced towards an unconquered peak or pole, Ms. David-Nee! 
ambitiously plotted the journey which is retold in this recently 
reprinted book. 

Together with her Tibetan companion and adopted son 
Yongden, she disguised herself as scruffy beggar; a mother 
and her lama son. She powdered her face and hands with a 
mixture of cocoa and crushed charcoal, to obtain a dark com- 
plexion. ‘To lengthen her hair, she braided in black, coarse yak 
hair and blackened the roots with a wet Chinese ink stick. On 
‘occasion she acted in character by blowing her nose with her 
fingers, or picking out lice from her dress. Carrying only afew 
days’ supply of food, intending to beg on the way, they often 
traveled at night and slept during the day in caves or forests. 

Once after they went from door to doot, reciting prayers 
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and requesting alms, a good housewife filled their bowls with 
curd and isampa, roasted barley flour. As she traditionally 
mixed the flour into a dough with her fingers, a horrified Ms. 
David-Neel discovered the charcoal from her hands rubbed 
off, which not only blackened her food, but threatened to 
reveal her white skin. 

“'Bat, eat quickly!” urges my young companion desper 
ately; “the nemo (hostess) is coming, back to us” Like the 
greedy beggar character she portrayed, she swallowed the 
blackened dough, mumbling “What a nasty taste!” 

Maps were completely unreliable. Some listed nonexis- 
tent villages and left out mountain passes and elevations. 
Once after losing their way, they wandered in deep snow for 
six days without food. Famished and delirious, they boiled 
snow and Yongden added a scrap of shoe leather for flavoring, 
Even in good times a beggar's soup contained little more then 
one sliced turnip and a spoonful of rancid yak butter. 

The story is an exciting true adventure. Even though Ms. 
David-Neel spoke various Tibetan dialects fluently, they 
always chose out-of-the-way paths to avoid meeting many 
travelers. When they sought shelter in remote villages, they 
were often turned down since Tibetans suspect all travelers 
are accompanied by demons. The usual excuse was that a sick 
person dwelled inside who was an easy prey to the arriving 
demons. After one refusal, Ms. David-Neel stubbornly 
peeked in a window and confirming no one was lying in bed, 
she burst out in an angry tirade. Illness was certain to visit a 
woman who lied to saintly pilgrims, she prophesied. 

This declaration was accompanied by brie) choreographic 
‘exercises in zich I shook the lap of my large dress as if | were 
liberating a host of devils who had been sheltered in it, The 
comedy ended with a present of butter which te selfish house- 
wife, who was now weeping, offered us, She also begged us to 
sperd the night under her roof, but awe refused. Sill. to comsole 
ther, Yongden blessed the small farm from outside to charm 
aaa the sickness | had foreseen. 

Robbers frequented the desolate roads. If they couldn't be 
frightened off with loud utterings to “the most terrible, wrath- 
ful deities who devour the flesh of men and feast on the fresh 
brains served in theirskulls,” the travelers brandished pistols. 

Eventually Ms. David-Neel succeeded as the first Western 
woman to reach the forbidden city. Apparently the hardships 
did not adversely affect her rugged constitution, for the 
intrepid lady from Paris lived a hundred and one years. 

— MARILYN STABLEIN 


HEALING YOURSELF 
DURING PREGNANCY 


BY JOY GARDNER. THE CROSSING PRESS, FREEDOM, 
CALIFORNIA; 1967. 


HE BAD PREGNANT WOMAN spendsall day hunched over 

‘a computer terminal, chain smokes, guzzles coffee, and 

wonders if she wants her baby. The good expectant mother 

lounges about in a field of daisies. munches on seaweed 
snacks, and hums to her unborn child. 

‘These stereotypes unfortunately underlie much of the 
sound advice given in Healing Yourself During Pregnancy. 
Author Joy Garciner is an herbalist and natural healer who has 


written a holistic companion for the motherto-be. She has 
remedies for everything from the common cold to insect bites, 
to morning sickness, remedies which rely both on herbs and 
common sense. For example, as aspirin is forbidden during 
pregnancy, Gardner suggests hot and cold baths to relieve 
various aches and pains. 

Gardner casts a cold eye on much of the contemporary 
medical model of birth. In her worst case scenario the laboring, 
‘woman is flat on her back, strapped to a fetal monitor, and 
prodded by insensitive physicians. But Gardner does have 
good advice about labor in all situations. Although her bias is 
towards the midwife-assisted birth, Gardner does integrate 
medical models with holistic ones. For example, when she 
looks at infertility Gardner counsels the use of both the basal 
body thermometer and something called lunaception — let- 
ting the light of the full moon help regulate ovulation 

Gardner's tone is informative and reassuring. It is only 
when she describes maternal ambivalence as.a source of physi- 
cal problems for the baby that she may be taking her theories 
too far. Women in conflict over pregnancy certainly don’t 
need additional burdens of guilt. 

Asa pregnant reader I was notinspired by Healing Yourself 
During Pregnancy to rush out and brew up some blue cohosh 
tea, but I did take Gardner's suggestions to avoid cigarettes, 
alcohol, and environmental toxins. It felt good to know there 
‘was lots of vitamin A in my cantaloupe and enough folic acid 
in my broccoli. And mint tea is good for a queasy stomach. 
Gardner's book makes a good companion toa standard book 
on pregnancy and fetal development. Just take some of the 
pronouncements with a grain of sea salt. 


MIRIAM SAGAN 


RAYMOND LOEWY'S 1934 AERODYNAMICALLY DESIGNED PEN- 
CIL SHARPENER FROM AMERICAN DESIGN ETHIC: A HISTORY 
OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, BY ARTHUR J. PULOS, THE MIT PRESS, 
1986, 


“Application of the streomlined form too pencil sharpener was much 


criticized.” wav 
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THE DROWNED 
AND THE SAVED 


BY PRIMO LEVL, TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY 
RAYMOND ROSENTHAL. SUMMIT BOOKS, NEW YORK; 1988. 


TA TRANSLATORS’ CONFERENCE in Dalllas last summer, 
met a German professor who had come to get advice 
about a survey research project concerning the Media. A 
tall, quiet, personable, intelligent fellow of forty-five, he 

had a grant of about $250,000 from his government. The 

subject? The West Germans want to find out why it is that 
whenever Evil is pottrayed on our screen, itis decked-out in 

German uniforms, SA, SS, Wehrmacht, Luftwaffe, decorated 

with Nazi-type regalia, the swastika, the eagle banner, and so 

on. After all, itis going on a half-century since the deteat of 

Hitlerism, He asked me that question over wine and dessert at 

a private dinner. He seemed genuinely puzzled 

The answer was obvious to me. I replied that whereas 
“Evil” had been more or less dissolved into rational historical 
understanding by the end of the 19th Century, Hitler, with the 
willing support of his people, actually reinvented it. More- 
over, Germany and Germans would be known for 1000 years 
— as long as the Third Reich was to have lasted — as the 
perpetrators of the most atrocious crimes humanity had ev 
seen. Furthermore, although the Japanese had been incre 
bly savage and barbarous in Asia, they had not sunk beneath 
the level of humanity that even barbarism maintains: they had 
not removed their victims from the category of mankind itself. 

Germany had, in short, lost its collective “soul” in the 
2oth Century; lost it, thrown it away, destroyed it; what you 
will. And the soul, once lost, is Tost forever. 

That is why, even though two generations have come 
along, and he himself, the young professor, had probably been 
an infant in 1945, I suggested that he try to understand that 
“social memory” still vibrates, shivering in aftershocks that 
will thrill horribly through the next millennium; that is, for 
ever. Further, when Evil is dramatized for the populace in the 
media, what will be remembered is ‘arnation in the 
black, swastika-festooned, sharply-tailored SS man, swagger 
ing, sneering, barking out commands. 

What's also being lost, however, is the meaning, the 
lessons, and the very sense of what is meant by the Holocaust, 
with its “concentrationary universe.” Perhaps this is partly 
because the world has been trembling on the verge of Apoc- 
alypse since 1945; partly because there have been so many 
other vast national disasters in Africa, Asia, South America — 
mini-genocides, as it were. Perhaps it's partly because there 
was a concerted will to cover up, to consign to history’s obliv- 
ion the inventors of Evil. But history is absolute: a thing done 
is done forever, and its consequences become part of the fabric 
of the present and the future. 

The testimony, the witnessing by the few survivors of the 
Nazi genocide (such as Primo Levi) is essential for all to hear — 
both those who were alive in those years, and their descen- 
dants. Levi wrote seven autobiographical books after the war 
— beginning with his magnificent Survival it Auschevits, and 
The Reaweakening. 

Although the literature of the Holocaust is, by now, 
immense —Levi’s voice was particularly important because of 
his singular qualities, Jewish and Italian, a man of peace 
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through inherited culture, temperamentally calm and gentle, 
Levis writing is distinguished by its restraint, its intellectual 
discipline, its clarity of recall. He has never raised his voice, 
never lapsed from the highest standard of what we must 
imagine was once the essence of civilization itself. 

Levi committed suicide at the end of 1987, just as his 
eighth book. The Drowoned and the Saved, appeared. This medi- 
tative essay is a review of his “afterlife” as one of the “saved.” 
In a sense, itis his last analysis. It offers the key to an under 
standing, not of history, nor yet of the Holocaust —but rather 
‘of what it means to be a human being, a single person, with 
one life, and one soul, and to be that very special, terrible 
thing: a survivor. 

‘What Levi teaches us is the one thing we most dread to 
hear. That is, the “drowned” — those many millions who 
went under —are the exterminated; and the “saved” — those 
few thousands who emerged from the “Night and Fog” meant 
by Hitler to have swallowed them up forever —are oneand the 
same! No one, in truth, survives the ultimate violation of our 
basic humanity that the Nazi system devised. Suicide by sur- 
vivors is disturbingly frequent. Why? We, who were not 
destroyed, cannot imagine the inner processes that cause it. 

This book points to something most important for us to 
know. For the first time, Levi discloses his secret: he. like the 
others, was profoundly outraged. The rage over what hap- 
pened in Auschwitz and all the other lagers surfacesat last. He 
states more than once, that the perpetrators should have been 
tried and condemned to death; not by him, for he could not 
himself be an executioner, but by society. He also tells us that 
the world community is at the point where it is about to lose 
the very meaning of the Holocaust — not only because we 
cannot really understand the experience itself of a past others 
have suffered (slaves in Roman mines, Indians in Spanish 
mines), but because we are relating it toll the other horrors of 
the past and present, which is a way of diminishing and 
dismissing it. 

If we do that, we shall be utterly lost. All hope of civiliza- 
tion must be abandoned, for then we shell have entered an. 
inhuman, unendurable future. Having perhaps glimpsed that 
future as already here and now, Levi despairs. The man who 
wwas “saved,” who returned to tell us all — took his life and 
returned to the world of the “drowned’ 

Not to read Levi’s books is an avoidance that seems to me 
unpardonable. Its required if we hope to remember what itis 
— or what it was — to be human. 


—JASCHA KESSLER 


AND THE WORD 


POETRY BY CID CORMAN. COFFEE HOUSE PRESS; 1987. 


‘AVING JUST RETURNED FROM the Benchmark Conference 
on Poetry in Illinois, [ was warmly welcomed back by Cid. 
Corman’ newest book, particulary the first line in the 
first poem: “Anyone can play the poet.” Everyone did, at 

least those poetsiincluded in Benchmark’s Anthology of Conte 

porary llinois Poetry published by Stormline Press. The anthol- 

‘ogy contains some of the longest, unedited poems I have read 

gee ee 

Press's new stable, I sat through several excruciatingly long, 
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poetry readings, and I bemoaned the didactic wordiness of 
poetry in general and the abandonment of the short poem in 
particular. I moaned out loud quite shamelessly. Some of 
these poets took longer explaining their allusions than it took 
for them to read their work aloud 

Ilinois’ young poets could learn a lot from Corman’s 
technique of using the fewest required words. But these 
young Midwestern poets will probably never read And the 
Word because their goal is fame: being stroked by a lectern’s 
incandescence for ten to twenty minutes. In this book, 
Corman sets himself up as a sort of Socratic master of the 
“word” and utilizes an instructive tone: 


The Artist 


All ke had oped for 
uns to paint the white 
until the white ap- 


peared in all its white 
until the very 
lack of it came out 


and all color felt 
precisely what it 
had — to become — light. 


Corman is refreshingly concise, many of his poems reach 
foran Oriental minimalism. Many are less than ten lines long, 
and attempt to reach for one sharp image, one epiphany: 


Sky in 
the puddle — 


dog lapping 
it up 


Whether or not this poem is to your liking, you can see its 
precision and self-assured purity. Today's young poets do have 
vital things to say, but they would generally be more appropri 
ately said in an essay. Sample this poem's title by Sandra 
Steingraber in the Benchmark anthology: “In response to a 
Promotional Ad Claiming That the Number of People Who 
Have Survived Cancer Could Now Fill the City of Los 
Angeles.” I like titles with a little more mystery, a beautiful 
unknown. 

To rework a Corman poem by replacing the word “bees” 
at the end of the first line with the word “poets” and by 
replacing “azaleas” in the third line with “poems,” [ hereby 
give Corman an adulterated last word 


All those poets 
busy at 
poems 


goddam sure 
of what they 
are about. 


ENN SHELDON 
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LOVE ISRAEL, 


BELOVED SON 


A Story of the Jesus Gults 
BY STEVE ALLEN. BOBBS:-MERRILL; 1982. 


‘TAN ART OPENING a few years ago I was introduced toa 
well turned-out woman who exclaimed when she recog- 
nized my name, “Oh, Tom Robbins told me you're an 
ether bunny!” I don’t recall my rejoinder, but I know I 

didn’t warm up to the way she dropped a name and then tried 

to demean me. Sure, I've sniffed my share of ether, but its 
controlled substance status has always prevented me from 
getting as heavily into that as I have airplane glue, which I've 
been sniffing unrepentantly for the last twenty-five years 

Tom Robbins was probably amusing himself when he told that 

bimbo I was an ether bunny. It would have been farcleverer of 

him, and closer to the truth, if he'd said I was an extinet 
toluene tyrannosaut 

Glue sniffing is something people usually grow out of 
once they've been introduced to more socially acceptable 
vices. But I've tried just about every recreational drug in the 
pharmacopia and have yet to find one that doesn't come with 
its built in infrastructure of terminally cool saps. Lean’t think 


of anything more vexing than dependence on a greedy dope 
dealer, or doctor for my chemical kicks. I'd much rather trade 
pleasantries with a hobby shop owner when I go out to score 
than get mixed up with a network of gripplings who'd join the 
whiners for a drug-free America the moment they got busted 
for selling me something illegal. For convenience, 
accessibility, thrift, and the dangers of its delights, nothing, 
beats glue in my book for quick hallucinogenic rapture. 
Tconsider myself something of a glue guru because I've 
been at it for so long. However, the other day I had the thrill of 
meeting the glue messiah himself, Love Israel, founder of 
Seattle's famous millenarian Christian cult, the Love Famil 
On January 23, 1972, two members of the Love Family were 
found dead after they inhaled the fumes of an industrial 
solvent as part of a religious ritual. The King County Medical 
Examiner's Office Said the victims had taken part in the 
Church of Armageddon’s rite which involved the use of 
toluene, placed in a plastic bag and held over their mouths, 
Deputies reported that the church believed the men would 
revive in three days. At the request of church officials, the 
autopsy was postponed until the following Tuesday morning, 
Needless to say, no resurrections were forthcoming and a 
scandal broke. One of the church officials who prevented the 
police from removing the bodies was entertainer Steve Allen's 
son, Brian (aka Logic Israel). In Beloved Son, his moving book 
about Brian’s years with the group, Steve Allen quotes a press 
release issued by the Love Family after the accident: 
It oas largely in consideration ofthis paranoia that we cho 
experiment with tell-w-all,@ legal substance, rather than more 
desirable and safer illegal chemicals suck as LSD, peyot 
psilocybin. From our first experiences with the supervised 
inhalation oftell-wall, in the spring of 1971, we discovered this 
chemical had strong potential for helping people free them: 
selves from the commion lies of the world... . A charitable 
attitude proved to be essential to a constructive use of these 
vapors... . Some were asked not to breathe tell-u-all at all, 
because of their immaturity. 

Later in Allen’s book an early defector from the Love Family 

describes his experience: 
I knewo there's a scripture inthe Bible that says you shall drink 
any deadly thing, (and) nothing will hurt you. .. . So hestarts 
taking these deep breaths. Iwas kind of reluctant. [would just 
take little sniffs, and I started getting into ita little bt. It's not 
like other drugs. t puts you in sort of totally indescribable 
weird, type of high. But in the context ofa religious experience 

it is a religious experience. . . . All these strange things 

would happen while we were doing it. I was different every 
time. 

The deaths that brought notoriety to the Love Family 
resulted from asphyxiation due to toluene intoxication. I had 
determined long before then, during the glue sniffing hysteria 
that was sweeping the nation at the tail end of the 50s, that 
deaths were most often due to an improper understanding of 
how it should be self-administered. Hed the Love Family 
encouraged their initiates to inhale their toluene (the psycho- 
active essence of airplane glue) from a piece of terry cloth, 
instead of sticking their heads in a plastic bag, the asphyxia 
tion factor would have been eliminated. Of course, there's 
nothing safe about the substance itself. It3 a poison they wash 
tobacco with (among other things). But I've got to hand it to 
the Love Family for their resourcefulness in finding a drug no 
other self-respecting hippies during that decade would have 
deigned to include in their kitbag of psychedelic sacraments. 
The irony of them lording over a couple of corpses before the 


police, as well asa presumptuous counterculture about to Love 
itself right out of existence, remains a benchmark in their 
bizarre history. I wanted to congratulate Love Israel on his 
cheek the day he dropped into the café where I work, but it 
‘was obvious his religious monomania still prevents him from 
appreciating any humor in the saintly sordidness of that 
episode. 
Since the sixties, drug directories have eamed a growing 
section on the sociology shelf Few of these bother to disc 
glue sniffing at any length. When they do, they all agree its 
dangerous, but they differ in their reports on exactly which 
parts of the body are affected by prolonged abuse. Brain cell 
damage remains the most often invoked deterrent, but I've 
read where that’s been proven a bogus holdaver from the 
antiglue sniffing campaign that followed in the wake of the 
early craze for it. Recent reports for artists on the toxicity of 
their materials put toluene, and a host of molecularly similar 
petroleum distillates, high on the list of carcinogens, empha- 
sizing their destructiveness to liver, kidney, bone marrow, and 
optical nerve functions. There's never been any doubt these 
substances aren’t safe. What remains to be proven are the 
levels and length of lethal exposure even with ventilation. 
New York painter/performance monster Joe Coleman 
Rasputinesque comments are interesting in this context: 
1 akways try to include a certain araount of carcinogenic 
material in a daily diet so my body can develop antibodies 10 
fight it. ... Man is not going to stop what he's doing; nature 
created the fuckin’ creature that's changing the envionment, 

shouldn't cancer be a part of the new environment? 
And ifit is, you can't fight it. The best way to deal with i is to 
take in minor doses slowly 

There are plenty of drugs more addictive and deadlier 
than airplane glue, but they’ veall got that one thing going for 
them that glue never had, criminal cachet. Glue's lack of clout 
on the illicit drug scene has kept it relegated to “cheap thrill” 
status. The subculture which puts the highest premium on it 
are convicts. In jail, where relief from boredom and tensions 
are pursued with a vengeance, inhalents are a valuable 
medium of barter, highly preferred over “pruno.” The convul- 
sive violence that erupted at the New Mexico State Penitenti 
ary in 1980, America’s most brutal prison riot, has been 
blamed in part on marauding cliques of inmate berserkers 
high on shoe glue and paint thinner 

Glue’s effects come closest to those associated with 
nitrous oxide (laughing gas). [t produces an anesthetic, other 
worldly buzz that's maintained only as long as the user con- 
tinues to breathe it. Tolerance can be built up, but overdose 
and death inevitably result, not from a surfeit of the substance 
itself, but from lack of oxygen to the brain. Once the initial 
rejection is overcome, the mind starts demanding that suf- 
focating pungency to fuel its rapture. Forgetting to come up 
for air is what kills people who put their faces into the feed 
bag. Foolhardiness under the influence does in the rest. “Psy- 
chedelic drunkeness” is an apt description of the vertiginous 
stupor it induces. Instantaneous idiocy inevitably follows 
unless, like the Love Family, the user isan adeptand even then 
it’s almost impossible to avoid acting stupid. In his book 
Tantra, The Yoga of Sex, Omar Garrison inadvertantly con- 
firmed a discovery | made myself at age fourteen: 

Briefly, the pho-wa or the yoga of transference, is the mystic 
art of simaulating the natural death process without cutting free 
from the body ‘An American neurologist, Andrija 
Puharich, refers to the projected self as the ‘nuclear mobile 
center of consciousness.’ He related the story of « prominent 


New York radio producer who experienced the pho-wa state 
when he accidently inhaled some glue he was using in the 
construction of a cabinet in his children’s room. 

‘Trying to maintain “a mobile center of consciousness” 
through a drug experience is the province of magicians. In our 
teenage-glue-sniffing gang we simply went “shack,” which 
meant crazy. One day it dawned on one of us that the high 
horsing around we'd been doing wasn’t half as interesting as 
astral travelling. The kid who tipped us off to reality-tunnel 
spelunking died within weeks of his discovery, but not with- 
out leaving the rest of us with the example of yogicsilence and, 
stillness he set for maximum enjoyment of the “big time” 
hallucinogens we went on to sample later. 

Admitting I've never outgrown my fondness for glue 
sniffing is like saying I'm at a stage of arrested development 
back there with bed-wetting. My psychological addiction is, 
such I have to leave certain art supplies alone, that I might 
otherwise need in my profession, for fear of abusing them 
before I use them. Luckily, I'm only attracted to toluene 50 1 
can spray away with impunity as long as that's not listed on the 
label. What prevents me from indulging in my deviance every- 
time Istep into the studio isn’t fear for my health; the shame of 
my uncoolness. Some of this guilt was lessened for me by a 
stranger I met in Costa Rica. We were sitting at a beach bar 
watching the grandeur of a tropical sunset when he felt com- 
pelled to tell me he'd never kicked the habiteither. “What's the 
‘matter with us?” I asked him, “Nothing's the matter with us, 
man,” he said. “We may be less discerning than other dopers, 
but we're a lot more flammable!” 

Reports from England a few years ago said Carbonol was 
the new drug of preference among punks. Glue has been 
making a comeback in American movies as well. Five Corners, 
Jodie Foster's latest, featured a glue sniffing scene with a 
soundtrack from Delibes’ ethereal opera, Lakmé. Since the 
Love Family left us no literature on the subject, Aleister 
Crowley's essay on ethyl oxide remains the most thoroughly 
metaphysical study of inhalent ecstasy. Curiously enough, 
Crowley's satanie dictums in The Book Of the Law read like the 
Biblical backup the Love Family found to sanctify their cere- 
‘monial sniffing. Speculation on this has led me to start ques- 
tioning some of the religious freedoms that could beat stake in 
this latest war on drugs the authorities are waging, It’s encour- 
aged me to curb my excesses for no other reason than I defi- 
nitely want to be around now to watch the country come apart 
at the seams the day they try to outlaw glue. 

— CHARLES KRAFFT 
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NCE AGAIN I HAVE come across the maze. 
in the courtyard of the Facific Science Center. The maze is 
Jabout fifty feet long, with six or eight wrong turnings and 
dead ends. It represents a serious challenge. Were I to 

attempt it at robot level (without being able to peer over the 

‘two-foot high walls), I would have to pay serious attention. 
‘The robots are constructed to sense wall, or the absence of 

wall. Their sensors are idler wheels which turn against the 

wall, orwire bumpers which brush against the wall, activating, 
microswitches which tell the robot: GO. When the sensing, 
device runs out of wall, the robot is instructed to stop, turn 
through some predetermined angle, and move ahead some 
predetermined distance, or back up, or dosomething explora: 
tory. The maneuver is repeated until the sensing device once 
again contacts a wall. In this way, the robots grope blindly 
around comers, into and sometimes out of cul-de-sacs, and 

‘occasionally find the exit from the maze. Not many do. Most 

of the contestants (they all had names, such as "Gibbler”) 

were listed on the scoreboard as DNF for “did not finish.” The 
losers ended up bumping endlessly against the same wall, or 
spinning in a corner, behaviors that have a familiar ring, 

‘Others simply gave up and stopped dead; it was hard to tell 
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whether this was due to metaphysical angst or dead batteries, 
if indeed there is any difference. 

The few robots who successfully emerged from the maze 
were met with wild applause from all of us onlookers. These 
few took two to five minutes — all but one. The superrobot 
looked likea miniature spaceship, while the others looked like 
miniature vacuum cleaners or miniature go-carts. Spaceships 
builder set it gently down at the maze entrance, and it simply 
flew through the maze in 17 seconds. It moved so fast that I 
couldn't tell what kind of sensing logic it used. I myself (or 
even a normal person) would be hard put to negotiate the 
maze so swiilly. 

I knew right then that we were in trouble. So, [signed up 
onthe spot with the Seattle Robotics Society, the organizers of 
the contest. | thought it might be important to find out what 
the super-robot had in mind (if that is the right word) for its 
fellow robots, not to mention for you and me. 

But the Seattle Robotics Society never contacted me, and I 
determined to research the problem on my own. Build Your 
(Own Working Robot by David L. Heiserman did not heip m 
research very much. It is rich in phrases like: “the set of 
noninverted outputs from latch Z208 are connected to a 
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‘input, 22078.” This is no doubt clear as day to anyone 
familiar with TTL technology, elementary control circuits, 
and Boolean algebra. My own response to instructions of this 
sortare well summarized elsewhere in the book, which notes 
that “obviously, Buster is motionless whenever both drive 
motors are stopped.” 

Perhaps, I thought, I might be able to creep up on this 
technology more gradually by assembling something simpler. 
Ido not recommend the Visible V-8 Engine model for this 
stratagem. [tis a fiendish mind-fucker which contains seven 
million paris, each tinier than the last, and each one made to 
fit into a space more inaccessible than the last. Its instruction 
‘manual is redolent of advice like: “remove the two long screws 
from the starter being careful not to allow the cover to come off 
the starter.” It is, of course, impossible to prevent the cover 
from coming off the starier unless you have seven hands, each 
with tiny tentacles rather than fingers. After many hours of 
fun like this, Buster was as motionless as Stonehenge, with 
each drive motor dead to the world. 

When my old friend Paul came through, we were able to 
make some progress. Paul actually worked at automobile 
assembly once, and, more importantly, he is all tentacles. We 
‘managed to bring the model to partial completion, a slapdash 
state in which the pistons and wristpins and rods and shafts 
actually made jerky, spasmodic movements, rather like my 
ancient Volvo which can sometimes travel for a mile or two 
between breakdowns. I was so proud of this limited success 
that I showed it to my aged mother when she too came 
through. I explained to her that it was a working, authentic 
model of a V-8 internal combustion engine. “Oh, a V-8," she 
replied brightly, “Isn’t that something you put on top of a 
television set?” 

It next came to me that if [couldn't build in the high tech 
mode myself, I might at least learn to use a 2Ist century 
computerized device, and thereby learn its mind, So I pur- 
chased a Smith-Corona XD5250, a semirobotic typewriter 
with a mind of its own, as I was to discover. The fifty-eight 
page manual demanded only a few weeks of intensive cram- 
ming before | felt prepared for a test flight on the XD5250. 1 
had in mind the composition of a simple letter. 

Inserting paper behind the platen was child's play. Then, 
frequently consulting the bulky manual, | succeeded bril- 
liantly in choosing pitch, line, impression, spacing. font plan, 
flight plan, and cruising altitude — for which the machine 
rewarded me with useful information on the date, time, and 
weather conditions on five continents. | selected the simplest 
of thirty-seven modes (TYPE, which supposedly permits you 
to type) and began my letter. Aftera few lines, I noticed a tag 
on the keyboard which read: “I am a smart typewriter! See 
what I can do... . Hold down CODE key while depressing 
the Q key.” | wanted to stop and think for a moment, to plan 
theletter Iwas writing, so depressed CODEand Qin order to 
‘buy alittle time for thought. The typewriter immediately went 
into PSYCHOTIC mode. “Hello,” it typed on its own, “I'd like 
to demonstrate some of my most popular features. Please type 
in your name followed by the RETURN key.” 

typed in COUNT DUCKULA ( feel one should retain a 
certain anonymity when communicating with machines, 
especially one’s own). The machine instantly replied by typ- 
ing: “Hello, COUNT DUCKULA. The first feature I'd like to 
show you is correction. I can remember up to a full line of 
characters. Press the CORRECT key fo see me correct auto 
‘matically. Ican also correct whole words as well as characters. 
If that weren’t enough, [can also relocate to the position...” 
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Itnattered on and on. After ten minutes or so I went into the 
Kitchen to pour myself a drink, When I returned, it was 
babbling about its wonderful 50,000 word spelling dictionary, 
whatever that is. By this time, Thad decided how to continue 
my letter, and looked for a way to turn off the manic show- 
and-tell routine. But there was no way to do it. As I hunted 
through the manual, with growing alarm, fora way toend this 
session, the typewriter became more chummy, even flir- 
tatious. “I can type in Bold print for emphasis,” it confided. 
“Type in a few words and I'll show you how nice it looks.” [ 
typed in please stop, we scarcely know each other. “Oooh, Ducky, | 
have many other features,” it typed back. 

broke into a cold sweat, realizing that I would never be 
able to type my own things on the machine, but would have to 
‘spend the rest of my life fending offits idiot, mechanical ardor. 
hit the key labelled STOP. It didn’t stop, and babbled: “Let me 
show you my automatic centering mode.” In a panic, I hit 
every key with a computerlike title, such as MODE, CLOSE, 
‘CODE and FORMAT. “Oooh, do that again,” it typed. “Let me 
show you my electronic end-of-page warning” As merciful 
blackness closed in, I was just able to yank the plug out of the 
wall socket. XD5250 print wheel gyrated spasmodically a few 
times, there was faint gurgling sound from somewhere in its 
innards, and it fell 

silent, 

Thaye not dared to plug the thing back in again. I am 
writing this in ink with a goose-quill pen, by the light of a 
kerosene lantern. It appears that | am not destined to fathom 
the new world of the 2Ist century. Nor will I ever learn the 
mind of the super-robot. lam resigned to the fact that, when. 
the time comes, the super-robot who flew through the maze 
will take me (and you) by surprise 


— JON GALLANT 


TOWN LIFE 


JAY PARINI, HENRY HOLT; 1988. 


ID YOU EVER WONDER why no one listens to contempo- 
rary classical music? | think its because it's written by 
people with Ph.Ds in composition 

‘The system works like this. You geta Ph.D. Then you 
get a job teaching in a university. The university guarantees 
you a comfortable salary and the leisure to write all the music 
you want. All you have to do in returns teach other people to 

‘write music that no one will listen to either. 

Now, don’t get the impression that I think that there's 
anything reprehensible about this. Writing music thet noene 
listens to is a pretty harmless activity. After all, some people 
make a living building thermonuclear bombs. On the other 
hand, I can't see that being a professor has anything to do 
with artistic creation. Can you imagine Beethoven teaching 
composition in a college in Nebraska, for example? 

‘And what has all this to do with the book under review, 
which is, after all, a collection of poetry? Just this: During the 
last couple of decades, the system that has worked so well for 
composers has invaded the world of literature. During the 
19608, creative writing courses began to proliferate. Colleges 
hired the graduates of these courses to teach courses of their 
own. Today, an institution that doesn’t have several such 
courses is rare indeed. 
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‘Today, a substantial number of the people who call them- 
selves “poets” are men and women with advanced degrees in 
creative writing. Practically nobody wants to read the stuff 
that they write, but this does not prevent them from teaching, 
yet another generation of students to write poetry. And of 
course we all know what’s going to happen next. Many of 
these students will, in turn, receive advanced degrees in cre- 
ative writing. Then, because they are incompetent to do any- 
thing else, they will get themselves hired by colleges, and 
teach creative writing courses of their own. 

All of this could be ignored if there were nothing more to 
it. Unfortunately, professors of creative writing have a far- 
reaching and baneful influence on American literature. The 
professors edit literary magazines (often supported by univer- 
sities). They review one another's books for periodicals, They 
invite one another to come to their respective colleges to give 
readings, and arrange that generous honoraria be paid. They 
sit on committees and award one another grant money. 

But doesn’t the same thing happen in every academic 
field? Don’t mathematicians and psychologists and 
anthropologists and philosophers praise one another's work, 
and publish one anothers papers, and award one another 
grants? Yes, they do. But there’ a big difference. Mathemati- 
cians and psychologists and anthropologists and philoso- 
phers never pretend that they’se doing anything but engaging 
in scientific or academic research. They don't claim to be 
artistically talented or “creative” people who are making con- 
{tributions to music or literature 

What makes the creative writing network especially per- 
nicious is that it rewards people for writing bad poetry. Now, 
when I say “bad,” Idon’t mean incompetent. On the contrary, 
the poetry that the professors (and their better students) write 
iselegani, highly polished stuff, Unfortunately, there israrely 
the smallest spark of life in it. In fact, I sometimes think that 
theres a conspiracy to promote poetry that is tedious and 
bland and boring. 

But how could it be otherwise? Picture yourself as the 
chairman of a creative writing department. What kind of 
graduate student would you prefer to have? Would you feel 
Comfortable with someone who was loud and obnoxious, who 
possessed something of Whitman's “barbaric yawp?” Or 
‘would you find it easier to get along with a student who wrote 
nice, safe poetry and didn’t make waves? What if you had a 
student who was an eccentric like Ezra Pound? How would 
you deal with him? Wouldn’t you feel a bit uneasy about 
{defending his work to the other professors on his thesis com: 
mittee? Or, lets suppose that your student was someone as 
cultured as Wallace Stevens, but that he wrote poems that 
were really goofy. What, exactly, would you do when you 
discovered that you couldn't make head or tail of his work? 

Now, supposedly, this piece is supposed tobe a review of 
acallection of poems entitled Town Life by a professor named 
Jay Parini (not only is he a professor, he has also written a 
textbook on poetry). Shouldn't I be saying something about 
his work? Well, yes, I suppose I should. As a matter of fact, | 
did try. But every time I tried to read over one of Parini’s poems 
so that I could comment on it, lexperienced an overwhelming, 
feeling of apathy, and found myself unable to continue. 

So what I'll do instead is tell you about a poem by Robert 
Desnos, a French journalist who was arrested by the Gestapo 
during World War Il for his activities in the Resistance, and 
who died in a German concentration camp. Its a marvelous 
little poem. Every time that I read it, I can’t help but think of 
the creative writing scene, and its successive generations of 
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students and professors. 

Desnos’ poem, entitled Le Pelican, concerns a bird (a 
pelican, of course) who lays a totally white egg, from which 
there hatches another pelican. The second pelican, in turn, 
laysa totally white egg, from which there emerges yet another 
pelican, which lays an egg from which — (Well, I think you 
get the point.) 

— RICHARD MORRIS 


LE PELICAN 


Le capitaine Jonathan, 
Ftant agé de dix-hiut ans, 
Capture un jour un pélican 
Dans une ile d'Extréme-Orient. 


Le pélican de Jonathan, 

‘Au matin, pond un oeuf tout blane 
Et il cort un pélican 

Lui ressemblant étonnamment. 


Bt ce deusiéme pétican 
Pond, a son tour, un oeuf tout blanc 
‘D’od sort, inévitablement, 
Un autre qui en fait autant. 


Cela peut durer pendant trés longtemps 
Si Yon ne fait pas d’omelette avant 
— ROBERT DESNOS (1900 - 1945) 


THE PELICAN 


One day, our captain Jonathan, 
when he was but eighteen 
‘captured a flying pelican 

on an island in the Orient 


‘This pelican of Jonathan's 
laid an egg all white, 

from which comes a pelican 
Which resembles the first aright. 


‘Then this second pelican 
lays an egg in turn, 

from which comes a pelican 
which then lays a third, 


‘This can go on for a very long time 
until one makes an omelet 


— TRANSLATION BY RICHARD MORRIS, 
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‘OU WANT TO KNOW the difference between frogs and 

toads? Mattison isn’t going to be much help: 

When these tt words were coined, only two sorts of anurans 
twere recognized: the frog, later to be known as Rana tem= 
poraria, a moist and slimy creature which jumps, and the 
toad, Bufo bufo, which és dry and warty and walks, 

Now, what with the discovery of twenty-one families, 310 
genera, and 3,445 species — its not so simple. How about 
Discoglossidae, which includes painted frogs, fire-bellied 
toads, and midwife toads. Then there are poison dart frogs, 
short-headed toads, spadefoot toads, and our landlord who is 
not only short-headed but extremely short-tempered (and 
long-winded) 

‘The largest frog in the world is the Goliath frog from West, 
Africa, over seventeen feet in length, weighing in at 2,000 
pounds. When that bugger steps on your foot, you know it. It 
doesn't go rivet — it goes GRUNT! 

‘The smallest frog is the Psyllophryie didactyla which is less 
than ten millimeters, and gets its name from the fact that it 
babbles all the time, like most twerps, and likes crawling in 
your ear. If you get one in your ear, he refuses to shut up until 
you blow him out, thus the common curse in the Brazilian rain 
forest where it lives is, “Blow it out your ear.” 

According to Mattison, frogs produce whistles, trills, 
croaks, grunts, chuckles, warbles, snaps, crackles, and pops. 
Its ll love, territoriality, species isolation, and a way to drive 
campers up the nearest tree. "Species isolation” was devised 
by mother nature to make it so that when your common Blue 
footed froggie goes a courtin’, he doesn’t spend all night 
humping a Dasypop and thus cast his seeds on barren waters, 
as it were 

What you may think of as the man in the moon is, for the 
Chinese, Hsia ma, the three-legged toad. When there is an 
eclipse, it means that Hsia is swallowing the moon, thus their 
traditional Peking song, “Ma, he’s making (frog) eyes at me.” 

There's a wonderful quote from As You Like It, 

Sweel are the uses of adversity, 
Whioi like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head 

‘The toad has turned up ina now-famous dish prepared at, 
The Three Weird Sisters Cook School in Macbeth, Scotland. 
The dish is now packaged by Bufo-Eye Frozen Foods Co.,. and 
is available at all participating dealers in your area. Other 
ingredients, being more controversial, haven't fared so well 
such as — 

1 of a blaspheming 
Gall of gout 

Nose of Turk 

Tartar’s lips 

Finger of birth-strangled babe (ditci-eliver'd by a drab) 
The recipe calls for one to make the gruel thick and slab, but 
the whole mess is frowned on by various Jewish, Tartar, Turk 
and ditch-delivered minority rights groups. They resent los. 
ing dues-paying members to a potage cooked up for hungry 
Americans merely out on the town for a new and daring Taste 
Treat 
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Because of the French predilection for frog's legs, scien 
tists at the University of California, Davis, have crossbred the 
Rana esculenta with a 1,000 meter triathalon swimmer (who 
Claimed the whole experience was “stimulating.”) They have 
thus succeeded in creating an edible frog which will feed an 
entire army of Ranophiles. 

The Australians take the cake for being bubble heads 
because they imported 62,000 toadlets in 1935 to control the 
bugs in New South Wales. The Bufo marinus took to the coun- 
try like a duck to warterand within a few years you were up to 
your gazoo in Bufo. You'd upend a bottle, and he'd be in your 
Scotch. You'd stir the lamb stew, and guess whos there 
peering out al you with his buggy eyes. You'd get in bed at 
night, and there'd be you and the wife and a couple of hun- 
dred jumpers. You'd drive the highway between Geelong and 
Moe, and there would be 1,000,000 toads, ignoring the traffic 
lights and ruining your braking system. It was enough to 
drive a man bonkers. 

My favorite frog (or tadpole) story has to do with my 
friend Roger who got shipped off by his disinterested parents 
to one of those terrible make-you-a-man schools in Northern 
England. They got their water from a nearby pond which was 
the breeding ground of all the local frogs, which, having no 
better sense, got their babies sucked into the plumbing, end- 
ing up in the school pipes. It wasn't so bad with the drinking 
ter because you could just pluck the wrigglers out with your 
fingers — but when you took a bath, st was more dicey 
jecause of the schools’ old hot water heating system,” he told 
me, “You had a choice of taking a cold bath, and playing with 
tadpoles, or taking a hot bath with dead tadpoles.” Roger was 
a pacifist, then and now, so he chose the former, but he has 
been down on frogs and English boarding schools ever since. 
He claims to have frozen his ass three winters running 
because of them. 

Mattison obviously knows everything there is to know on 
the subject. There are aver a hundred photographs, many of 
them in stunning color, vide, the golden mantella, the green 
Phryllomeddusa trinitatus (shown in the humping position; frogs 
are into humping: definitely not in the missionary position) 
And our all-time favorite, the Australian Literia caerulea — 
Whites tree frog — which looks just as grumpy and over- 
‘weightas our own Unele Herb. It looks just like him when you 
try to hit him up for a quarter to go a-courtin’ 

LORENZO W. MILAM 
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THIRD DISPATCH 


The new AMOK THIRD DISPATCH offers over 2000 titles for sale in our 100 page, 
heavily illustrated book catalog 


AMOK's THIRD DISPATCH is devoted to the extremes of information in print-- 
unflinching looks at mayhem, virus, and decay; dissections of today’s global 

power structure; hate-filled rants and lyrical paeans to oblivion; sexual impulses 
spinning out of control; the tactics of individual subversion and autonomy, and 
much more. Each section-Control, Exotica, Sleaze, R & D, Orgone, Sensory 
Deprivation, Neuropolitics, Mayhem, Parallax, Natas, Scratch'N'Sniff, Pulps, 

and Tactics--features excerpts that range from William Burroughs on "The Limits 
of Control" to James Bacon's Hollywoood is a Four Letter Town, comparing the 
respective size of Milton Berle's and Forrest Tucker's ("F Troop") cocks; from a 
letter from the infamous cannibal-murderer Albert Fish to the mother of his latest 
victim to case histories from von Krafft-Ebbing's Psychopathia Sexualis. The THIRD 
DISPATCH also features special highlighted sections of books by or about the 
neglected inventor of alternating current, Nikola Tesla; apocalyptic Fundamentalist 
cartoonist Jack Chick; exposer of American imperialist disinformation Noam 
Chomsky; apostle of Chaos worship Robert Anton Wilson, and other wildly 
divergent voices of our epoch. 


"A wonderful conspectus of that other literature that exists light-years away from 
mainstream publishing” 
J. G. Ballard 


The THIRD DISPATCH is now available for $3.00 from: 


AMOK, Dept. R, P.O.Box 875112, Los Angeles, CA 90087 
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GORKY IN THE 
KINGDOM OF 

iin 2 

HE SHADOWS 
In 1896 the aptly named Lumiére 
Brothers brought their “cinemato- 
graph’ to Russia as a novelty. It wos 
there ot Moscows Nizhny Novgorod 
Fair that Maxim Gorky saw his first 
moving picture. He later wrote this 
ion of what he witnessed. 
From The Film Factory: Russian and 
Soviet Documents 1896-1939, edited 
by Richard Toylor and lan Christie. 
(Harvard University Press; 1988.) 


Yesterday | was in the kingdom of 
the shadows. 

If only you knew how strange 
it is to be there. There are no 
sounds, no colours. There, every- 
thing — the earth, the trees, the peo- 
ple, the water, the air — is tinted in 
a grey monotone: in a grey sky there 
are grey rays of sunlight: in grey 
faces, grey eyes, and the leaves of 
the trees are grey like ashes. This 
is not life but the shadow of life and 
this is not movement but the sound- 
less shadow of movement. 

T must explain, lest Ibe sus- 
pected of symbolism or madness. 
Twas at Aumont’s café and I was 
watching the Lumiéres’ cinemato- 
gtaph — moving photographs. The 
impression it produced was so 
unusual, so original and complex, 
that I can hardly convey it in all its 
nuances, but I can attempt to convey 
its essence. 

When the lights go out in the 
room in which the Lumivres’ inven- 
tion is being shown, a large grey pic- 
ture suddenly appears on the screen. 
it is “A Paris Street,” the shadow of a 
bad engraving. As you gaze at it, you 
see cartiages, buildings and people 
in various poses, all of them frozen 
into immobility. All this in grey, and 
the sky above is also grey. You do 
not expect anything new in this all 


too familiar scene because you have 
seen pictures of Paris streets many 
times. But suddenly a strange flicker 
passes across the screen and the pic 
ture comes to life. Carriages come 
from the back of the picture towards 
you, into the darkness where you 
are sitting. From somewhere in the 
distance people appear, looming 
larger as they approach you. In the , 
foreground there are children play- 
ing with a dog. cyclists rushing 
around and pedestrians crossing the 
street, picking their way among the 
carriages. It is all moving, all alive, 
all speeding, about. It all moves into 
the foreground and then disappears 
somewhere, 

All this happens in a strange 
silence in which you cannot hear the 
rumble of wheels, the sound of 
footsteps or of speech. There is 
nothing: not a single note of the 
intricate symphony that usually 
accompanies people’s movements. 
Silently the ash-grey foliage of the 
trees sways in the wind and the grey 
silhouettes of the people glide 
silently along the grey ground as if 
condemned to eternal silence and 
cruelly punished by being deprived 
of all lifes colours. 

Their smiles are lifeless, 
although their movements are full 
of living energy and are so swift as 
to be almost imperceptible. Their 
laughter is silent, although you see 
the muscles contracting in their grey 
faces. Before you a life surges, a life 
devoid of words and shorn of the liv- 
ing spectrum of colours, a grey, 
silent, bleak and dismal life. 

It is terrifying to watch but it is 
the movement of shadows, mere 
shadows. Curses and ghosts, evil 
spirits that have cast whole cities into 
eternal sleep come to mind and you 
feel as though Merlin’s vicious trick is, 
being played out before you. It is as 
if he had cast a spell over the entire 
street, compressing its multi-storied 
buildings from their roof-tops to their 
foundations to minute size. He has 
compressed the people to corre- 
spond, depriving them of the power 
of specch and merging all the colours 
of the earth and the Sky into a 
monotonous grey. 

In this disguise he has pushed 
his grotesque creation into a niche 
in the dark room of a restaurant. 
Suddenly there is a click, everything, 
vanishes and a railway train appears 
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on the sereen, It darts like an arrow 
straight towards you — watch out! 
It seems as though it is about to rush 
into the darkness where you are sit- 
ting and reduce you to a mangled 
sack of skin, full of crumpled flesh 
and splintered bones, and destro} 
this hall and this building, so full of 
wine, women, music and vice, and 
transform it into fragments and into 
dust 

But this, too, is merely a train 
of shadows, 
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WHAT 
ALICE B. TOKLAS 
LOOKED LIKE 


Dubious Honors, by MFK Fisher 
(North Poin Press; 1968) is a collec- 
tion of introductions Ms. Fisher has 
written for other people’s books. This 
ic rom ber nroduckon to Tho Alice 
B. Toklas Cookbook, thirty-year 
memorial edition (Harper & Row; 
1984) 


Of course I "know" exactly what 
Alice looked like, and so far have 
not seen a picture of her that matches 
my own inner ones. Most of them 
are timid about how ugly she was. 
She was probably one of the ugliest 
people anyone had ever seen, to 
draw or photograph. Her face was 
sallow, her nose was big or even 
huge, and hooked and at the same 
time almost fleshy, the kind that art- 
ists try not to draw. And she had 

a real moustache, not the kind that 
old women often grow, but the 
sturdy kind, which started when she 
was first going into adolescence. 1 
don’t think she ever tried to shave 
it, or have it plucked out or removed 
chemically or with hormones, as a 
woman might do today. She wore it 
unblinkingly, as far as I can tell 
although of Course as a person of 
unusual awareness she must have 
known that some people were taken 
aback by it. A friend of mine who 
admired her greatly, and often trav- 
eled with her in her last years, wrote 
that Miss Toklas wore her close-crop- 
ped hair, which stayed black well 
into her eighties, in bangs “faintly 
echoed by a dark down on her lip” 
This amuses me. It is typical of the 
general reaction to something that 


would have been unnoticed except 
for her obvious femaleness, Another 
friend said more aptly, or at least bet- 
ter for my own picture, that her 
strong black moustache made other 
faces look nude 

‘She had remarkable eyes, very 
large and lively, the kind that seem 
to send off sparks, that sometimes 
look glowing with an inner fire 
Probably people who were intimi- 
dated at first by her fixed upon them 
with relief . .. that is, until they for 
got their shyness in the deft, supple 
way she moved and talked 

She was a tiny person, not five 
feet tall, | think, and she dressed 
with a studied daintiness, except for 
the clunky sandals on her pretty feet 
They were almost an affectation, and 
almost offensive, the kind that Ray- 
mond Duncan and his followers wore 
as they ambled along the sidewalks 
of the Left Bank, unnoticed except by 
awestruck tourists. They wore the 
togas of handwoven wool or cotton, 
depending on the weather, with 
thongs crisscrossed up their bare legs 
from their open sandals, and Isa- 
dora’s brother always strode a few 
paces ahead, with a twinkling Car- 
tier wristwatch on the arm that 
wielded his long shepherd's staff. Of 
course young students imitated the 
Chosen Few, at least in footwear, but 
it was always funny to see the san- 
dals on Miss Toklas, below her fastid- 
iously tailored suits, her fine silk 
blouses, even her loose, beautifully 
sewn house clothes, 

She loved dramatic hats, and 
after Miss Stein’s death she wore 
them oftener in rare gaddings . 
big extravagant creations with feath- 
ers and wide brims, and always the 
elegant suits and those clunky san- 
dals. Nobody has ever written, 
though, that she looked eccentric. 
Perhaps it was because of her eyes. 
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DRAGONFLY SEX 


From "Sex for Dragons and 
Damsels,” by David Thompson and 
Robin Dunbar. (New Scientist maga 
zine, London, Englond; February 
1986.) 


For the male dragonfly, sex is a mat- 
ter of both taking and giving. The 
unique structure of the dragonfly 
penis allows the male to remove 
another male's sperm from the 
female's reproductive tract before he 
inserts his own. So it is that an 
insect which typically spends 20 mi 
tutes in the act of copulation, devotes 
the first 19 minutes to clearing out 
sperm from the female’s previous 
matings. 

The recent discovery of this 
extraordinary phenomerion has given 
renewed meaning to the concept of 
sperm competition, first outlined by 
Geoff Parker of the University of 
Liverpool 15 years ago. Parker sug- 
gested that competition among males 
to fertilize a female’s eggs should be 
especially intense among insects 
whose females mate repeatedly both 
before and during the process of egg- 
laying. In a classic study of dung 
flies, Parker used males whose sperm 
had been made infertile by exposure 
to high doses of radiation to demon- 
strate that the last male to mate with 
a female fertilized more than 90 per- 
cent of the eggs she subsequently 
laid. 

Exacily how the male achieved 
this, however, remained something 
of a mystery. One possibility is that 
each male simply packs the sperm 
from previous matings further into 
the female's reproductive tract. 
Sperm pushed into the furthest 
recesses become inaccessible to the 
female, who uses the sperm in her 
storage organs on a “last in, first 
out” basis, 
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GOING DOWN 

AT A COMPANY 
CALLED TRW 

The sermon in this possage was 
delivered by Brother Vance Triplet 
during o revival at the Bethany Bap- 
tist Church in Rominger, North Car- 
lina. From Giving Glory to God in 
Appalochia: Worship Practices of 
Six Boptist Subdenominations, by 
Howard Dorgon. (The University of 
Tennessee Press; 1987.) 


It seems there was a man who, prior 
to his “going down,” had been a 
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solid mountain citizen, attentive to 
his wife and children and to his 
work as a farmer and part-time car- 
penter. His ruination, however began 
Wwhen he left the farm and went to 
work for TRW, a manufacturer of 
electronic components, at its plant 

in Boone, North Carolina 


They put this friend, Amen, 

in charge of a bunch of women, 
there at that TRW plant. 
Faoant you to know, Amen, 
when men give in to the flesh, 
they go down, Amen! 

They go down! 


Amen, 


+ That plant manager put him in charge, 


Amen 
Of this bunch of svomen. 
And he saz them every day. 

And he walked among thert every day. 
And he smiled at then every day 
And they smiled at kim every dy. 
And he went down 
Ameen, he went down, 
and under, 

and beneath, 

and below, 
and down! 

Til he forgot the spirit 
sand gave int to the flesh 


It must be noted immediately 
that there was in Triplett’s demeanor 
no evidence of a conscious use of this 
passage for sexual titillation. He 
didn't smile, and his audience cer- 
tainly did not respond with knowing 
chuckles. The “down, and under, 
and beneath, and below” ending 
seemed to be nothing more than a 
stylistic flourish, 
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A WORD FROM 
THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD 
OF BUCK KNIVES 
Buck Knives is a manufacturer of 
hunting knives. The following mes- 
sage from the company’s chairman, 


Al Buck, is included with each new 
knife, 


If this is your first Buck Knife, “wel- 
come aboard.” You are now part of 
a very large family. Although we're 
talking about a few million people, 
we still like to think of each one of 
our users as. a member of the Buck 
Knives Family and take a personal 
interest in the knife that was bought 
With normal use, you should never 
have to buy another 

Now that you are family, you 
might like to know a little more 


about our organization. The fantastic 
growth of Buck Knives, Inc. was no 
accident. From the beginning, man- 
agement determined to make God 
the Senior Partner. Ina crisis, the 
problem was turned over to Him, 
and He hasn't failed to help us with 
the answer. Each knife must reflect 
the integrity of management, includ- 
ing our Senior Partner. If sometimes 
we fail on our end, because we are 
human, we find it imperative to do 
our utmost to make it right. OF 
course, to us, besides being Senior 
Partner, He is our Heavenly Father 
also, and it’ a great blessing to us to 
have this security in these troubled 
times, If any of you are troubled or 
perplexed and looking for answers, 
may we invite you to look to Him, 
for God loves you. 
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MARTYRS 


In his novel Parrot’s Perch (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich; 1985) author 
Michael Rio's central character, 
Father Joachim, is o Letin American 
priest who hos survived torture in 

his notive land. At the time of the 
story he is living in exile in a monos- 
tery in Brittany. One Sunday the 
abbot asks him fo give the sermon, 


‘My brother monks, your abbot, your 
father has honored me — me, a 
eign priest who has for a year shared 
in the life of your abbey — by 
requesting that I give the commen- 
tary on the Eucharist this Sunday 
T've asked myself a number of 
questions. Ought [ to follow custom 
and repeat yet again what you have 
heard a thousand times, what you 
know and believe about humility, 
prayer, faith? Or should I make a point 
and run the risk of bringing the voice 
of an individual man, an individual 
flesh and spirit, into this house 
‘which has banished it? And do [ in 
consequence run the risk of scan- 
dalizing you? Whatever the case, I've 
decided to take that chance and 
speak to you about pain, about the 
cult of pain which is one of the bases 
of our religion — and to begin with 
the Passion of Christ. The horror of it 
has been minutely detailed in texts 
and iconography: it was supposed to 
be the greatest evil, but those works 
have from the beginning indissolubly 
linked it to the greatest good, which 
is the Redemption and the life, The 
two blend indistinguishably in a fab- 
ric woven of blood and love, suffer- 
ing and joy, the garden of tortures 
and the garden of delights, the vie~ 
tim and the executioner; and these 
produce a breed of man who is both 


his own victim and his own execu- 
tioner. The martyrs: Fabian, Valen- 
tine, Timothy, Gordian, Meuris, 
Achilles, Pancras, Urban, Mar- 
celeinus, the apostle Paul, james the 
Greater, Nazarius, Simplicius, 
Faustinus, Abdon, Sennen, Donatus, 
Sixtus, Eugenia, Protus, Hyacinth, 
Cyprian, Maurice, Justina, Cosmas, 
Damian, Valerian, Tiburtius, 
Chrysogonus, Catherine, whose 
good fortune it was simply to be 
decapitated. Stephen, Matthias, 
Eusebias, Chrysanthus, Daria, who 
were stoned. The apostle Thomas, 
Agnes, the apostle Matthew, Victor, 
Ursula and the eleven thousand vir- 
gins, the apostle Simon, the apostle * 
Judas, who died by the sword. 
Eutychius, Gervase, Maximus, who 
‘were flogged to death. Anastasia, 
the apostle Barnabus, Theodore, who 
were burned alive. Vitus, Modestus, 
Protasius, Felix, who were broken on 
the rack. The apostle John and 
Caecilius, who were boiled alive. 
Blaise and Boniface, who were scored 
with claws and combs of iron. Sym- 
phorian and Cornelius, who were 
flogged, and then decapitated. Cal- 
ixtus, who was flogged and thrown 
down a well. Sebastian, who was 
flogged and shot through with 
arrows. Lucy, Primus, Secundus, 
Christopher, Cyriacus, Savinian, who 
were burned with oil, pitch, iron, 
lead, and then decapitated. Law- 
rence, Gorgonius, Dorotheus, 
Dionysius, who were flogged and 
burned on a grill. Saturninus, who 
was flogged, burned with irons, 
quartered on a rack, and decapitated 
Eustace, who was thrown into a 
bronze bull heated over a fire, James 
Intercisus, who was cut into pieces. 
‘Quentin who was placed on a rack, 
flogged, burned with oil, pitch, and 
quicklime, and impaled - . 

[Father Joachira continues this litany 
— the horrors escalating — for another 
page and a half, then says:} 

If Ihave been able to recite to 
you here the horrible, monotonous 
list of the martyrs’ sufferings, it 
because the Church does not stand 
in spite of such madness and such 
shame — rather, it stands upon 
them, Such tribulations became and 
still are exempla; and we see in them 
not just a veneration for beings who 
refused to betray their ideas, but a 
veritable fascination with the 
redemptive power of pain... . What 
have they made of God? What man 
would dare ask his child for such 
horrifying proofs of love? . So ist 
it fair to ask whether, in this view 
of things, the ultimate in love 
| doesn’t engender the ultimate in cru- 
|  elty? The trinity of love and suffering 
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a cruelty, all one by a perverted 
chain of implication; the necessity 

‘of Redemption through suffering by 
the exaltation of martyrdom — these 
the Church has throughout its his- 
tory shown to be permanent and 
ambiguous. Ambiguous because, 
having taken power, the tortured 
became the torturers. Permanent 
because that scandalous trading of 
places affirmed the validity of the 
original concept, instead of disarm- 
ing it: whoever the torturer, whoever 
the tortured, suffering remains the 
route to Redemption. And for cen- 
turies the Holy Inquisition consid- 
ered it a charitable duty to torture, 
burn, and destroy bodies in order 
to save souls; and so, in spite of 
themselves, the spiritually guilty 
became victims and gained a chance 
at salvation” 
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WHAT IS 
APOCALYPSE? 


From “Welcome to the Dreamtime,” 
by Michael Ventura. (ZG magazine, 
415 Latoyette St. New York, New 
York 10003; 1988.) A superb anthol- 
gay of Me Venturas welings enitled 
Shadow Dancing in the U.S.A. was 
published by Jeremy Torcher in 1985. 


But what is Apocalypse? In Revela- 
tions it is described as the coming 
of the Beast: “Then I saw a beast 
coming up from the sea with ten 
homs and seven heads, and upon 
his horns ten diadems, and upon 
his heads the names of blasphemy 
The beast | saw was like a leopard, 
and his feet as those of a bear, and 
his mouth as the mouth of a lion 
‘And the dragon gave him his power 
and his throne and his great 
authority... Then the whole earth 
went in wonder after the beast. . 
Who is like the beast, and who can 
fight with him?” 

From antiquity to Freud to Jung, 
the sea is the great symbol of the 
human psyche. It'S a multi-layered, 
multi-headed image, an image of 
simultaneity, which in itself is seen 
as a great power. “And upon 
heads the names of blasphemy’ 
the expectation is that when this psy- 
chic beast appeared it would chal- 
lenge all the laws. 

These fearful writers of early 
Christianism sensed what had been 
started: That the new Christianist 
focus on the individual would sooner 
or later bring forth the secrets of the 
psyche — but in ways which would 
contradict their conscious morality. 


They saw this as, literally, the end 
of the world. 

But perhaps they were being a 
mite too concrete. It is the end of a 
world, certainly — the world in 
which waking and dream are rigidly 
separate, When the “beast” rises 
from the “sea,” the surrealities of our 
dreamlife become the daily facts of 
waking, life 

For we in the late twentieth con- 
tury live in the time-space of the 
dream. The dream’ instantaneous 
changes, its unpredictable meta- 
‘morphoses, random violence, arch- 
etypal sex; its constant cascade of 
supercharged imagery; its threaten- 
ing sense of multiple meaning — for 
a quarter of a million years this envi- 
ronment enveloped us only in our 
sleep, or in arts experienced by the 
very few on very caeluly Srches- 
trated religious rituals. Now, in our 
electronic environment, the dream- 
world greets us when we open our 

s. It is the “something deeper” 
‘within us that creates allthis fubver: 
sive wanting, wanting, wanting; The 
Jong-suppressed psyche, as out- 
rageous in conservatives as in bohe- 
mians, in capitalists as in Marxists, 
in evangelicals as in atheists, that is 
finally free to feed on the outer 
world, and so to grow. 

In every other century there was 
an obvious separation between 
What's called the “subconcious” and 
the “conscious.” Individual daily life 
was more or less ordered, however 
‘unjust or distasteful, and caco- 
phonous cross-purposes were left 
to be slept through in dreams. But 
now we live in a technologically hal- 
lucinogenic culture that behaves with 
the sudden dynamics of the dream. 
That duplicates the conditions of dream- 
ing. Technology projects the sub- 
conscious into countless things. What 
distinguishes the twentieth century 
is that each individual life is a daily 
progression through a concrete but 
fluctuating landscape of the psyche's 
projections. The surreality, simul- 
taneity, sexuality, and instantaneous 
change that occur in our dreams all 
occur all around us. So the condition 
of our subconscious is also the condi- 
tion of this physical environment 
\we've built for ourselves. And, as 
Freud was the first to point out, “In 
the subconscious there is no time.” 
Without time, there can be no space. 
Without time and space, the tradi 
tional filters and channels of human 
consciousness dissolve. 

We reel between dream and 
dream, between the dreams of our 
sleep that speak to us alone and the 
dream-scape of this waking world 
in which we make our way through 


millions of dream-fragments that col 
lide around us, each with its fitting 
moment of dominance. 
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NUEVO TANGO 


The following liner notes were writ- 
ten by Enrique Fernandez for the 
‘album Tango: Zoro Hour by Astor 
Piazrola ond the New tango 
Quintet. Available on the Pangaea 
label (PAN-42138), distributed by 
MCA Inc., 70 Universal City Plaza, 
Universal City, Californio; 1986. 


Strip to your underwear if you're not 
in black tie. Get obscene if you want 
but never casual. You feel an urge? 
‘Touch its pain, wrap yourself around 
it, Don’t put on airs. What you seem 
must be what you are, and what you 
are is a mess, honey, but that’s okay, 
as long 28 you wear it inside. Look 
sharp! Don’t slouch. See anyone 
slouching here? Stay poised, taut, 
hard. Listen to your nerves. It’s zero 
hour. Anxiety encroaches, wave your 
wave, with every squeeze of the band- 
onedn. Already twisted by the om 
trapesto of uprightness and savagery, 
this new tango turns the screw even 
tighter with its jazz dissonances and 
truncated phrasings. No relief, No 
quarter, At zero hour only passion 
can save you. Time is flowing back- 
ward and forward into the vortex. 
From the rooms come a warm air and 
a choked melody of syncopated 
gasps. Something throbs. 
under your skin. It’s inside you 
know, this bordelio virus, this plea 
sure that tastes so much of anger and 
Brief When you find pools of pure, 
sweet light, bathe in their waters, 
balm for your lacerations. For the 
whiplash scars the bundoneén is leav- 
ing your soul. If this were the old 
milonga of the slums, or those popu: 
lar songs about painted faces and 
purloined love, you could let distance 
sketch a smile on your lips. Cheap. 
irony. You won't get away that easy. 
‘This music is for you. It always had 
you in mind, your habits, your 
‘witches, the tiny bloodvessels burst- 
ing inside you when you hide what 
you feel. So walk in the parlor, bring 
4 friend or come alone. Come hear 
the master as he presses the growling, 
tiger that threatens to embrace him 
and shapes the beast into a purring 
Kitten, and tiger again. And kitten. 
Its all'a game. You're going to play 
it, too. You're going to dance with 
the tiger. Don’t worry, your life is in 
danger. Remember your instructions, 
Listen up. And suffer, motherfucker, 
this is the tango, 
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A CATHOUSE 
FOR DOGS 


From on interview with New York 
artist Joey Skaggs in Pranks!, edited 
by Andrea Juno and V. Vale. (Re/ 
Search Publications, 20 Romolo 
Street #8, San Francisco, California; 
1987.) According to the book's edi- 
tors, the objective of Mr. Skaggs’ 
work “has always been to force peo- 
ple to question and enter into 
dialogue on vital issues concerning 
truth in news reportage; morality, 
sensationalism and violence; the 


.effecis the media have on public 


opinion and taste; and ways viewers 
can decipher media more effec- 
tively!” 


JOEY SKAGGS: In 1976, I ran an 
advertisement in the Village Voice 
which read: 


CATHOUSE FOR DOGS 
featuring a savory selection of hot 
bitches. From pedigree (Fifi, the 
French Poodle) to mutts (Lady the 
‘Tramp). Handler and Vet on duty. 
Stud and photo service available. No 
weirdos, please. Dogs only. By 
appointment. Call 254-7878. 


Lalso wrote a press release about 
my new establishment, the Cathouse 
for Dogs: if your dog graduated from 
obedience school, if it was his birth- 
day, if you were embarrassed to 
come home and find him humping 
a pillow, or fearful of having a party 
because your dog would mount your 
company’s legs — since there were 
cemeteries for dogs, restaurants for 
dogs, clothing stores for dogs — all 
the amenities of life except the one 
a dog would enjoy the most, now for 
the first time for fifty dollars you 
could get your dog sexually gratified. 

This was not a mating service 
for the purpose of breeding: this was 
purely a sexual pleasure service. 

The response was unbelievable. | had 
peopl willing to pay fifty dollars to 
we their dog sexually gratified, as 
well as people who came “out of the 
closet” — people who wanted to 
have sex with dogs, both male and 
female; people who wanted to watch 
their dog having sex with another 
human being, and it went like that. 

I waited for the press, and I 
didn’t have to wait long — the media 
wanted to see this. I got together 25 
actors and 15 dogs and staged A 
Night In A Cathouse for Dogs for 
the media. Thad, for example, an 
actress dressed in a red dress with 
a red bow in her hair come out with 


‘a Saluki hound with a red sweater 
and red bow, and parade it in front 
of the male dogs being held by actors 
posing as customers. I, as the 
announcer, would say, “This is Sarah 
and Luba. Luba is a two-year-old 
Saluki hound. She has a preference 
for Dobermans. She's almost a vit- 
gin,” and I went on like this. I had 
2 phony veterinarian present, and 
gave a lecture on dog copulation 
technique complete with photo- 
graphs. [had ¢ questionnaire that 
the fake customers would fill out: 
how old is your dog, has it been 
inoculated for rabies or distemper, 
do they have a certificate, why are 
they getting their dog laid, and so 
on... . The media were there — 
they were the only ones who weren't 
actors — and they just took it hook, 
line, and sinker .. . . They believed 
it, The Soho News ran a carnpaign 
against me. I incited the ASPCA, 
THe Bureau of Animal Affairs, the 
NYPD vice squad, the Mayors Office, 
and various religious and humane 
‘organizations who all took up the 
‘cainpaign to put me out of business, 
and I became the whoremaster of 
New York [ABC called and 
wanted to do a documentary on me 
» . . Leould have made a fortune 
— I said I was going to franchise it, 
and have bumperstickers (“Get a Lite 
tle Tail For Your Dog’). The press 
kept growing and the story became 
international . . .. ABC’s documen- 
tary was nominated for an Emmy 
as the best news broadcast of the 
year, and I was subpoenaed by the 
Attorney General for illegally ran- 
ning a cathouse for dogs . . . . When 
it was revealed that it was not true 
— that it was a hoax — ABC never 
retracted their story... . the news 
condescends to its audience and is 
frequently contrived. As a result, if 
you were only an ABC news-watcher 
‘and you didn’t see any other net- 
works saying it was a hoax, you'd 
still to this day think there was a 
Cathouse for Dogs. 
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DIALOGUE 


In The Cinema of Wim Wenders: 
From Paris, France to Paris, Texas, 
by Kathe Geist (UMI Research Press; 
1988), the author uses the following 
example to illustrate how, in Mr. 
Wender's film Goolie, “characters 
talk without communicating” 


BLOCH: It smells strange outside 
HERTHA: Somebody died next door 
yesterday. 

BLOCH: Does your waitress wear 
orthopedic shoes? 


HERTHA (looking out the window): 
That must be the bicycle. 

BLOCH: Which bicycle? 

HERTHA: The mute schoolboy’s. 
BLOCH: If these shoes came in other 
colors, they could become the fash- 
ion. Did the man who fixes wells 


return? 

HERTHA: He couldn't even call for 
help. 

BLOCH: Who? 


HERTHA: The boy, 


In 1977, the priory of the Order of 
Si. Mary of Bethlehem began to be 
used far housing the insane. By the 
eighteenth century it was known bet- 
ter os Bethlem or Bedlom and hod 


become @ major tourist ctiraction. 
This account is from Mind Forg'd 
Manacles: A History of Madness in 
England from the Restoration to the 
Regency, by Roy Porter (Horvord 
University Press; 1987.) 


It was traditionally a favorite resort 
for sightscers. Until around 1770 they 
simply turned up, Sundays excepted, 
being expected to drop some coppers 
into the poor box, and occasionally 
wreaked havoc. Londoners such as 
Pepys and Evelyn had all gone along; 
and provincials up in town would 
tour Bethlem, together with other 
shows of London such as the lions 
in the Tower or Bartholomew Fair. 
Thus in 1708 the Lancastrian Nich- 
las Blundell “walked to Bedlom,” 
and several years later he came back 
for more: 

I went to Bedlom in More- 
fields with my Wife and then 
we went to see the show of the 
Waterworks but were disap- 
pointed they not being to be 
shewed this night 

Bedlam also had its side attrac- 
tions, being a haunt of prostitutes. 
As Ned Ward put it 

Mistresses, we found, were 
to be had of all ranks, qualities, 
colours, prices and sizes 
Every fresh comer was soon 
engaged in an amour; tho’ they 
came in single they went out 
by pairs... a sportsmen, at 
any hour of the day, may meet 
with game for his purpose. 

But the true lure of Bedlam was 
the frisson of the freakshow, Juxtapos- 
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ing reason to folly, its meeting of 
opposites made it a national joke 
Thus Ward had a character remark 
to his friend, on seeing the exterior, 
“1 conceiv'd it to be my Lord Mayor's 
Palace, for | could not imagine se 
stately a structure could be design’d 
for any Quality inferior; he smil'd 

at my innocent Conjecture, and 
inform’d me this was Bedlam, an 
Hospital for Mad-Folk: in truth, said 
1, I think they were Society.” 
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THE 
SUBURBANIZATION 
OF THE SOUL 


From J.G, Ballard, a book about the 
British novelist and short story writer, 
edited by Andrea Juno and V.Vale. 
(Re/Search Publications; 1984. 
Ballard’s recent books include 
Empire of the Sun (Simon and Schus- 
ter; 1984) and The Day of Creation 
(Farrar Strauss Giroux; 1987.) 


1G. Ballard: 1 was talking, to my kids 
and some of their friends, all of 
whom are in their early 20s, and L 
was saying that if, as science fiction 
writer, you ask me to make a predic- 
tion about the future, | would sum 
up my fear about the future in one 
word: boring. And that's my one fear: 
that everything has happened; 
nothing exciting or new or interest- 
ing is ever going to happen again 

the future is just going to be a 
vast conforming suburb of the sou! 
nothing new will happen, no break: 
outs will take place. 

‘Ten years ago, in the early 1970, 
Mercedes gave me a frve trip across 
Germany. They were celebrating the 
100th anniversary of Karl Benz's 
invention of the motorcar, or maybe 
the first car Benz. made — it wes a 
big celebration, at any rate. A huge 
cavalcade of antique cars set out from 
Bremerhaven in the North and trun- 
dled all the way down to Stuttgart in 
the South of Germany, where they 
now make VWs. These cars, because 
they were so slow, couldn’t go on 
the autobahn, which is the only way 
Id traveled when I'd been to Ger 
many before. We traveled on all these 
side roads at about 30 miles an hour, 
so I had a really good look at the te 
rain. And suddenly [ had this appall- 
ing glimpse — it suddenly struck me 
that if [had to put my finger on 
what the future was going to be like, 
it asn't going to be like New York 
or Tokyo or Los Angeles or Rio de 
Janeiro, 

The future was going to be like 


a suburb of Dusseldorf; that is, one 
of those ultra-modern suburbs with 
the BMW and the boat in every 
drive, and the ideal sort of middi 
management house and garden 
Immaculate suites — not a cigarette 
end anywhere, with an immaculate 
modern school and a shopping pre- 
cinet; a consumer goods paradise 
with not a leaf out of place — even 
a drifting leaf looks as if it has too 
much freedom! Very strange and 
chilling — superficially what every- 
body is aspiring to all over the world: 
the suburbs of Nairobi or Kyoto or 
probably Bangkok now, 

Everywhere — all over Africa 
and South America, if you visit, you 
see these suburbs springing up. They 
represent the optimum of what peo- 
ple want. Theres a certain sort of 
logic leading towards these immacu- 
late suburbs. And they're terrifying, 
because they are the death of the soul 
And I thought, my god, this is the 
prison this planet is being turned 
into. 


At this time, the Baader Meinhof 
— you know, that armed gang that 
came out very left politically — 
robbed banks, killed some American 
servicemen in a raid, and all the rest 
— was al its height. Nobody could 
understand these people. They were 
all sort of well-to-do, middle-class, 
well-educated kids’ from 
paratively speaking, rich families, 
Who took to all this “absurd vio- 
lence.” Nobody could understand 
them. But suddenly I realized, my 
god, of course I can understand them, 
If you're brought up in one of these 
suburbs around a German city, 
where nothing is ever allowed out 
of place, where because they were 
so terrified by the experiences of 
WWII and the Nazi epoch, that 
they'd gone to any length to make 
certain that everybody is happy, that 
everyone in school or kindergarten 
is dutifully equipped so there would 
be no deviance and no problem later 

if you have a world like that, 
without any kind of real freedom of 
the spirit, the only freedom to be 
found is in madness. [ mean in a com- 
pletely sane world, madness is the 
only freedom! 

Thats what's coming. That's why 
the suburbs interest me — because 
you see that coming. Where one’s 
almost got to get up in the morning 
and make a resolution to perform 
some sort of deviant or antisocial act, 
some perverse act, even if it’s just 
sort of kicking the dog, in order to 
tablish one’s own ireedom 
Suburbs are very sinister places, con- 
trary to what most people imagine. 
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CARL JUNG AND 
THE THING (FROM 
ANOTHER WORLD) 


In Howard Howks: A Jungian Study, 
(Capra Press; 1987] cuthor Clark 
Branson uses "The Thing” in his 
attempt to describe a Jungian arch- 
elype. 


‘The dismemberment instance in The 
Thing (From Another World) is part 

of specific Northern European 
mythic parallel. In section I, I related 
that archetypal features charac- 
teristically emerge, in the series, 
elsewhere than in the mythos of a 
Setting or situation, such as it may 
be (indicating Land of the Pharoahs 

as one illustration). In The Thing 
(From Another World) we have a par- 
tial exception to this, as archetypal 
features are very much projected in 
the science-fictional creature, who 
is, after all, like a deity. Yet, in 
Hawk’ menner, the film's substance 
is less in its science fiction genre fea- 
tures than in the group, their peer 
centeredness and character relation- 
ships, and how they manage to beat 
the mortal danger upon them. Fur- 
ther, and importantly, the humanoid 
creature is, in a cryptic way, a mem- 
ber of the human group. 


‘ = ae 
TOEKHEAD BOY 
By JK. Potter. Front cover of Hor- 
rorstruck: The World of Dark Fan- 
tasy. (155 Surrey Drive, East Glen 


Ellyn, Mlinois 60137; January/Febru- 
ary 1988.) 
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SAFE SEX 


The Village Both is a brand of 
“moisturizing foam bath” produced 
by Minnetonka, Inc. of Minnelonka, 
Minnesota. Pictured here is the 
instructional label that appears on 
each botile of the product 


The Village Pratl : 


{Fonly you could find a ma 
ss Soma vou feel Psa : 
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Bath, Enjoy a sense of eriotonal wel being as the 
warm, scented water envelopes you lie & loving 
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WHAT THE 
FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR SAW 
On 8 December 1597, André 
Hurvalt, the French Ambassador to 
Englond, had © private oudience 
with Elizabeth I. This description of 
the Queen is token from Huruall's 
account as it appears in Eyewitness 
to History, edited by John Carey 
(Harvard University Press; 1988.) 


She was strangely aitired in a dress 
of silver cloth, white and crimson, 
or silver “gauze,” as they call it. This 
dress had slashed sleeves lined with 
red taffeta, and was girt about with 
other little sleeves that hung down to 
the ground, which she was forever 
twisting and untwisting. She kept 
the front of her dress open, and one 
could see the whole of her bosom. 
and passing low, and often she 
would open the front of this robe 
with her hands as if she were hot. 


The collar of the robe was very high, 
and the lining of the inner part all 
adorned with little pendants of rubies 
and pearls, very many, but quite 
small. She had also a chain of rubies 
and pearls about her neck. On her 
head she wore a garland of the same 
material and beneath it a great red- 
dish-coloured wig, with a great num- 
ber of spangles of gold and silver, 
and hanging down over her forchead 
some pearls, but of no great worth 
(On either side of her ears hung two 
great curls of hair, almost down to 
her shoulders and within the collar 
of her robe, spangled as the top of 
her head. Her bosom is somewhat 
wrinkled as well as one can see for 
the collar that she wears round her 
neck, but lower down her flesh is 
exceedingly white and delicate, 50 
far as one could see. 

As for her face, it is and appears 
to be very aged. It is long and thin, 
and her teeth are very yellow and 
unequal, compared with what they 
were formerly, so they say, and on 
the left side less than on the right. 
Many of them are missing so that 
one cannot understand her easily 
when she speaks quickly. Her figure 
is fair and tall and graceful in what- 
ever she does; so far as may be she 
keeps her dignity, yet humbly and 
graciously withal. 
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COCTEAU’S WAY 
OF LIFE 

Jesse Browner's new translation of 
Jean Cocteau's Diary of an Unknown 
— the first English longuage edition 
(Poragon House; 1988) was orig- 
inolly published in France in 1953. 
The following extracts ore from the 
chapler enliled “On © Woy of Life! 


‘Take care not to shave your antennae 
of a morning. 


Respect movements, flee schools. 


Be someone else when receiving your 
blows (Leporello). 


Be a constant outrage to modesty: 
There is nothing to fear: modesty 
is exercised only among the blind. 


Contradict the so-called avant-garde 
Hasten slowly. 
Run faster than beauty. 


Compromise yourself. Obscure your 
own trail. 


Withdraw quietly from the dance. 


Fight any instinct to be humorless, 


for humorlessness is the worst of all 
absurdities. 


Don’t put all your baskets in one 
88 

Allow the power of the soul to grow 
as flagrant as the power of sex. 


Hate only hatred. 


Disavow anyone who provokes or 
accepts the extermination of a race 
to which he does not belong, 

Be a mere assistant to your uncon- 


Do only half the work. The rest will 
do itself. 


Consider metaphysics as an exten- 
sion of the physical. 


Fear idolization like the plague. The 
idol will be covered over, the non: 
idol uncovered, 


The wall of stupidity is the hand 
work of the intellectuals. One di 
tegrates trying to get through it. But 
one is compelled to get through it, 

regardless of the cost. The more basic 
your equipment, the better its chance 
of overcoming the walls resistance 


Anything of any importance cannot 
help but be unrecognizable, since 

it bears no resemblance to anything 
already known. 
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PSYCOTIC PINEAPPLE 
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EXCERPTS is trademarked and 
copyrighted by the Reginald A 
Fessenden Educational Fund, Inc. 
Plarmed frequency of EXCERPTS 
is four times a year. EXCERPTS 
welcomes submissions of original 
for unusual material. We prefer 
shor! pieces — 500 words or less. 
Always include the source of any 
excerpt you submit. Please enclose 
@ SASE if you wish your submis- 
sion returned. The mailing address 
for EXCERPTS is 
EXCERPTS 
clo The Fessenden Review 
1259 El Camino Real, #108 
‘Menlo Park, California 94025 


EXCERPTS COVER PHOTO: 
“WILLIE (POPEYE) INGRAM, 
MAUMEE, OHIO, _ 1979 
FROM IN SEARCH OF THE 
MONKEY GIRL, _PHOTO- 
GRAPHS AND TEXT BY RAN- 
DALL LEVENSON, STORIES 
BY SPALDING GRAY. APER- 
TURE; 1982, KAY YY 
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“This deliberotely 
misspelled band 
was one of the Bay 
Area's best-known 
garage-style new 
wave groups 
Peycotic Pineapple 
became very fomil- 
iar os G nome and 
even os a kind of 
Eost Bay concept — 
largely because 
of a long series of 
cartoon-style hand- 
bills executed by 
‘one of the group's 
members, John 
Seabury” From The 
‘Art of Rock: Posters 
from Presley to 
Punk, by Paul D. 
Grushkin (Abbeville 
Press; 1987). 
HHRVY 


AS I LAY DYING 


BY WILLIAM FAULKNER. RANDOM HOUSE (VINTAGE); 1987. 


‘And then he died. He did not know he was dead. I would lie by 
him in the dark, hearing the dark land talking of God's love and His 
bet and His sin; hearing the dark voicelessness in which the words 
are the deeds, and the other toords that are not deeds, that are just the 
_gaps int people’ lacks, comting down like the criesofthe geese out of the 
‘wild darkness in the old terrible nights, funtbling at the deeds like 
orphans to whom are pointed out in a crowd two faces and told, That is 
your jather, your mother. 


JHIS 1S FAULKNER'S FOURTH novel. It was published in 
1930. The corrected text was edited by Noel Polk and 
ued in 1965. Those who think they should know say 
that As [ Lay Dying, Light m August, and Absalom, Absalom! 
are Faulkner's three greatest works, certainly greater than the 
later turkey works like Intruder in the Dust and A Fable. 

Its alla matter of taste. Some claim The Sound ared the Fury 
to be the Towering Faulknerian Masterpiece. Certainly it per- 
‘mits one to immerse oneself in a jigsaw puzzle, taking one 
through original sin, into the minds of idiots, neocapitalists, 
intellectuals, drunkards — and a family bent on destroying, 
itself with hate and memories. This against a background of 
blacks who pretend to serve, and who, in disguise (perhaps 
even in blackface), maintain the whole familial operating sys- 
tem, It is a delight to pull apart, to examine, to put back 
together —to parse out the order, the proper sequence of it. It 
runs second only to Ulysses in providing rich clues, and thus 
such temptation for restructuring. 

The Sound and the Fury has also given us some of the most 
delicious quotes out of American literature. For example, this 
from the mouth (or mind) of Quentin at the moment he 
prepares himself for death, by his own hand, in the River 
Charles: 

11 is hard believing to think that a love or a sorrow is a bond 
purchased without design and which matures witlynilly and is, 
recalled without voar ning to be replaced by whatever issue the 
gods happen to be floating at te tine. 
Or this, an early twentieth century koan that some of us think 
deserves to be carved on Faulkner's gravestone: 
Was the saddest word of all there is nothing else inthe world its 
not despair until tine its mot even time until it cons. 

The Sound and the Fury is a jigsaw puzzle, three days in 
almost sequence (April 7, April 6, and April §, 1928) — and 
one day eighteen years before. The “heto,” for the first time in 
southern literature (since Little Women, at least) is Dilsey, the 
dark foundation of the Compson family. Faulkner himself 
believed the antihero, Jason, to be the most vicious character 
he had ever created. There is the singular pleasure of secing 
him get his come-uppance at the hands of his niece. One of the 
best moments in American fiction comes when he, hard, 
vicious, destructive yahoo that he is, realizes that he has been 
had; that the money he has been so carefully stealing from his 
family for ten years, hidden in the proverbial shoebox in his 
closet, has been spirited away by his niece 

The door opened, stoung inaward. He stood in it for a moment, 
‘hiding the room, then he stepped aside. “Go in," he said ina 
‘hick, light voice. They went in. [tas not agir's room. Itzaas 
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not anybody's roont, and tne faint scent of cheap cosmetics and 
the few feminine objects and the other evidences of crude and 
hopeless efforts to feminize it but added to its anonymity, 
giving it that dead and stereotyped transience of rooms int 
assignation houses. The bed had not been disturbed. On the 
floor lay a soiled undergarment of cheap silk a little too pink; 
from a half open bureau drawer dangled a single stocking, The 
window was open. A pear tree grew there, close against the 
Inouse. It was in bloom arid the branches scraped and rasped 
against the house and the myriad air, driving in the window, 
brought into the room tte forlorn scent of the blossoms. 
‘There are enough puzzle clues, scattered symbols, inter 
stices, literary games, and timewarps in Tie Sound and the 
Fury to keep the many besotted Ph.D. candidates at Berkeley 
or Columbia or Harvard busy with bothersome footnotes well 
into the next century. 


Perhaps it is the rejection of this scribomania that so 
appeals to the champions of As [Lay Dying. The two works are 
close together in time (a year) and yet are farapartin style and 
structure and purpose. The Sound and the Furyisaconundrum; 
As | Lay Dying, a mountain. There are fourteen different voices 
in the latter, not from a family that is dying, but, rather, a 
family that is maintaining itself as a unit. A twisted, bitter, 
mocking family unit, what one critic has called “hapless and 
manipulative Anse, furious Jewel, spacey Darl, meticulous 
Cash, and that wet seed wild in the hot blind earth, Dewey 
Dell’ 

These are poor rednecks that are surviving; no—more— 
that are fighting a grand and vain battle to bury their mother 
in the gravesite of her choice. At some point, the work takes 
on a Sisyphean air, or the tale of an epic journey — the equal of 
the journey of Odysseus, for they battle not only the mockery 
of outsiders and ignorance from within, but great distances 
and huge flooding rivers to achieve their ridiculous goal. 

All this is anchored by mother Addie, whose appearance 
in the book is the bitter centerpiece, as much out of time as 
‘Quentin's dying speech. Addie'’s confession becomes the core, 
the anchor of the Bundren family — the pillar at the very 
center that places them in the beastly trial of carrying her 
rolting corpse across most of Mississippi at the time of the 
flood. It is a battle that is filled with an animal persistence, 
where logic is destroyed by the Journey, the Epic. The style is 
simple, and all turns and survives through its very simplicity. 
This is Addie the mother, before her death, speaking to her- 
self, on her husband Anse, her sons Cash and Darl 

$01 took Anse. And when Lknez that Ihad Cash, [knew that 
lioing was terrible and that this zu the anscoer to it. That was 
when I learned that words are no good; that words dent ever fit 
even what they are trying to say al. When he teas born [knew 
that motherhood wns invented by someone who had to have a 
word for it because the ones that had the children didn't care 
whether there was a word for it or not. L knew that fear was 
invented by someone that hud never had the fear; pride, who 
never had the pride. 1knew that it had been, not that they had 
dirty noses, but that we had tad to use one another by words 
like spiders dangling by their mouths from a beam, swinging 
and twisting and never touching, and that only through the 
blowes of the switcle could my blood and their blood flow as one 
stream. [knew that it had been, not that my aloneness had tobe 
violated over and over each day, but that it had never been 
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violated until [Not even by Anse in the nights 
‘Then | found that 1 had Darl. At first E would not believe i 
Ther I believed that faeould kill Anse. Itz0as as though he had 
tricked me, hidden within « word like within a paper screen 
and struck me in the back through it. But then T realised that I 
had been tricked by words older than Anse or love, and that the 
same word had tricked Anse too, and that my revenge would be 
that he would never knoew I was taking revenge. 

As I Lay Dying is a classic epic of revenge and family 
loathing tied together, a revenge that comes to be because of 
that singular hard relentless persistence which is the soul of 
the poor Southern white. Faulkner has set Addie’s speech as 
locus in a tale of travail and journey, giving to us to contem- 
plate a blood loyalty that isn’t love and that isn’t hate and that 
isn’t even faith — but goes deeper and harder than all those, a 
thing never completed nor even understood by a single, sim- 
ple act, but one which encompasses all acts and all fears and 
all knowledge together with no boundary. In the process of 
unveiling, the tale becomes the end of @ lie that is the truth 
lying out of all human faith, the beginning of an animal truth 
that flows and touches as it shrinks into all of us — no more 
faith expressed by itself, even when it is left untouched, but 
even yeta flow out of the single stream that is blood and lust, a 
darkness from the earth creating a sainthood tom from all 
other reasonings as much as itself, come of itself without any 
knowledge, without all respect; without the very earth that 
smells the very night might be coming out of itself 

— A. W. ALLWORTHY 
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EAST ALONG 
THE EQUATOR 


A Journey up the Congo and into Zaire 
BY HELEN WINTERNITZ. ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS; 1987. 


UST A YEAR AGO I climbed onto a ten-seat plane and lifted 

up outofa cold, drizzle-grey, winter moming in the north- 

west corner of the United States on a trip to the other side 

and end of the world. Two days later, I stepped from an 
equally small plane into the hot, dry air of Lesotho, the moun- 
tain kingdom of southwestern Aftica. My job: teaching gov- 
ernment worker’ to use radioas a force for change and “<evel- 
opment.” 

My personal goal: see Africa as it is, without the judg- 
ments that the industrialized work! had for the world of the 
bush. Lesotho’ modern airport and downtown shopping 
malls quickly corrected this “bush” assumption, but the 
longer I stayed in Africa, the more I was perplexed by the 
contradictions between old Africa and the chaotic, harrying, 
pressure of the new. Watching women in glittering polyester 
dresses and spike-heeled shoes stagger up a rutted hillside 
balancing five-gallons of water on their heads brings compl 
cated issues into focus 

Tused my status as a newcomer on the foreign aid circu 
to ask naive questions of anyone | thought really “knew” 
‘Africa, “Do Africans want to develop?” “Is modem technology 
and economy the inevitable course of all cultures?” Heft Africa 
‘with more questions than I started with 

‘Once | got home, I began reading everything I could find 
on Africa and Afticans. I found much contemporary writing, 
‘on the subject dominated by dumb journalists. When they 
contemplate the ripples of everyday life for “the news,” they 
evaluate events against a commonly accepted list of “news 
values." Prominence (famous people), Consequence (it affects, 
many), Timeliness (news should be ew), Proximit 
by), Unusualness. There's also Sexand Conflict. V 
‘war ora strike, politics or crime, journalists are simply looking, 
for the hook that works. Conflict sells newspapers. 

News is one thing; insight another. A journalist's skepti- 
cal insistence on factis a reliable technique ina known system 
of values and habits. But in Africa —in any foreign culture — 
facts can't begin to answer the crucial questions. Why do 
people remain for centuries, hacking away at the same barren 
ground? Why is no one ever on time? The people strolling 
behind you on the street are having a terrible argument. Are 
they going to fight? No, now they are laughing at some af 
tionate joke. Do people feed you false information for their 
‘own amusement or is it a reflection of global polities? Why 
don’t these women lift the bundles of firewood from their 
heads and insist on some help from their husbands? 

In southeast Africa, cattle are a major symbol of wealth 
While people appreciate beef on the plate, cattle seem more 
importantas bridal dowry or gifts to the king, The country has 
good range land. Winters are just cold enough to halt the 
growth of grass. But, every winter, many prized animals die of 
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malnutrition. One of my students from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture wrote e radio script to teach farmers in the bush to 
make hay. Twas stunned, In the lush grasslands of Swaziland, 
with the example of the English colonial farmers rightin front 
of them, it has apparently never occurred to anyone to make 
hay while the sun shines. 

How do I relate my bright. inquisitive students and Afri- 
can friends — so quick with wit, so logical and eloquent — to 
the Africans who spend most of their lives hauling water and 
scraps of firewood? Is there a connection between the 
hilarious spontaneity of people in town, and these people of 
the countryside, sitting a lifetime on a barren hillside looking 
patiently into the distance — still, quiet, fully occupied. 

I study Africa for glimpses of the beginning of human 
history, for patterns that may still existin the way people cook, 
their greetings on the strect, their marriages and the way they 
cerry their children and their baskets; the Africa that, to my 
restless northemer’s eyes, seems blindly, stubbornly, static; 
fatally lethargic; doomed by the heat and the inconceivable 
time span that stretches back to the people of Olduvai Gorge. 

Ina foreign country, observation and dire necessity bring, 
us up against the habits with which our own culture binds us 
Itsa study that hasits own disciplines. Anthropologists know 
them, journalists don’t seem to. Helen Winternitz and her 
friend spent two months traveling the Congo River through 
Zaire in central Africa. They made much of the trip on a 
rickety, crowded river barge. The rest wasa hitchhiking bush- 
whack overland via any available transport on a disintegrat- 
ing road system. 

Her account is dominated by contemporary political 
wues — the corrupt government of Mobutu Sese Seko and 
the sad, stupid story of American support for his dictatorship 
{anti-communist, of course, and friendly on the question of 
access to the mineral resources of southern Zaire). Untor 
tunately, her curiosity doesn’t lead beyond a bleak picture of 
an impoverished country, stunted by graft and extortion at 
every level of daily life 

Winternitz tempers the nightmare with fine writ 
weaves together noisy days and nights on the river boat, with 
grim pictures of the past, when Zaire was the Belgian Con, 
and white colonials set a standard for brutality and exploi 
tion that equals that of any modern African dictator. Her 
\riting is lean and clear —the kind of detailed observation we 
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expect from a journalist — but a journalist who isn’t afraid ofa 
resonant metaphor, 
On a map, the river looks like a snake 
resembles the lump a freshly swallowed monkey 
make in the gullet of the ophidian river. 

The flat, humid river. the rotting hulks of a once-efficient 
river transportation system. Personally, I'd prefer hearing 
more about the people she meets along the path. But, because 
Winternitz is constantly probing for political sentiments in a 
country intimidated by secret police, we don’t get to know 
many Zairians by name and we never get the life histories that 
would define the edges of their culture as seen against our 

Ironically, the most memorable human portrait is of the 
Belgian priest, Pere Carlo, a man of critical, absolute judg- 
ments. Winternitz recalls: 

His reaction was abrupt. “Pah,” the priest said. His eyes 
burned with intensity. “They are nothing. They are like 
infants. Look at the houses they build. They make childe 
houses. They exist at a point on the scale of life between 
huarnanss and animals. They cannot learm to tive like people and 
they do not waderstand God.” 

In this travelers account, we learn little else about the 
Pygmies 

Another irony: a picture of the rutled, disintegrating, 
remains of the old Belgian highway system haunts the story. A 
wistful account of its former length of good road and well- 
maintained riverboat efficiency comes to symbolize the 
whole, corrupt country, the people, the culture. (After all 
Winternitz and her companion have a schedule to meet, @ 
plane to catch in Kinshasa, a deadline back in the States, a 
limited time to see Africa.) Add to this the chilling picture 
Mobutu’s army of well-armed, underpaid men who must prey 
‘on the civilian population to live, and you can’t come away 
from this tale without a bleak picture of modern Zaire: 

Tint and I debated the meaning of this retreat from modernity 

4 rejection of colonial siructures in preference to indig 
nous ones, OF... the power of the forest and its simpler ways 
of ife? Was it the result of government corruption, of a grajt- 
ridden economy too enfeebled to support a modern society in 
the heart of Africa? Or did the people of Zaire prefer tolive ina 
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dirt clearing arid carry their water in cans and buckets up from 
the ricer? The conclusion we agreed upon was that 
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Zairians were as hungry for modernization as any other peo- 
ple, hungry for comfort and knowledge, advanced medical 
care, and all the benefits taken for granted in developed 
societies. But history and modern-day politics have combined 
to send their country sliding backward into the forest. 

Sure, they'd be just like us if they could, Villains can be 
understood by everyone. Conflict sells newspapers. Most 
writers from the First World find in modern Africa an 
immense, disturbing problem, with no clear or decently men- 
tionable cause and no immediate progress toward an answer. 
The question seems to be, when are they going to become like 
‘us — busy, perpetually distracted, controllers and squeezers 
of every last piece of ground and particle of material, restless 
progressives who expect the breakfast cereal to be new and 
improved and souls to register continual growth like the 
assets in a sound investment portfolio. 

African countries are passing through periods of political 
instability and disorderly change because of the same prob- 
Jems that afflicted the European world when subsistence feu- 
dal systems gave way to the demands of mass production. 
There are orderly and sensitive cultures being unconsciously 
destroyed. Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe was asked in a 
recent interview about the modern African tendency toward 
dictators and unstable governments. He said thata generation 
ago, most Africans lived in small tribal and family groups. 
“When someone got up before you to speak, you knew 
whether or not he was a thief.” [could make a long list of the 
people I know, living in the organized, prosperous industrial 
world, who carry a continual longing for the intimacy and 
stability of such a simple and responsive way of life. 

Helen Winternitz is worried about the politics of Zaire. 
She makes a strong indictment of American policy in the 
Third World. (Surprisingly for a journalist, Winternitz. does 
not give sources for her accusations of American complicity.) 
But my own fascination follows a different path, What do we 
all have in common and what is the source of our differences? 
What resources do these hospitable, eloquent, deeply rooted 
and connected people draw from this static culture? Will the 
apparent fatalism that serves them well along the river, in the 
jungle, be their downfall when they adopt cars, cash and city 
living? 

Tim still ooking for the travel writers who can bring word 
‘out of Africa about the strengths of these cultures, inextricably 
bound up with their weaknesses, seen with the kind of fas- 
ination and forgiveness we so readily allow our own way of 
fe. 


— NANCY KEITH, 
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The American West and its Disappearing Water 
BY MARC REISNER. VIKING; 1986. 


EISNER HAS WRITTEN A good book. A very interesting, 
jand well-structured book witha great deal of information. 
‘The book is solid. Reisner is numerate. He even has good 

cost figures on water and projects. The book is a joy to 
read — as good a history of bureaucratic and political infight- 
ing over water rights as there is. 
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‘There is the occasional descent into crotch journalism but 
that’s comic relief and kind of amusing to those of us who buy 
the National Enquirer for close reading, 

Reisner’s problem is that he believes many things that a 
few of us do not. He probably thinks the West shouldn’t have 
been settled anyway because there isn’t enough natural carry- 
ingcapacity there, and that we have overloaded the ecosystem 
again. He believes we are running out of water, which is bad — 
and that somebody should pay. He believes that money is real 
and not paper and there is a limited supply of even that and — 
worst of all — he believes in double entry bookkeeping at the 
federal level, He also believes that Congress shouldn't be the 
ultimate political instrument for balanced economic growth 
through political horse trading and log rolling. 

‘Actually, the national architects designed it to be that 
way, Marc. That is, if one section of the country doesn’t have 
big buckets of development dollars, Congress is designed to 
be able to remedy that through the system. And we do it 
through the system. Itis called the U.S, Senate. Itis supposed 
todo that. And that is why wateris priced solow in the West. It 
is supposed to be that way, Mare. 

Reisner thinks we are all fouled up because of lack of 
character. He thinks if engineers find a project with a favor- 
able cost-benefit ratio, they are demented, and will build it. 
No, Mare. Congress builds it to create jobs and regional 
income using the Corps and the Bureau. It's net lack of charac- 
ter. It’s a need that only political decision can supply if control 
over the great national economic machine is to be maintained. 

‘The problem with water is not that itS important in our 
giant production system — a system that makes us now and 
forever so incredibly rich. Itis that we are so rich that we don’t 
have to worry about cheap water that comes from the political 
subsidy money. It’s just paper, Mare — paper. Lighten up. We 
don’t want or intend to pay full cost for water —@ minor but 
vital production input. And why should we? It has always 
been more or less free. We like that, so we provide ourselves 
with free water through the political system that we designed 
to do that for us. Perhaps it’s a character problem, but likely its 
more a lucky break in the design of our system that allows us 
to do anything we want and get away with it. Now and 
forever 

Our second problem is everyone thinks the water belongs 
to them and that no one else has any character and that we 
should not have to pay for water but that everyone else should. 
Is this perfectly unclear? No one wants to pay and Reisner 
‘wants someone to pay. He also hates engineers. But Ameri- 
cans have never paid because we mortgage the future, borrow 
‘on it, sacrifice to it, die in debt for it —and thus know a secret 
that no one else in the whole world knows. You don’t have to 
pay. The future is loaded: Its richer than any of us today. The 
present? You invent your way out, you produce your way out, 
‘you inflate your way out. You switch agricultural production 
to other sectors of the country (like the West) by subsidizing 
‘water projects and crops-in-surplus to create economic devel- 
‘opment. Ifthe land becomes salty and the wateris worth more 
in something else (like manufacturing), you build condos on 
the salty land, switch the production back to where it started, 
back when it was switched to the irrigated West — courtesy of 
Congressional edict, paper money, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. And you then switch the underpriced water to cities 
and manufacturing out there in the West, but slowly. And best 
ofall, you don’ thave to pay. We have always been successful at 
that 

Another problem with water is that we want lots of cheap 
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water, clean and pure and potable — to use any way we want. 
Water is, of course, never where you want it or need it. The 
East had plenty but only needed to clean it up a little. But the 
West didn’t have as much and had to clean it up several times, 
— reuse it, They waterski on tertiary effluent out there. In 
California, on a per capita basis, they are swimming in 
recycled sludge all while trying to get more, cheap. It all 
comes back to that character problem. 

We won't pay, except indirectly through taxes or subsidy 
or inflation — and that happens to be just fine with us. Its 
always been fine with us. It’ effective, cheap and easy, com- 
pared to direct confrontation with the cost— and it's how the 
republic was designed so that it could operate at all. This is 
called regional cooperation through Congress. It keeps the 
country balanced economically. That's Congress's job. To keep 
the country balanced economically. 

There’ a bit of paranoia here in the Cold Lands — to say 
nothing of envy of the West. We see water as alock, a bargain- 
ing chip, a resource determinant, the key resource that Cal- 
ifornians had at Sutters Mill. We've got it! Water! Twenty 
percent of the free world’s fresh water — right here in the 
Great Lakes, You can’ tive without it. Everyone needsit. They 
aren’t making any more of it. Am I right? 

If we choose we can use the water for cities and manufac- 
turing. Its much more useful that way. Or we can pump in 
‘more from the Great Lakes or Hudson's Bay . . . probably run 
about $1,200 an acre-foot COD L..A. Remember the logic here: 
Dry up Westem agriculture and there is lots of water available 
to cities and manufacturers who can profitably use it at $600- 
‘$1,000 per acre-foot, just like Phoenix pays, just like Michigan 
cities pay —and you get lots more jobs and value added in 
manufacture and wealthy refugee settlers from the Midwest 
who just want to get warm. And we mortgage the future, have 
‘Congress rebalance the economy or inflate our way out—and 
it works for us. Our secret again. We won't pay. We need no 
character. And it works for us very well and always has. And 
always will. 


Curiously enough when water rates are examined as an. 
incentive (for plant location, for manufacturing, for other 
uses) they really aren’t very important. They rank about 
fiftieth on the list of why factories are moved — well after 
‘wages, unemployment compensation, urban amenity, and 
teacherto-pupil ratio. No one up here in the Great Lakes 
States can believe it. 

ran into that theory of water as the critical constraint of 
Just About Everything here in the Upper Middle West. Hav- 
ing reached an extraordinary level of massive incompetence 
beyond my wildest dreams, [ became the Planning Director of 
a federal-state water agency. Our job was to plan, sort out and 
anticipate future water problems for eight states and twelve 
federal agencies that occupied the Great Lakes area. We were 
to tell Congress and the President what was needed, what it 
would cost, what should be done, and what should be done 
first. Then they would sort it out at their level and ultimately 
the Corps of Engineers would have contractors build the pro- 
jects and the Congressmen would have jobs in their districts 
and happiness wouid reign in the land. The basic idea of the 
commissions was to empower the states against the federal 
agency's planners who pretty much dominated the planning, 
business. Being a worrier I figured we had better find out how 
‘much water we had, and how fastit was being used and if we 
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had enough for all those thirsty cities and General Motors 
assembly plants that make Detroit Iron. 

‘After trying a few projections on my own I became wiser 
and called a GM plant manager to see what he thought his 
plant might need in the future in the water line. My reasoning 
was that if his was representative of other plants in the Mid- 
west it could save me a lot of work on projections. “Look kid,” 
he said. “With what we pay those City Bastards in Pontiae for 
the water they supply us they ought to goliplate their god- 
damn imported Hondas! They are threatening to raise their 
unit water rates. The bastards don’t know we can recycle. 
They don’t know what our criterion is for when we will decide 
to recycle the water we've got right here at the plant when we 
will cut those bastards off at the pass.” (He may have wanted 
‘me asa vaguely important public official to pass this informa- 
tion on to the Pontiac Bastards.) “But,” he said, “we're just 
about there” 

“We recycle water, kid,” he said, “for the same reason and 
at the same point that we spend money on new machines, 
new facilities, or internal improvements here at the plant. If 
our change in production will pay the money back in six 
‘months we go ahead and invest. Ifit won't we don’t. If those 
Pontiac City Bastards raise our unit water price we are close 
enough to profit point on intemal return that we can build in 
recycling and get our capital back in six months... . and we'll 
probably use fewer water units too’ 

I think he was implying that Pontiac water officials lacked 
character, But he was very sharp on how a high price for water 
could sure as hell lower his factory demand. Even ifit was for 
‘one of his critical determinants, water. 

He was paying about $300 an acre-foot back then. That 
was ten years ago. California farmers pay three to ten dollars 
‘an acre-foot now for what is virtually wild flooding of crops. 
(Wild flooding is just about as efficient a way to use water for 
‘crops as it sounds. One could doa lot better.) Some Southwest 
cities pay a thousand an acre-foot now. Why not make every- 
body pay? asks Reisner And, while you are at it, stop the 
engineers who know no natural beauty nor Right Reason 
either. [ learned from the GM plant manager that if you 
wanted to — and had character — you could make a little 
water go a long way by substituting some engineering talent 
and some capital for city water. 

So I damped down the high projections that I thought 
Ohio, Minois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, 
New York, and Wisconsin might be wanting ina few years — 
highs that would need big projects to supply water that the 
President and Congress should know about. How much to 
dampen them down God only knew, but that GM plant man- 
ager and I both knew thatif the price he had to pay went up he 
‘could dampen ita great deal. So much for projecting demand 
for water, because you can buy water, recycle water, build 
machines that use it very efficiently. 

‘The biggest thingis that we won't choose to go without it 
‘And we won't give it away, either. 


Money in Reisner’s sense doesn’t exist. We don’t run out 
of that kind of money. It's paper and we manufacture it when 
we need it through Congressional fiat. It’s investment in a 
country, not water It makes water a cheap input for the coun- 
try as a big productive economic machine, and that makes us 
50 rich, We overcome problems and get on with it and even 


take paper losses when we need to or even pay more for a 
product like food from the interesting Congressional invest- 
ments we make. (The subways that make New York City 
possible were never and could never be economically feasible 
in that fabulous city. Double entry bookkeeping at the operat- 
ing unit level has no place here, Marc.) 

If the water in the projects the engineers built doesn’t pay 
off ultimately in a political or logical sense then we'll slowly 
reallocate that resource to something else. Slowly, as the 
institutions can be changed — just like the GM plant manager 
—inattitude anyway. We substitute brains and capital when 
we run short or have to pay a higher price, Congress was 
designed so we wouldn’t need character or to worry about the 
future. Congress does its job well and decides on political 
criteria, not on grounds of economic efficiency. 

If we're so characterless how come we're so rich and 
{getting richer—even while paying a high price fora cleaner (if 
ot necessarily safer) environment and a low price for heavily 
subsidized water. If we'd used Marc's criteria for building a 
country and his notion of a dollar carefully spent — with 
profit and loss — we'd still be brooding about what to do next 
somewhere east of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Stop whining, Marc. Institutions like Congress and the 
Western states are adjusting well to the reallocation of water 
— which is bound by some interesting institutional con- 
straints to the regional and the national production system. 
Try to relax little, Marc. Have kids and settle down. Build a 
little character, 


— PAUL NICKLE 


(WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF BRUCE DENFFL) 


CRADLE OF VALOR 


The Intimate Letters of a Plebe at West Point 
Between the Two World Wars 


BY DALE O. SMITH. ALGONQUIN BOOKS OF CHAPEL HILL; 
1988. 


ALE SMITH WENT:10 West Point in 1930 and graduated in 
1934, The first section of Cradle of Valor, “The Ordeal of 
Beast Barracks,” describes his time there as a plebe, dur- 
ing the first weeks of training 
He tiptoed to yell in my ear. “Mister Dumibjohn, this is no 
‘summer vacation. And it'snocollege. Thisis the United States 
Military Academy, commonly known as Hell-on-the-Hudson. 
‘And you're a plebe. Get it? The lowest scum of the universe. 
Wipe that smile off your puss? You're worse thant a plebe if 
that’s possible. You're a beast. For the next seven weeks 
‘you're a beast in Beast Barracks. Get it?” 
There's a pleasant innocence to all this; even more, a pleasant 
innocence in Smith’s warmly reporting it to us a half-century 
later, There is, of course, the natural sentimentality about 
youth that afflicts even the most cynical of us —not the least a 
retired assistant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Pentagon, 
and a co-author (with Curtis LeMay) of America Is in Danger. 
It takes, as well, a certain innocent bravery, not to say a 
devil-may-care attitude, to reproduce, wholecioth, the hun- 
dred or so letters that a young man wrote to his family in 
Nevada during the four years of his military college life. 
Tm soon to be 20 years old. Gee, I feel like I'ra at last @ man. 
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The number of years is always the mark of manhood whether a 

fellow thinks he is grown up or not, I've just finished a long 

Victorian novel hy Thomas Hardy calied Desperate 

Remedies. He certainly deserves to be a famous author. He 

cam keep the reader interested with the simplest vecurrences 
(The “simplest occurrences” referred to in the Hardy novel 
have to do with illegitimate children, bigamy, spousal 
murder, and suicide.) 

It is always fascinating for the outsider to read of the 
preparation of innocent young men to a routinized institu- 
tionalized violence, which is, after all, the essence of military 
training. The system requires, first, the dehumanization of 
the self; then, by natural extension, the dehumanization of 
everyone else, Thisis the key to survival in a way of life where 
lives must be disposed of as cheaply and quickly as possible. 

Like all systems, this one is actively supported by the 
group language. A plebe is a “beast,” and a seconddlassman is 
a‘cow”” All plebes are “dumbjohns” who are made “tocrawl 
One making poor grades is a “goat,” and the cadet officer of 
the day is referred to as. a “woof-woot.” 

In fascinating counterpoint to this are the West Point 
words which have overt (or not-so-overt) sexual overtones. A 
roommate is called a “wife.” To study is to “bone,” a “file 
boner” is an overly conscientious cadet. A cadet officer is 
called “a make,” and “to skin” is to be reported for delin- 
quency. It flows from this that there is implicit sexuality 
throughout the whole of the academy training systems. The 
first day of hazing, in the hands of a “yearling” (dressed as 
fussily as any prom queen), includes the imprecation that 
“cadets did not wear pants . . . “Girls wear pants!’ ” Then: 

Now roll your hips forward and get that girlish sieay out of 
‘your back. Try it! Make a nasty motion. [emphasis ours} 

‘The famous requirements of absolute, passionate cleanli- 
ness — including demerits for tiny amounts of dust found 
‘one’s 100m, clothes, or rifle — is the American housewife 
desideratum taken into a realm that is more than psychotic 
(Ritual handwashing and illogical cleanliness are some of the 
most common schizophrenic traits.) Intimate inspection of 
one’s clothes, bedclothes, and underclothes is an attempt 10 
keep the plebes from indulging in onanism. Masturbation is 
‘made illegal not because itis harmful, but because of steff and 
officer fear: One is not permitted to love in these environ: 
ments, not even oneself. 

Such Sherlockian curiosities conceming passion carry 
implications of a fascination with “perversion” — a fascina- 
tion which is, of course, a perversion in itself 


The slang term of “wife” for “roommat 
element of homosexuality, 

but, Smith says disingenuously, perish the thought: 
In my four years at Wes! Point I never heard of an instance of 
hnomosexuality in the Corps. This is not to suggest that sex was 
iota major topic of discussion, but it was all heterosexual and 
the opposite sex was fair game. 

‘One of Smith’s best friends was “Major” George B. Dany, 
who “had a roguish buoyant sparkle in his eye and hazed 
plebes by having them sing to him while he dressed.” “Major” 
Dany and Smith roomed together their last two years at West 
Point. Smith says, so casually, ina letter home, that “my wife, 
John Lawlor, is a Harvard man.” We are reminded of the 
comment of the famous psychotherapist Salvadore Minuchin 
when asked about a family where father and daughter are 


might suggest an 
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very close. He said, “I would have a suspicion of incest some- 
where down the line, but they don’tscrew because it would be 
redundant” The capper is a photograph of the 100th Night 
Show, where, of the eighteen members of the all male cast, six 
are dolled up in costumes that would put the famous cross- 
dresser Charles Pierce to shame. 


Smith's military career included flying combat missions 
during WW Il with the U.S. Eighth Air Force. Under his 
command, German cities were bombed regularly and indis- 
criminately, including, on February 13, 1945 — three months 
before surrender — the city of Dresden. One hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and children perished in the resultant 
firestorm. A total of 42,000 sorties were flown against the 
‘Axis. Itis estimated that overa million civilians were killed or 
seriously wounded in these raids of the last days of the war. 

It was Froud who first described the marriage between 
sensuality and organized violence that is the military way. 
Libido” refers not only to the sexual drive, but to all aggres- 
sive acts. In his dual-instinct theory, Freud stated that libido 
and aggression come under broader biological principles — 
Eros (love) and Thanatos (death and self-destruction). More 
recent psychological theorists suggest that war— including a 
nation’s insatiable hunger for military power and the deep 
passion for armaments — comes from a deep-seated fear of 
death, a fear that is, naturally, basic to the human condition. 

This death fear creates the paradoxical situation where 
institutionalized murder (war, capital punishment, “right to 
bear arms,” mob violence, legitimatized military statism) 
‘grows out of something known as “radical pain.” According 
to this theory, there are three types of pain: 

1] Physical pain (old age, sickness, and dying); 


CAST OF THE HUNDREDTH NIGHT SHOW, “THE CAMP HAS GONE TO HELL,” FROM CRADLE OF VALOR. 


2 Emotional pain (being away from a loved one, being 
forced to be with people one hates); and 

3] Radical pain (knowledge — or fear of knowledge — of 
the intransigence of life, and one’s own inevitable move 
towards chaos and entropy). 

In other words, the lunacy of a Hitler or a Pol Pot (or even, 
our own militarists) grows out of an unacknowledged and 
unrecognized terror of the inevitable, the most inevitable — 
some would say the only inevitable — fact of life: death 


Smith's presentation of his military training is coupled 
with a winsome innocence and an overbearing, sentimen- 
tality. Not only are there scarce-concealed descriptions of 
deep feelings towards friends and tormenters alike, there are, 
too, nostalgic memories of comrades who later died in battle. 

Leon Wolfi’s In Flanders Fields explicitly details the deep feel- 
ings between young men that emerge in these times of stress 
— especially in situations where senseless and brutal deaths 
are seen as inevitable. 

These sentimental expressions confirm what writers such 
as Homer, Thucydides, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, and 
A.E, Housman were content to merely hint at ... that is, out 
of the deep camaraderie of training and battle can grow a 
tenderlove. Itisaresult, not surprisingly, of enforced isolation 
from women, the ritual coming of age as Man, and the para- 
doxical reaction against inhumanity that such circumstances 
force one to develop. Deep bonding love — as well as ritu 
alized sex — occurs in “the joint” between long-term pris 
oners. 

(In this discussion, we cannot ignore the passionate sym- 
bolism of weapons. Bayonets, bullets, military jets, bombs, by 
shape alone, area dead ringer for the membrum virile. They are 
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meant to penetrate the soft and tender flesh of other young, 
men with a virulence and violence not so estranged from that 
of sexual deviants.) 

‘These clues tell us plainly that the militarism of Smith 
and his generation was, in truth, conjoined, in part, toa deep 
and distorted emotional need — an anxious passion that the 
world now, under the pressure of the reality of the harshness 
cof war, is coming to terminate. It is no longer acceptable that 
men turn their fears into violence, one against the other. The 
death toll of the American Civil War comprised over 90 per 
cent soldiers; the toll in modern wars (Korea, Viet Nam) is 
exactly the reverse of this: over 90 percent of the casualties 
were civilians, women, and children. 

War, fighting, military service were once done in the 
name of “manhood,” “heroism,” “bravery.” This particularly 
strange inversion has always been richly rewarded by our 
government. (We still pay for this. The so-called Veterans’ 
benefits consume almost a quarter of the combined general 
and military budget.) 

A man of the 1930s, graduating from Haverford, 
Swarthmore, Earlham, or Oberlin at the same time as Smith 
— a pacifist who picketed for peace, petitioned his fellow 
citizens to observe nonviolence, and expressed aversion to 
killing by refusing to serve in the military — would have been 
(in fact, was) imprisoned, starved, and beaten. He could be 
expected to lose financial, social, and political rights for his 
intransigence 

On the other hand, a military grobian, like Smith, who 
subscribes to every single article of wat, all modes of the 
ruination of human life by means of institutionalized may- 
hem — has been and continues to be honored by presidents, 
guaranteed a rich government pension, and handsome! 
endowed by our regressive taxing system to the day of his 
death. 

‘To say it is a weird operating system is an understate- 
ment. 

To have the whole business described in terms of we 
eyed sentimentality is a vulgar perversion of the first order. 

—E L. STEIN 
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THE 
FANTASTIC 
ENVELOPE 


An Account of Oscar Wilde’s 
Invention of Himself 

and His Travels 

through America 


PART ONE 


He ranged over the visible and invisible worlds, and dominated them 
by his unusual views. He is not one of those writers who as the 
centuries change lose their relevance. Wilde isone of us. His 
agent of renewal, as pertinent now as a hundred years ag 
Richard Ellman 

Oscar Wilde 
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America has been discovered before, 
but it has always been hushed up. 
— Oscar Wilde 


N THE SUMMER OF 1860, flush from the success of Pinafore 

and The Pirates of Penzance, the London theatrical impresario 

Richard D‘Oyly Carte commissioned William Gilbert and 

Arthur Sullivan to write a new opera lampooning poets and 
artists 

England's new artistic movement, known as Aestheti- 
cism, and the affectations of its most prominent members 
Oscar Wilde and the American-born painter James McNeill 
Whistler, provided Gilbert and Sullivan with rich material for 
a comic opera. 

In April 1881 the new opera, Patience, opened to immedi- 
ate success, The central figure, Reginald Bunthome, the 
Fleshly Poet, was an obvious burlesque of an Aesthete, proba- 
bly based on the poet Rossetti, but many saw Oscar Wilde and 
James Whistler in the character as well. Patience established 
ailbert and Sullivan and Richard D’Oyly Carte as a produc- 
tion triangle without parallel. D’Oyly Carte’s U. S. represen- 
tative suggested to the showman that lecture tourof America 
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by a real Aesthete would be the perfect method of promoting, 
Patience in the States. D’Oyly Carte approached Oscar Wilde 
about the job, offering to cover all expenses, the net profits 
were to be split between the two of them. Wilde accepted 
Initially planned for fifty readings, the tour stretched toa year, 
taking him throughout the United States and into Canada 

Money must have played a significant partin convincing 
Wilde to help promote an opera that lampooned him. But he 
must also have grasped that any publicity would probably 
work to his benefit and might even be more important than 
mere achievement. Long before Andy Warhol, Wilde under- 
stood the idea of personality as art form, the potential of 
celebrity for its own sake. His careful concocting of custom- 
made apparel, his extraordinary manner of speaking, and 
other dramatic affectations that all were methodically devised 
not so much to underscore the Aesthete ideal, as to make him 
the center of attention, convince us that Wilde was nothing 
less than one of the first performance artists. (He also pre- 
figured the surrealists by designing, and having fabricated, a 
coat cut to resemble a cello which he wore to the opening of 
the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877.) The underlying thesis seems 
to have been that one has no real way of establishing oneself 
except through self-invention, and for the invention to work 
must be wholly unique. As Wilde said, he put his talent into 
hhis work and his genius into his life and, indeed, in doing so 
he turned himself into a work of art that has now endured for 
‘over a century. 


The press waits impatiently as the steamship Arizona sails, 
into New York harbor on the chill, crisp evening of January 2, 
1882. Passengers arriving from abroad are kept on board the 
ship, in quarantine, until medical authorities can examine 
them. Wilde’s arrival is so eagerly anticipated that reporters 
from the moming dailies sail out to meet him on a specially 
chartered boat 

As the reporters search the ship for the celebrity, a tall 
figure emerges from the captain’s cabin. Wearing a green 
otterlined overcoat, fur hat, and yellow leather gloves, Oscar 
Wilde has come to meet the press. He begins his visit to 
America by manipulating the media. The reporters ask his 
‘age, “Twenty-six last October,” he replies. Born in 1854, Wilde 
is twenty-eight years old. They ask how he liked the voyage. 
He replies that it was uninteresting. A passenger tells the 
reporters that Wilde commented during crossing, “Iam not 
exactly pleased with the Atlantic. It is not so majestic as | 
expected. The sea seems tame to me. The roaring ocean does 
not roar” The reporters, in search of a headline (as reporters 
frequently are), turn this into “Wilde Disappointed with the 
Alantic,” which is quickly relayed to England. The British 
magazine Truth prints a letter it receives in response: “Tam 
disappointed in Mr. Wilde, signed — The Atlantic Ocean.” 

‘On the following morning, with D’Oyly Cartes U.S. 
representative Colonel W. F. Morseat his side anda sunflower 
inhis lapel, Wilde disembarks in New York City. The customs 
officer asks him if he has anything to deciare. “Nothing but 
my genius,” he replies. Wilde and Morse breakfast at Del- 
monicos, and Wilde then checks in at the Grand Hotel located 
in the theater district. 

Nearby, at the Music Hall, Lillian Russell is appearing in 
1a show based on Patience. In addition to the official version of 
Patience that has been running since the previous September, 
‘one of the most popular theatrical attractions in the country is, 
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Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West show. Across the Hudson in 
New Jersey, Thomas Edison is experimenting with some kind 
of picture projection device that will actually make images 
appear to move. Within the year the Brooklyn Bridge will be 
completed. As Wilde settles into his lodgings, unpacks his 
clothing, and orders fresh flowers for the room, halfway 
across the country Bob Ford is making plans for the day exactly 
three months thence when he will shoot a man known to his 
neighbors as Mr. Howard but whose real name is Jesse James. 

(it will be Mr. Ford fate to be forever remembered as “the 
dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard.”) 

In the week before his first lecture, Wilde is interviewed 
almost constantly. His ability to produce short, quotable, 
Provocative remarks — what those in broadcast news now call 
“newsbites” — makes him a favorite of journalists. Asked 
whether his politics are liberal or conservative he replies, 
“Those matters are of nointerest to me, I know only two terms 
— civilization and barbarism; Lam on the side of civilization” 
And itis not merely what he says but how he says it— to quote 
Peter Ackroyd, “When he spoke, the delicately rounded sen- 
tences, the orotund expressions, the epigrammatic flashes of 
lightning, all worked together to render him a conversational 
ist unparalleled in his own country, Those who knew him best 
also remarked on the sheer buoyancy of his spirits."’ 

His voice astonished the representative of the New York 
Tribune by being anything but feminine — burly, rather. 
‘Another thought Wilde spoke in hexameters; the New York 
World heard himaccenting every fourth sullablcorsoin akind 
of singsong: “I came from England because [ thought Amer~ 
ica was the best place to see.” 

Though he has detractors, his buoyancy is contagious. 
Hc is shown the city by Colonel Morse and made the guest of 
honor at an assortment of lavish parties, dinners, teas, and 
receptions where he is introduced to New York society. 

Wilde's charm is starting to work on the New Yorkers, 
with the exception of a few literary stiff-necks, notably poet 
and professional wet blanket Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
who refuses to meet him. Stedman proclaims that “this phil- 
istine town is making a fool of itself over Oscar Wilde. Pah!” 
and later writes “He isa shrewd man of the world, and D’Oyly 
Carte is running him as a speculation!” But word is getting 
around, and the invitations begin to come from the exalted of 
New York’s social and civic life. He is invited to The Century 
Club with the objection of only one member — a “venerable 
poet” who, the Tribune reports, walks through the club be!- 
lowing, “Where is she? Well, why not ‘she’? Tunderstand she’s 
a Charlotte-Ann/” But most men who meet him are surprised 
by his bawdy stories coupled with quotations from Aris- 
tophanes; the ladies, too, are impressed, but with his appetite 
for conversation, food, and liquor. 

‘On Thursday evening, Wilde shows up at the theater at 
which Patience is being performed. He enters justas one of the 
characters says, “There isa transcendentality of delirium — an 
acute accentuation of supremest ecstasy, which the earthly 
might mistake for indigestion.” Then the Bunthorne charac- 
ter, costumed to resemble Wilde for the U.S. performances, 
takes the stage as the real Aesthete is being seated; like a 
crowd at a tennis match, the auidience looks at Bunthorne, 
then at Wilde, back to Bunthorne, back to Wilde. Wilde com- 
ments to a woman accompanying him, “This is one of the 
compliments that mediocrity pays to those who are not medi- 
ocre.” Later he says, “Ifanartistis nota mere sham, he cannot 
be disturbed by any caricature or exaggeration. He has the 
truth on his side and the opinion of the whole world should be 
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of no consequence to him.” 

Ata reception held for Louise May Alcott (a major celeb- 
rity since the extraordinary success of Litile Women), Wilde 
stands next to her and nearly outshines her. Alcott is dressed 
in black silk with matching bonnet; Wilde in black velvet coat 
and knickers with black silk stockings. A succession of pub- 
lishers, minor dignitaries, and writers march by, and then the 
hostess butler announces, “Clara Morn! 

In one of his first interviews in New York Wilde said, “I 
wish to see Clara Morris dressed all in white bracacied satin” 
The actress now stands before him dressed exactly as he'd 
hoped. But she is either shy (or overwhelmed) as she stares 
into the face once described as that of a “Roman emperor 
carved out of suet.” She moves away quickly after being intro- 
duced. Wilde pursues her. “Don’t run away,” he says, “Iam 
nobody, but Sarah Bernhardt is an authority; she has told me 
how greatly she admires youracting. There are many things | 
should like to say to you.” In particular he hopes to interest 
her in starring in an American production of his play Vera 
They talk, but Wilde gets nowhere. Morris drifts off and Wilde 
goes back to stand by the author of Little Women. (Mortis, 
eventually reads Vera, considers it carefully, but turns down, 
Wilde’s offer) 

‘Atanother gathering he makes friends with Joaquin Mil- 
Jer —an eccentric the equal of Wilde — who earlier toured 
Britain, where he was known as “the American Byron.” Wilde 
also is introduced to “Uncle” Sam Ward, the dry goods store 
tycoon — described by Julia Ward Howe, his sister, as “one of 
the most enchanting personalities that ever brightened this, 
world.” Enchanted with Wilde, Ward gives a dinner in his 
honor at his home at 84 Clinton Place. 

“The incarnation of European luxury’ was what fashionable 
folk said of Sam Ward's way of life, s0 prodigal, and atthe same 
time, delicate was he in the technique ofthe perfect dinner, that 
he ate nothing himself at his functions, but devoted his whole 
time to table talk that would amuse his guests, This did not 
‘mean that he went hungry, for it was his practice to fortify 
himself, before company came, with a large lambchop and a 
_glass of Burgundy. Upon occasion, Uncle Sam would do the 
‘cooking, especially when he was to feed hrs guests on Virginia 
ham. He had a recipe for boiling hants in champagne that called 
for the dropping in ofa wisp of new-mown hay ata certain split 
second. 
Ward's dinner for Wilde was one that 
displayed the host at his best, for the table hed been “sur- 
rounded with calla lilies," anc lilies of the valley had lain at 
each plate. And Ward had written a song, “The Valley Lily, 
had persuaded Stephen Masset to set it fo music, and al the 
climax of the dinner had had a singer deliver it among the 
blossoms and the chanipagne botiles.* 
Before parting Ward gives Wilde a letter of introduction to 
Henry Longiellow so that he can visit the poet on his upcom- 
ing trip to Boston. Ward and Wilde’s friendship continues 
over the next year, though at one point the gregarious mil- 
lionaire expresses displeasure with Wilde: “It irks me to go 
aboutas the courier ofan elephant. I don’t want to beeternally. 
in the papers as his dry nurse:’” On another occasion, notic- 
ing Ward's impatience with him, Wilde walks up to him and 
asks, “Where will itall end? Half the world does not believe in 
God, and the other half does not believe in me.” Nevertheless 
they stay in touch. Ina letter Wilde writes to Uncle Sam on 
September 5, 1882, he expresses his admiration, “You are a 
magician, and a master of all things from finance to a dinner, 
and from lyrics to medicine” 
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FROM THE WASHINGTON POST, JANUARY, 1882. 


Amidst all the socializing and interview-giving, Oscar 
finds the time to write his first lecture and have it typed. On 
January 9, justa week after his arrival, he walks onto the stage 
of the sold-out Chickering Hall carrying his speech in a 
leather morocco case. His outfit is more extravagant than the 
fone he’s been seen in at social events. In the audience Helen 
Potter, who will later impersonate Wilde on the stage, takes 
notes on his deportment: 
A dark purple sack coat, and knee-breeches; black hose, tow 
shoes with bright buckies; coat lined with lavender satin, 2 frill 
oftrich lace atthe wrists and for tie-ends over alow turn-down 
collar, lair long, and parted in the middle... Enter with a 
circular cavalier cloak over the shoulder. The voice is clear, 
easy, and not forced. Change pose now and then, the head 
inclining toward the strang foot, and keep a general appearance 
of repose.” 

Some are disappointed that he carries neither a lily nor a 

sunflower; they may be placated, however, by his diamond- 
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CARTOON FROM PUCK, JANUARY, 1882. 


studded shirt. He speaks on “the English Renaissance,” so 

celebrated by the Aesthetes in Britain, finishing with a jab at 

the operetta that satirizes 
‘You have listened to Patience jor « hundred nights and have 
listened to me for only one. You have heard, 1 think, a few of 
you, of to flowers connected with the aesthetic movement in 
England, and said (1 assure you, erroneously) tobe the food of 
some aesthetic young nen. Well, let me tell you the reason we 
love the lily and the sunflower, in spite of what Mr. Gilbert 
may tel you, is not for any vegetable fashion at all tis because 
these two lovely flowers are in England the most perfect models 
of design, the most naturally adapted for decorative art. Well! 
Wespeitd our days looking for the secret of life. Well, the secret 
of life is art 

‘The substance of the lecture doesn’t achieve the impact Wilde 

had hoped for, but his image is now indelibly drawn in the 

mind of the public, As Richard Ellman points out: 
What he had succeeded in preseating wes not so much precepts 
18a personality. That personality became the subject of vivid 
contention as he zigzagged impossibly across the country. 

There is a reception; then Wilde is taken to a club. Some 
young men invite him out on the town to sample beauty of a 
more camel nature than that on which he lectures, and he 
follows them into the New York night. 

‘A few days later he writes to his friend Mrs. George 
Lewis, wife of his solicitor: 

‘My dear Mrs. Lewis, Lam sure you have been pleased at my 
success! The all hal an audience larger and more wonderful 
than even Dickens had. I toas recalled and applauded and an 
now treated like the Royal Boy.® 

Thave several . .. secretaries. One writes my autographs all 
day for admirers, the other receives the flowers that are left 
really every ten minutes, A third whose hair resembles mine is 
obliged to send off locks of his oxon hair to the myriad maidens 
of the city, and so is rapidly becoming bald. 

On January I Richard D’Oyly Carte arrives on the 
steamship Servia, Asked for his opinion of Wilde's perfor- 
mance thus far, he replies, “A clever young man. [don’t think 
it was out of the way bringing him here. Ithink]I shall take him 
around the country.” 


On the train to Philadelphia Wilde is interviewed by a 
reporter from the Philadelphia Press. “We go 80 swift,” he 
remarks. “The only true way, you know, to see a countey is to 
ride on horseback. I long to ride through New Mexico and 
Colorado and California” 

“What poet do you most admire in American literature? 

“Walt Whitman and Emerson have given the world more 
than anyone else. | do so hope to meet Mr. Whitman. Pethaps 
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he is not widely read in England, but England never appreci- 
ates a poet until he is dead. . . Poets, you know, are always 
ahead of science; all the great discoveries of science have been 
stated before in poetry. ... Why does not science, instead of 
troubling itself with sunspots, which nobody ever saw, oF, if 
they did, ought not to speak about? — why does not science 
busy itself with drainage and sanitary engineering?” 

He delivers his lecture on the 17th in Horticultural Hall. 
(On their way to the theater the guests walk past large rooms 
filled with palm trees, yucca, and other remnants of the botan- 
ical exhibits from the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 

(On the 18th Wilde's publisher, J. M. Stoddart, receives a 
card: “Walt Whitman will be in from 2 till 3-12 this afternoon, 
and will be most happy to see Mr. Wilde and Mr. Stoddart.” 

The two travel to Camden to meet the great poet, Oscar 
wearing suit of brown velvet. Wilde begins the conversation, 
“L come as a poet to call upon a poet” 

“Go ahead,” Whitman answers. 

{come to you as one with whom I have been acquainted 
almost from the cradle.” 

“| will call you Oscar,” Whitman replies. 

[like that so much,” Wilde answers, laying his hand on. 
the poet's knee 

"Are not you young fellows going to shove the estab- 
lished idols aside, Tennyson and the rest?” Whitman asks 
Wilde. 

“Not at all. Tennyson's rank is too well fixed and we love 
him too much. Buthe has not allowed himself to be part of the 
living world and of the great currents of interest and action 
He is of priceless value and yet he lives apart from his time. He 
lives ina dream of the unreal. We, on the other hand, move in 
the very heart of today.” Slowed by his recent stroke, Whit- 
man nods approvingly. 

“And what's your opinion of the Aesthetes?” Wilde asks. 

“Lwish well to you, Oscar, and as to the Aesthetes, [can 
only say that you are young and ardent, and the field is wide, 
and if you want my advice, go ahead.” 

“When you sit down to write, to create a poem, what’: 
your method?” 

“Well, Oscar, you know, I was at one time of my life a 
compositor and when a compositor gets to the end of his stick 
ho stops short and goes ahead on the next line, | aimat making, 
my verse look all neat and pretty on the pages, like an epitaph 
on a square tombstone.” With his hands Whitman traces the 
shape of a tombstone in the air. “These are problems [am 
always seeking to solve.” 

“Tcan't listen to anyone,” Wilde says, “unless he attracts 
me by a charming style, or by beauty of theme.” 

"Why, Oscar, it always seems to me that the fellow who 
makes a dead set at beauty by itself is in a bad way. My idea is 
that beauty is a result, not an abstraction.” 
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“Yes, I remember you once said, ‘All beauty comes from 
beautiful blood and a beautiful brain’ and after all, I think so 
too” 

Whitman is something ofa pariah —as Wilde is aware — 
having offended the sensibilities of his countrymen with 
poems about Manhattan prostitutes and the sensual side of 
life. Every time a new edition of Leaves of Grass is released he, 
or his publisher, is bedeviled with threats of legal action, “You 
cannot conceive how doubly and trebly bound literature and 
art are in England,” Oscar says, alluding to the ongoing, 
controversy over Whitman’s work. “The poet or artist who 
goes beyond is pretty sure of a hard time. And yet there is a 
determined class of the best people in England, not only 
among the young but of all ages, both men and women, who 
are ready and eager for anything inart, science or politics that 
will break up the stagnation” 

“Oscar, you must be thirsty. I'll make you some punch” 

“Yes, Lam thirsty.” 

Whitman picks up two photos of himself as they walk to 
the kitchen. “One's for you, Oscar, and the other for Swin- 
burne, give him my best.” 

“Why thank you, and T will send you one of me soon. 1 
had several taken by Napoleon Sarony when I was in New 
York.” 


OSCAR WILDE AT A RECEPTION, A SKETCH PUBLISHED IN 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, JANUARY, 1882. 
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Wilde gulps the large glass of milk punch and takes 
Whitman’ hand and then hugs him. The two walk to the 
door, “Goodbye, Oscar, God bless you.” 

Speaking to a reporter the following day, Whitman 
recounts the visit, “We had a very happy time together ... his, 
youthful health, enthusiasm, and buoyancy are refreshing. 
Wilde and I drank a bottle of wine downstairs and then we 
‘came up here to the den so we could be on thee and thou terms 

He seemed to me like a great, big splendid boy . .. He is 
so frank and outspoken” 

Inthe carriage on their return Stoddart, who had sat back 
and let the two converse during the visit, queries Wilde about 
the quality of the elderberry wine. “That wine must have been 
tough to swallow” 

“Ifit had been vinegar,” Wilde replies abruptly, “I should 
have drunk it all the same, for I have an admiration for that 
man which T can hardly express.” 

In March, Wilde sends Whitman a letter from Chicago, 

‘My dear dear Walt, ... Before I eave America I must see you 

again. There is no one in this wide great world of America 

whom F love and honour so much. With warm affection and 
honourable admiration 


Oscar Wilde 

(ina review of one of Whitman’s books several years later 
Wilde, though ambivalent about Whitman's writing, praises 
the man as “the precursor of a fresh type. He is factor in the 
heroic and spiritual evolution of the human being” Wilde 
might just as well have been referring to himself, for, s we see 
him now, he appears a profoundly infiuential personality, a 
catalytic figure whose effect on the evolution of both the visual 
and written arts, and on society in general — during his life 
and the century thereafter — is only just now being under 
stood.) 

Atttheir second meeting, in May, Wilde goes to see Whit- 
manalone. They talk at length and more freely, and Whitman 
makes no attempt to hide his homosexuality. When they part 
he gives Oscar a long, loving kiss. “The kiss of Walt Whit: 
man,” Wilde says later, “is still on my lips.” 


The kiss of the skeptics also stays with Wilde. The antag- 
‘nism reaches an early climax when, on the train from Phila- 
delphia, he rubs up against his polar opposite. A fellow trav- 
eler on the lecture circuit, Archibald Forbes isa prominent war 
correspondent and “bristling military figure, fond of coming, 
upon platforms with his chest heavily medaled to recount his, 
daring adventures in battle:”"° 

Precisely what sets the two against each other is unclear. 
In addition to their natural enmity, during their conversation 
‘on the train Wilde probably brags about his impressive lecture 
receipts (the house took in $1000 on his first night in New 
York, extraordinary even for an established lecturer, which 
Wilde was not). Forbes, resentful, makes a few nasty cracks 
about the commercialization of Aestheticism and Wilde takes 
umbrage 

Colonel Morse had planned for Wilde to attend Forbes’ 
Baltimore lecture, “The Inner Life of a War Correspondent,” 
and then go to a reception at the home of society figure 
Charles Carroll. Wilde, offended by Forbes, does not disem- 
bark at Baltimore but continues on to Washington, where he 
holes up in his hotel and ignores Morse’s pleadings to return 
to Baltimore. On January 19 the New York Tribune reports: 
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Baltimore society is irta tumaull of pathetic rage tonight over an 
unexpected, and what is regarded as a wholly inexcusable, 
insult offered by Oscar Wilde. In the first place Mr. Wilde 
accepted an invitation to be entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Carri, descendants of the Carrlls of Carrollton, and 
all society was in a flutter of preparation. ... The guest was to 
come here to atiend a leciure by Archibald Forbes, and the 
reception teas to take place afterward His expectant 
hostess was compelled to send out messages revoking the invi 
tations to guests, but, ofcourse, could not inform all... itis 
evident that Mr. Wilde will not be veined and dined here. 

‘Things heat up as the New York Evening Post joins in: 

These occurrences are reported to have created a good deal of 
feeling in Baltimore, but wwe do not know why they should 
surprise anybody. Wilde is among us for business purposes. 

He must keep alive the interest in himself by new devices. 

And the Chicago Tribune says: 

The uncouth adventurer Oscar Wilde, who is visiting this 
country ostensibly as the apostle ofaestheticism, tehatever that 
mush conglomerate may mean, apparently does not count 
ordinary politeness as one of the attributes of his school. 

Inanunpleasant presage, sentiment is starting to turn against 

Wilde, and he knows it. He writes to D’Oyly Carte, “The 

whole tide of feeling is turned.” 

Next an ill-informed assistant of Colonel Morse’ tells a 
Baltimore club that hes invited Wilde to a reception that the 
Aesthete charges a fee of $300 to attend events not held in 
private homes. Before the error can be corrected, the papers: 
print stories about Wilde’s greed. Meanwhile Forbes shows 
his hostility by inserting a new passage in his lecture compar- 
ing his clothing, after a long horseback ride across Russia, to 
the clothing of Wilde: 

Now I wish it understood that Lanta follower —a very humble 
follower —of the Aesthetic ecstasy, but I did not look much like 
anart object then. Idd not have mry dogskin knee breeches with 
‘me nor my velvet coat, and my black stockings were full of 
holes. Neither was the toild barren waste of Russia calculated 
to produce sunflowers and lilies 

Finally comes an exchange of letters between Forbes and 

Wilde. Wilde doesn’t bother to read one of Forbes’ but sends a 

reply nonetheless, which only serves to make matters worse. 

‘The altercation and its attendant subaltercations are begin- 

ning to pose a real threat to Wilde’ tour, Fortunately, he recalls 

that George Lewis, his solicitor and friend, is also a friend of 

Forbes’. He writes to Lewis in London; Lewis cables Forbes: 

“Like a good fellow don’t attack Wilde. I ask this personal 

favor to me.” 

Forbes makes no more public statements about Wilde, 
though he remains his enemy and the probable author of a 
series of defamatory letters to the London Daily News. He will 
again attack Wilde several years later in his autobiography. In 
a letter to D’Oyly Carte, Wilde says, “Another such fiasco a 
the Baltimore business and I think [ would stop lecturing, 
and then upbraids him for the confusion— created by Colonel 
Morse's young assistant — about Wilde charging $300 to 
appear at a reception: 

That little wretched clerk or office boy you sent to me in Col. 

Morse's place is afoot and an idiot... . Trust have, according 

fo our agreement, Morse or some responsible experienced mant 
always with me. This is for your advantage as well as for mine 

Thad nine reporters, seven or eight telegrams, eighteen 
letters to answer, and this young scoundrel amusing himself 
about the tou. I must never be left again, and please do nct 
expose me to the really brutal attacks of the papers. 


NUMBER 
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‘One of the strangest components of Wikie’s personality, 
and one that makes him especially vulnerable, is his out 
spokenness and propensity for cutting sarcasm coupled with 
genuine sweetness and naiveté, He's young, attractive, enter- 
taining. For the most part, these qualities add tohis allure, but 
now, having caught sight of another side of Wilde during the 
Forbes incident, the press sees him differently than they did 
upon his arrival. He has become, as he had hoped, one of 
America’s first media celebrities, but the position does not 
give the control he assumed would be his. The papers realize 
that they have more to gain by satirizing Wilde than by cele 
brating him. (This trend will continue well into the next 
century as his stature as an artist and visionary is trivialized, 
and he is frequently portrayed as little more than a clever, 
arrogant dandy. However, his criticism ay well as his plays 
show Wilde to be an insightful and trenchant observer of his 
time and the society in which he lived. So advanced was his 
thinking that if one wished to make a metaphysical specula- 
tion, Wilde might be cast as a visitor from the twentieth 
century, sent to pull the inhabitants of the nineteenth into the 
future, kicking and screaming.) 

Feeling the sting of the press’ attacks, Wilde comments, 
“If you survive yellow journalism, you need not be afraid of 
yeliow fever” Later he adds, “In old days men had the rack; 
now they have the Press.” Yet, as Ellman observes, 

His battle with the press gave him a new confidence. They 

could attack him, but they could not take their eyes off hin. 

Derision was a form of tribute and, ifitzwent on fong enough, 

could not fail to be so interpreted 
Having absorbed his first lessons in generating and using the 
currency of fame, Wilde is now ready to explore the state of 
society in the nationS capital. 


In Washington. Mrs. Henry Adams refuses to receive 
Wilde, calling him “a noodle,” and at a reception he meets 
Henry James, who ignores him. Unoffended, Wilde tells a 
reporter that “no living Englishman can be compared” to 
James as a novelist. (Years later Wilde will change his mind 
about James’ writing and say, “Henry James writes fiction asi 
it were a painful duty’) Upon reading the comment Wilde 
‘made about him at the reception James is flattered and, out of 
courtesy, goes to visit the Aesthete at his hotel. They don’t 
take to one another, 
“1 am very nostalgic for London.” James says. 
“Really,” Oscar says with a haughtiness calculated to 
antagonize the novelist, “you care for places? The world is my 
home, Inever make plans but go whither my feelings prompt. 
Lam off to Boston soon; [have a leiter to the dearest friend of 
my dearest friend — Charles Norton from Burne-Jone 
Wilde's name dropping is more than James can stomach 
and he leaves, later reporting to Mrs, Adams that her assess- 
ment is correct, and that “Wilde is a fatuous fool, tenth-rate 
cad, an unclean beast.” 
The images are so steamy as to suggest that James sazo in Wilde 
a threat. For the tolerance of deviation, or ignorance of it, were 
alike in jeopardy because of Wilde's flouting and flaunting. 
James's homosexuality was latent, Wilde's patent. I eas as if 
James, foreseving scandal, separated himself front this menace 
m motley" 
For her part, Mrs. Adams declares Oscar's sex “undecided.” 


oe. 


WILDE IN GREEK COSTUME DURING A VISIT TO ATHENS, 1877. 


Before he leaves Washington, Wilde makes friends with 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, who is enchanted by him and his 
splendid outfits and later. coincidently, writes Little Lod 
Fauntieroy. He meets the editor of the New York Werld, Mr. 
Hurlbert, who is also a friend of Sam Ward's, as well as sever 
senators. "I think you have taken quite enough motives from 
war,” Oscar quips in reference to Washington's statuary. “You 
don’t want any more bronze generals on horseback, Idare say. 
Suppose you try the motives that peace will give you now: 
Henry James likes the comment and is able to set aside his 
animosity toward Wilde long enough to appropriate it. 


Wilde arrives in a snow-covered Boston to be met with a 
storm of invitations and a snooty dig by the editor of the Bosion 
Transcript responding to his remark that there was no such. 
thing asa moral or immoral poem and claiming his ideology 
possessed 

nmoral features which will be condenmed by most people of 
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unvitiated intelligence. Taking these out, little is left save 
Wilde's wardrobe, like the gilt and tinsel ofthe property man of 
the theater, to attract and amuse the public 
The sniping in the press does not deter Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, past seventy and famous as the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” from inviting the curious young Irishman to 
his home for dinner. Wilde attends along with a small group 
from the intellectual coterie with which Holmes surrounds 
himself. According to reports a good time was had by all. The 
following July, Wilde and Holmes will get together again, this 
time at the Newport home of Julia Ward Howe, Uncle Sam 
Ward's sister. To everyone's amazement, Wilde will manage to 
outtalk both Holmes and Thomas Appleton, “the two great 
Boston conversationalists.” 

Wilde wants to visit Longfellow and — though Wilde has 
a letter of introduction from Sam Ward — the elderly Long, 
fellow begs off on account of ill health (he will die two months 
later). Wilde persists and over the objections of the old poet's 
daughters is invited to breakfast. Longfellow has alread 
cated his approval of Wilde’s poetry by telling the Boston 
Evening Traveller that "Mr. Wilde has written’ some good 
verses, he cannot be an ignorant man” 

Longfellow begins by telling of his visit to England and 
meeting with the Queen. She had complimented him on his 
poetry and commented on its popularity in Britain. Long- 
fellow expressed surprise that he was 30 popular there. 
“Oh, Lassure you Mr. Longfellow,” the Queen replied, 
‘all my servants read you’ You know,” Longfellow says to 
Wilde, “sometimes I will wake in the night and wonder if it 
‘was a deliberate slight.” 

“And how do you like Browning?’ Wilde asks 

“| like him well — wiat I can understand of him.” 

“Capital, capital,” Wilde responds enthusiastically, of 
fending Longfellow’s two hovering daughters, “I must re- 
member that to repeat.” 

A few days after the visit he tells reporter, “Iwent to see 
Longfellow in a snowstorm and returned in a hurricane. 
When I remember Boston | think only of that lovely old man, 
who is himself 2 poem, and of the bright party I met at Dr. 
Holmes.” Later he would modify this remark to “Longfellow 
was himself a beautiful poem, more beautiful than anything 
he ever wrote.” 

Here we start to detect a pattern. Wilde's uniquely com 
passionate, humanistic way of seeing combined with his fre- 
quently caustic manner of expressing himself has often led 
people to conclude he was unkind. Nothing was farther from 
the truth, but his own eloquence and honesty often produced 
a shocking bluntness. Also, his priorities were unconven- 
tional. Like Whitman, Wilde sees Longfellow as a wholly 
beautiful human being, though he doesn't particularly care 
for the man’s writing. To Wilde's way of thinking the poetry is 
not the central issue; it’s the person who matters — the artist 
not his works. Whitman and Longfellow were magnificent 
selfinventions. They inspired Oscar to make as good an 
invention of himself 

While in Boston, in addition to a sampling of Brahmins 
and society figures, Wilde gets to spend time with old family 
friend and actor Dion Boucicault. A reporter intercepts 
Boucicault as he’s leaving Wilde's hotel after the two had spent 
the afternoon together 
0, Mr. Bouecicault, what do you think of the great 
Aesthete Oscar Wilde? 

Boucicault spins around to face the journalist. “Have you 
met Mr. Wilde? No? Then of course you know very little about 


EN REVIEW 


what sort of man he is... . He is a gentleman of refinement 
and a scholar. They are making him a show. He is too simple 
and gentle in nature to realize or perceive his position. These 
speculators parade him . . . to persuade him that notoriety is, 
reputation.” The actor, furious, continues, “I have every right 
to feel hurt and indignant at the treatment he has suffered. 
Thereis no guile in him... . Those who have known himas | 
have, since he was a child at my knee, know that beneath the 
fantastic envelope in which managers are circulating him 
there is a noble, earnest, kind and loveable man.” 

Dion Boucicault’s tirade represented his indignity more 
than his understanding of Oscar Wilde's personality. What the 
actor said about his friend was mostly true, except that Wilde 
was no lamb being led to the slaughter by a wolf in Richard 
D’Oyly Carte’ clothing. Wilde fully understood what he was 
doing. He knew he was a performer playing a part, playing to 


this to its logical and ironic conclusion, basically by insisting 
on the interdependence of the serious and the frivolous, the 
earnest and the insincere, and by advocating the cultioution of 
the idle fancy in a way that confounded his critics. They twere 
prepared jor him to be like Jolnson’s Russelas, a pleasure 
loving dilettante ina walled garden, for they could disiniss that 
as anadolescent plutse, an imaginative kindergarten. But they 
‘were by no means prepared jor him to suggest that his cultio 
tion of the fanciful and the beautiful for their own sake alone 
must be an inseparable part of the cultivation of « better 
society, and even of a more productive one. The dreamers, as 
faras Wilde was concerned, were of no useatall ifthey insisted 
on dreaming on the mountaintop. They must do their dream 
ing in the marketplace, for it is there that they are most 
irritating, and there that the contagion can spread.'* 
In the twenticth century his methods first found their 


an audience, giving them what they were paying fo see, and, _way into the mainstream of popular culture via the device — 
at the same time, slipping in his own very original message. the moving picture machine — that Thomas Edison was 

‘And what was Oscar Wilde's message? Oscar Wikie was inventing as Wilde toured. Much later his techniques were 
the message — the message was the messenger — arriving at incorporated into a new kind of music called rock ‘n roll, 
Truth by paradox, by juxtaposition, by counterpoint, by open _ performed by artists named Little Richard, Elvis Presley, Jimi 
and constant contradiction, by an all-out attack on the dull, Hendrix, Mick Jagger, and by a group called the Beatles. These: 
linear interpretation of reality and the dismal work ethic that _individvals used the force of their distinctive personalities to 
Victorian society had raised to the level of religion (to say project an entirely new set of aesthetics into the minds of the 


nothing of the Victorians’ terror of the body and of sensuality). 
Oscar Wilde's elegant and eloquent war on his own society 
and culture struck at the very foundation of that system, He 
would never be forgiven. Brilliant as he was, he apparently 
never realized how hard he was biting the hand that was 
feeding him. 


In social terms, since sincerity is the counterpoint in ethics to 
imitation in aesthetics, insincerity becomes, according to 
Wilde, a means by which we can multiply and consequently 
develop our personalities. As Lord Illingzoorth says in A 
Woman of No Importance, “taking sides isthe beginning of 
sincerity, and earnestness follows afterwards, and the human 
being becomes a bore." 

Wilde was a new kind of artist, and the people of his time were 

unsure how to respond to him, and yet he was of his time 

enough that when his work — that is, his personality — was 
met with hostility, he was genuinely perplexed. 

Wilde made use of the power of the poseur to focus the 
public attention, and then used his gift of expression and his 
‘unusual point of view to hold it. In his critical essay on the 
importance of costumes in the theater entitled “The Truth of 
Masks: A Note on Illusion,” he wrote, 

[The] costume could be made at once impressive of a certain 
affect on the audience and expressive of certain types of charac: 
ter, and is one of the essential factors of the means which a true 
illusionist has at hus disposal . .. the aesthetic value of 
plays does not... depend on their facts, but on the Truth, and 
Truth is independent of facts always, inventing or selecting 
them at pleasure .... The truths of metaphysics are the truths 
of masks.* 

Wilde simply overlaid his theories of theatrical costume and 

the nature of performance upon his own personality, and took 

his theater to the streets. 
Wilde, in fact, admired the pose which tas a part of the 
exercise of wit and fancy, seeing in the dilettante or the dandy a 
‘gesture of incomparable value, a defense against the fanaticism 
2s wel asthe tedium of the serious and the earnest. He carried 
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public, As movies, rock ‘n roll, and their audience matured 
and gained sophistication, a new expressive form known as 
performance art (which has its roots not only in the life of 
Oscar Wikle, but in the work of the turn-of-the-century Rus- 
sian and Italian Futurists) fused with music and moving pi 
ture technology to produce performers such as Spalding Gra 
Talking Heads, Laurie Anderson, Devo, and scores of others. 
In order for a new aesthetic sensibility to take hold, it 
must establish itself by being in constant confrontation with 
the old ideas and ways of seeing. At the turn of the century, 
Wilde was the cutting edge of the avant-garde. It would be 
over a half century after his death before his methods for 
instigating social revolution were to be widely embraced once 
ag 


Boucicaults “fantastic envelope” is, in fact, a wrapper 
Wilde is devising for himself, and one that he will develop and 
maintain for the remainder of his life. “To the world,” he will 
say years later, “I seem, by intention on my part, merely a 
dilettante and a dandy — itis not wise to show one’s heart to 
the world, If one tells the truth, one is sure, sooner or later, to 
be found out.” What Wilde does not understand, will not truly 
understand during his lifetime, is just how far his audience 
has been left behind, how baffling they find his behavior. 


On the evening of the 3ist of January fresh snow covers 
Boston once again, but every seat “and every standing space 
from floor to upper gallery” in the Music Hall, where Wilde is 
about to deliver his lecture, is filled — except for the first two 
rows. By now, wherever he goes he's a sensation and his 
lectures always draw large crowds, but there isanother reason 
for sucha big audience tonight. The papers have been publish- 
ing a rumor that, 
sixty seats purchased by a Cambridge student will b occupied 
by Harvard students in dress coats, knee breeches and silk 
stockings, with lilies in their buttonholes. 
Just before Wilde is to take the stage, sixty Harvard students, 
wearing knee breeches, dinner coats, and carrying sun- 
flowers and lilies, troop into the hall and seat themselves, 
assuming languorous poses, in the first two rows of seats. Toa 
chorus of titers and giggles, Wilde enters from the rear of the 
stage. 
But Wilde was able to mock his mockers. Tipped off in ad: 
vance, he had donned conventional dinner jacket and 
trousers."° 
Without looking at the front rows of pranksters he begins to 
speak: 
‘As a college man, I greet you. | am very glad to address an 
audience in Boston, the only city in America which has influ 
enced thougint in Europe, and which has given to Europe a new 
and great schoo! of philosophy. 
Wilde looks down at the Harvard students. 
1 see about me certain signs of an aesthetic movement. 1 see 
ceriain young men, who are no doubt sincere, but I can assure 
them that they are no more tan caricatures. As I look around 
‘me, Lam impelled for the first time to breathe a fervent prayer, 
“Save me from my disciples. But rather let me,” as Words: 
worth says, “turn from those bold, bad men.” 
Wilde gives a “gracious” smile which the audience returns, 
He has “instantly put the the house on good terms with 
himself,” the reporter for the Transcript writes, “as was testi 
fied by a fresh round of applause.” The Journal makes note of 
his wry defusing of the incident and the audience's response, 


THE 
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“Eh 
WILDE (SEATED) IN COSTUME AGAIN, PROBABLY TAKEN WHILE 
HE WAS A STUDENT AT OXFORD IN THE LATE 1870s, 


“A smile by three thousand persons simultaneously becomes 
audible, and so it gradually broadens into laughter” Wilde 
proceeds with his usual lecture on the English Renaissance. 
At one point he refers to the John Ruskin-supervised road- 
building project in which he participated while at Oxford, 
saying, “Our enemies and our friends came out and mocked 
us at our work, but we didn’t care much then, and we don’t 
care at all now!" He gestures to the front rows and continues, 
These charming young men might be inclined to follow our 
exaniple; the work would be good for themt, though I do not 
believe they could build so good a road. I walked around 
Harvard today and I beg to assure the students before me that 
there és more to the movement than knee breeches and sun- 
flowers. 
‘The next day's Transcript praises the performance: 
His own discarding of knee breeches twas considered by many to 
have given him the advantage over the students; and his quiet 
and gentle but telling hits at them evoked a ready recognition 
heightening that advantage and apparently leaving the audi 
cence in complete sympathy with himself. Several attempts at 
ironically protracted applause were hissed down with much 
unanimity, 
‘The article continuesin a startling turnabout, considering the 
patronizing drubbing the paper had given Wilde on the day of 
his ertival. The writer goes on at some length falling all over 
his own hyperbole in celebration of Oscar Wilde 
Mr. Wilde achieved a real triumph, and it wi 


by right of 


review 


conquest, by force of being a gentleman, in the truest sense of 
the word .... England and Ireland together have produced the 
heroes of Waterloo and Trafalgar and a breed of men who have 
dominated almos! the world. Mr. Wilde is of the same steck 
. .« His general makeup is, if not a mystery, a wonder. 
Boston firs! and last has listened to orators. Mr. Wilde, now 
‘and for a generation to come, has made his own place among 
them, and will remain in memory. 
Later Wilde says of the students’ prank, “I could sympathize 
with them, because I thought to myself that when I was in my 
first year at Oxford I would have been apt to do the same. But 
as they put their head in the lion’s mouth, I thought they 
deserved a little bite.” 

‘Wilde is already the hottest ticket on the lecture circuit, 
but abundant publicity from the Harvard encounter further 
fuels the publics fascination with him. D’Oyly Carte now 
‘extends Wilde's tour with bookings as far westas St. Louis and 
is considering sending, him out to Denver, and perhaps even 
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California. Wilde confirms the plans toa reporter: “Isuppose L 
shall lecture in the West, if there is anything left of me. 1 ike 
the excitement of lecturing, and when one gets an interested 
audience, it is a pleasure; but I hate traveling, | hate punc- 
tuality, and [ hate timetables. The railroads are all alike to me. 

One is simply intolerable; another is simply unbearable’ 
Ina frontier town on the trip west, Wilde is asked what 
work he hasin mind for the future. Laughing, he takes a dravr 
onhiscigaretteand replies, “Well, I'ma very ambitious young, 
man. Iwant to doeverythingin the world. [cannot conceive of 
anything that I do not want to do. I want to write a great deal 
more poetry. I want to study painting more than I've been able 
to. | want to write a great many more plays, and I want to 
make this artistic movement the basis for a new civilization.” 
— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


This ie the first of a 


A Note on the Sources 


In oriting this essay I've draaon from treo valuable books, one a classic 
and the other a curio. 

The classic, Richard Ellman’s 1987 biography, Oscar Wilde 
(Alfred A. Knopf), should be rend by everyone zwith ani interest in 
Wilde, or heart ofbiography, or by those who simrly take pleasure it 
good toriting. Mr. Ellman, who died shortly after the biography was 
published, did more to detrivialize the lifeof Oscar Wilde than anyone 
since the artist's death. He wrote the bok ver a period of twenty 
years, but if doesn't show; i is scholarly (without being dull), lively 
‘and witty, without attempting to ouldo Mr. Wilde, It isas engaging 
15 @ good novel. 

The curia is called Oscar Wilde Discovers America [1882] by 
Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith; it was first published by 
Harcourt, Brace in 1936 (a reprint is available from Ayer Publishing, 
Salent, New Hampshire). The book gives a near day-to-day account- 
ing of Wilde's travels in America. Though the veracity of some of the 
anecdotes is questionable, there is nothing else like it avaiable 

Inmany cases I've dratwon from boti of the abovementioned books 
as well as other sources. The Letters of Oscar Wilde edited by 
Rupert Hart-Davis (Harcourt, Brace & World; 1962), containing 
nearly 1100 letters, is « comprehensive collection, indispensable 10 
‘anyone interested in Wilde anc his time. Once you get past the title, 
Ripe was the Drowsy Hour by JE. Chamberlain (Seabury: 1977) 
is excellent in its evocation of the context from which Wilde emerged 
‘and the society in which ke lived. Oscar Wikde’s London: A 
Scrapbook of Vices and Virtues, 1880 - 1900 by Eckardt, Gilman, 
dnd Chamterlain (Anchor Press/Doubleday; 1987) isa pitty, richly 
illustrated guide to turn-of-the-century London. 

Still, to get a sense of who Wilde was, one must turn to his 
plentiful works. Now, a century or more after first being published, 
everything he wrote — the novel, all the plays, poetry, critical 
essays, and much of his personal correspondence — is still in print 
‘and widely availabe. 
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a list of books recently received at our offices. All were published within the last twelve months, although a few works of 
vy are of special merit, interest, design, oramusement. Books are graded as to quality of writing 


and elegance of thought. We also give hearts for good or bad design. A listing here does not preclude a review in a subsequent 
issue of the magazine. Readers should note that not all of the books we receive are reviewed: some are simply too dated, too 


bathetic, or too contentious for us to deal with 
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RUSSEAY ART AT HILLNOOD, by Katrina V. 
H. Taylor. University of Washington; 988 

od items pre- 
sented here out of the Marjorie Mer 
weather Post collection of Russian art at 
the Hillwood Museum, Washington, D. C 
The photographs are superb; the art so 


There are over two hun 


lovely you want to move te Minsk, Omsk, 
Luck (or Sluckt) to get itfull time. Especially 

commended are the decadent silver gilt 
and enamel Easter eggs designed by 
Faberge for Nicholas If, the ormolu urn 
(Catherine Il, without horse) the kovshi — 
silver ladles in the shape ofa swimming bird 


— ond the Batenin Factory vase with a pic 


ture of St, Petersburg, Florida. Interspersed 


RATINGS 


Superb 
Very Good 
Ho-Hum 
Not Worth The Effort 
Not Rated 


with the pictures are comments by Katrina 
Taylor, which are a scream, probably unin= 
tentionally so. The publishers might take up 
collection so Ms. Taylorcan enter Belitz to 
better wrestle with the vagaries of the 
English language 

The coltecton teas greatly exp 


the sext thirty-five years until her death 


bby acquisitions om the open market 
awd. 

Let this statement serve as notice for these 

who take the collecting of art too seriously 

By-the-bye, we wore just joking about St 

Petersburg, Florida being on that Ba 

fase. It was Disneyland, 
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THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO SAPE SEX, edi 
ted by Ted Meilvenna. The PreVenT Group. 
Box 6785, Beverly Hills, California; 987. The 
greatest blight to befall this hapless culture 
may not be AIDS but all these dreadful 
tomes that tell us what to do in a world of 
AIDS, The hysteria puts ourjuveniles in the 
health profes- 

ned 


hands of social workers, 


ts, television evangelist 
other frauds who seem to believe that the 
whole bag-of-tricks down there isa test; that 
this might be a good time to get heathen 
passion under control, under the dark 
covers, back safely into the mission 

tion where it belongs. The C 
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Safe Sex may be a righteous 


wrong, but there's a screw loose some- 
‘where, ItS a cross between Disneyland and 
‘Alex Comfort, with a touch of Kinky Fried- 
man. Take, for example, one of the author's 
Quizzums: 
‘Safe sex fantasies are something Icon have 
while 


taking on the phone 
reading a etter from mom 
petting the cat 
tring ta friend with AIDS or 
ARC 
grocery shopping 
We could handle eating outa fantasy while 
at your friendly local Piggly-Wiggly, oF 
hhumping Hodge the cat while mentally 
stripping the lady next door — but do we 
have to go at all this while reading a letter 
from Sweet Mum? Seints preserve us! The 
later chapters have headings out of the 
Friendly. But-Firm-School of Sex Writing 
Lal's Do Some Adsanced Masturbation (Oh, not 
today, Mallvenna — I have a headache); 
Make Safe Sex Check Lists (to take to the gro- 
cory ater reading Mus eter?) Reading Up 
On Condoms and Spermicides (wait until get 
through this atest Road & Track, will ya?) 
The lst few chapters turn even more dor 
ing, if such is possible, including “a few 
lines that can be used in most situations to 
indicate that you want to play sae” 
“Link you are ging to be my hotest fe 
sex rte ver. hinkit time forme 
to be heading home. 
“What's your favorite brand of condor? 
I've always preferred wing-tips, 
myself 
"You can farve me any cory you want 
except my bodily fluids, of course, No 
blood, siveat, and tears, ch? 
Lean twat fo trap my mouth around 
your condom-cled red. Unb, isn’t it 
time to be picking up the kids from 
Day-Care? 
“Howe many condoms do you hve? Well, 
my uncle used to work forthe Rexall, 
and I hope this won't shock you, but 


[|| 


“ean hardly wait to lick your body thre 
my dental dams. Mother told me 
there’é be nights like this. 
Tent to ball your brains ou, safely. O 
God, is that the grocery boy at the 
front door with the cat food? 
“1 look a! you and can only think about 
safe sex. Took at you and can only 
thinkabout Kentucky Fried Chicken. 
1 ook at you wih safe sex in my eyes. 
Why did Fever give up sweet, plump 
Herbie who doted on me and never 
asked such doltish questions? 

*O 


CAPOTE: A Biography. by Gerald Clarke, 
‘Simon and Schuster: 1888, We have always 
believed that we had an infinite capacity for 
tales of the tawdry, seamy, semeny, glorpy, 
goopy, creepy, sleazy, desperate, fixated, 
neurotic, screwed-up, drugged, drunken, 
psychosoxual intrigues of the glitterat-liter- 


ati Sagoponack set, but even we got bored 
by the time we reached the half-way point of 
this colossal bummer in which Mx. Clarke 
takes nearly as long to tell the story of the 
Tiny Terror’ life as Truman did to burn 
through it. Dragsville. Giveit for Christmas 
to somebody you don't like. fers) 


PESTICIDE ALERT: A Guide to Pesticides in 
Fruits and Vegetables, by Lawrie Mott and 
Karen Snyder. Sierra Club; 1988. You don’t 
‘want fo read this one. Not only will it make 
your hair curl — it might make it fall out. 
“Twenty-five or so of our favorite fruits and 
vegetables listed, along with a description of 
the most common pesticides discovered on: 
or in them. For example, strawberries show 
pesticide residues in 63% of the samples 
taken from supermarkets, Over half of the 
celery tested showed detectable chemicals, 
including Chlorothalonil which can have 
“chronic health effects including kidn« 
thyroid, stomach and liver changes.” Then 
there's Acephate (Orthene) which showed 
“reproductive toxicity in one animal study” 
Can these chemicals be washed out? Yes, for 
Dicloran, Ethanox, TBZ; no, for Meth 
amidophos, Methomyl, Phosdrin. What's 
so scary is that all of our favorite, health- 
giving fruits and vegetables are included — 
Spinach, Carrots, Green Beans, Corn, Caul- 
iflower, Broccoli, Corn. What's even more 
scary are the figures on contamination of 
imported produce (30 percent of domestic 
samples of cucumber showed residues: 80 
percent of imported ones were contami- 
nated). The problem is an addiction, and 
addiction to pesticides on the part of the 
consumer as well as the producer, because 
we demand pretty peaches and spotless bell 
peppers. What to do? Grow your own. Bitch 
at the EPA (but not too hard — in any one 
year, we give them as much money asit costs 
to build three Sidewinder missles). Best of 
all — find sellers of organic food: All the 
states in the far west, along with Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Montana “have strict definitions of 
what can be called organic food.” 
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INTUITIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY: The Role of 
Creative Therapeutic Intervention, by 
William N. Confer. Human Sciences Press; 
1987. A good psychotherapist will tell you 
that the work is entrancing, for he or she 
pets to travel through the emotional circus, 
nightmare and floor show of a patient with- 
‘out ever leaving the four walls of the office. 
‘There is absolutely no reason in the world 
for the experience to be bor-ring. Intuitive 
Psychotherapy manages, however, to reach 
all the way to 0.2 on the Ennui Scale. Its like 
that Coke you left in the fridge too long 
While you were talking about your rela- 
tionship with your ex girlfriend I image 
ined a Coke bottle half filled ith Coke ard 
resting without a cap ow i in a refrigera 
tor, It looked like a Coke and it tasted like 
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Coke, tut the fizz was gone. Can you use 
‘this in some zoey in relation fo what you 
were just talking about? 

Sorry Confer; its too much — we just keep 

slopping off to sleep here on the couch. Our 

prescription? A year off, reading the tales of 

Milton Erickson, the case studies of Jung, or 

the literary works of Freud, We're not sure 

that you! llbe cured — but atleast none of us 
will be forced to sleep on compony time. 
00 


PORTRAITS OF EARTH, by Freeman Patter- 
son, Sierra Club Books; 1987. The photo- 
‘graphs and captions in this collection pre 
Cipitate a mixed response, like when you 
spill silver nitrate on your hands. Your first 
reaction is "What a beautiful stain,” then, 
“How can Lwash this s— off” For exam- 
ple, a well composed photograph of placid 
riverbank is accompanied by this brackish 
comment: “If we understand that we tooare 
animals, we will recognize the plants and 
‘animals of this Vancouver island forest as 
‘our kin, and the soil and water as the foun 
dation of our home.” Patterson is keenest 
‘when he presents the interaction of color 
zones, the divisons of shadow and colorin a 
sand dune at sunrise. He murders our mem- 
ory of Jonathan Livingston Seagull with a 
wisp-ful blue sky dotted with arctic tems, 

ove 


UNTAMED ALASKA, edited by Elizabeth 
Brown and Carolyn Clark. Thomasson- 
Grant, Rm. 1C, 505 Fauleoner Dr., Char 
lottesville, Virginia; 1987. Taste, selection, 
appropriate commentary: not cute, nor coy. 
Breathtaking — a hundred color phowo- 
graphs by Steve and Yogi Kaufman, Our 
favorites: the Red-Throated Loon that looks 
like our Aunt Beulah when you complain 
about the dumplings; the Snowy Owl; and 
the Tufted Puffin of the Pribilof Islands with 
black toenails, orange webbed feet, biue- 
black feathers, yellow-gold eyes, white 
tufted head-cap with black button top and 
huge fire-red beak that looks like Aunt 
Beulah when you find her in the wine cellar 
after midnight. Theres the Musk Oxen of 
Nunivak Island (which were imported from 
Greenland after the herds had been hunted 
todeath in the nineteenth century); the Wal- 
ruses at Cape Pierce — too many to count; 
land a good-enough-to-eat moon rising over 
Mount Brooks. The size of Alaska may con- 
fuse the outsiders in more ways than one, 
‘The authors tell us, 
The quantity of these holdings is beth 
staggering and misleading. To survive 
Alaska’s lang winters, a single moose may 
Jorage over 25 to 100acres of anda single 
‘brown bear on the Arctic Slope may range 
‘ver 100 to 300 square miles. Alaske may 
bone: fifth thesize of the lower 48 United 
Slates, but its short surimer so limits 
‘vegetative growth thatthe land supports 
only a fraction of the wildlife hat could 
lige om the same acreage further south: 
ead 


PORK CITY, by Howard Browne, St Mar 
tin; 1968. If Browne had done his home- 
work, he would have known that the heroes 
‘of detective novels (1) don't talkin dialect, at 
least not for 250 pages, and (2) don't sleep 
with their clients, atleast not in the first 250 
pages. In fact, the French say that, next 10 
Hamlet, the detective genre gave us our first 
primeval reprosentations of the Existential: 
ist hero-man-god. The premise is pleasant 
enough. In the summer of 1990, one of the 
reporters for the Chicago Tribune, Jake Lin 
se, not only writes, but does enough black: 
mail and information-peddling on the side 
tomakea rich livingand get murdered. Col 
McCormick demands that the killer be 
brought to justice; City Detective Pat Roche 
is put in charge of the investigation, he 
being Irish and mostly honest. No one likes 
what he uncovers, but then again, Chicago 
1930 is about as cheery as the Pentagon pro 

nent system. This is neofact fiction in 


‘A HUFFING, PUFFING TUFTED PUFFIN FROM UNTAMED ALASKA. 


the style of Thomas McMahon or Doc- 
torow’s Ragtime. Characters like McCor- 
mick, “Bugs” Moran, Al Capone, and Way 
land Brooks mumble and shout their way 
through the pages It's terse enough to make 
us not want to put it down but it’s not 
‘enough to make us want to label it classi. 
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‘THE CALLING, by Tom Absher. Alice James 
Books, 158 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; 1987, Absher is stuck with 
poeticisms straight out of the sop buckets of 
the followers of Richard Tillinghast. He has 
the gall to refer to his own heartbeat as, 
sleep, a “dull petition”; and he hands out 
moist poetics like cards in the gin mills of 
Las Vegas: 


Hearing that music I kosew I was 


Our main complaint with such poetic 
homunculiis that they believe themselves 
represent the cause af American letters 
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while, in truth, they are nothing more than 
bulls in china shops — sans mountain oys- 
ters. Absher cannot even tell usa sad tale of 
lost friend from his youth without becom: 
ing elaboratoly studied; thus he and his 
friend escape to the sky, but as 
‘our one soul ascending 
like two Chagatt lovers 
separate and joined forever. 
You can be sure you're in the wrong 


hands when the epicrising of godsis accor 
plished with such fraudulent name-drop 
ping. We're not dealing with the Artful 
— we're dealing with the Arty 
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‘CONFESSIONS OF A PR MAN, by Robert J 
‘Wood. NAL; 1988. We once had this vision 
of the PR man hired on in 1938 to explain to 
the denizens of the city of Auschwitz why 
they were going to have all this ugly con- 
struction work going on in their neighbor- 
hood. “Don't worry,” he says, before the 
‘Auschwitz Chamber of Commerce, “We're 
joing to bring in six million marks in local 
construction — carpentry, cement, witi 
fencing, and towers. Add 1,000 guards, 
officers, and clerical help on the permanent 
labor force. We're talkin’ jobs” And the 
members of the Auschwitz Better Business 
Bureau look around and nod their heads 
and vote to give backing to this newest pro- 
ject as they think of the Deutschmarks pour- 
Ingin. We'd be the last to make any parallels 
between this and the various works of 
Robert J. Wood with his Byoir PR firm over 
the last thirty years — but he does lay some 
unlikely strutting on usin this roma those. 
Northeast Utilities wants to build a nuclear 
plant, and the neighbors don’t dig it. Tarn it 
over to Woods, He proves to those nervous- 
nellies that radi 
slutswool under the bed; soon enough every 
one wants their own nuclear plantthere next 
tothe backyard barbecue. An “atomic rad 
tion center” scheduled for construction by 
CIT Corp in Ohio? No prob, babe. Woods 
has these heavyweight friends on the AEC, 
they'll pull some strings — the radiation 
center gets built, and the citizens just leet. 
That bastard jesse Jackson giving youa fitat 
the A & P, with his Operation Breadbasket? 
No worry, sweets — a few meetings with 
some friendly newspaper folks, a couple of 
arrests (complaints signed by a front man, 
not the Atlantic & Pacific), executives never 
athome when those cats come calling —and 
old A& Pis out of the woods. Finally, here’, 
that Hyatt Regency in Kansas City, the one 
owned by Hallmark Cards, the one where 
the suspended walkway collapses, killing a 
hundred people, injuring two hundred 
more. Bad press for Hallmark? Not to worry 
Woods is on the jab. The critics start in on 
the sin of cheap construction and corporate 
profits, and we take it right on the chin: 
1 assigned a Byoir staffer to work in 
Kansas City full tite, dealing with the 
daily PR problems that kept cropping up 
as. result of the investigations, the 


tion is no worse than 


suits, and related maiters. These were 
mostly minor matiers 

Mostly minor. Got 2 problem with death, 
dismemberment, crippled-for-ife, personal 
trauma, and physical ruination. No prob. 
Just call on Woods, the PR man’s PR man. 
He'll take care of anything and everything 
For no more than 2 litle blood money. 
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PACIFIC FLAVORS: Oriental Recipes for a 
Contemporary Kitehen, by Hugh Carpen- 
ter. Stewart, Tabori & Chang: 1987. Almost 
200 photographs; almost 200 recipes; a 
modicum — just a modicum — of strange 
ingredients (enoki mushrooms, Szechuan 
peppercorns, pignoli) [would be wrong for 
tus to say the photographs are good enough 
to eat: the fresh peas, with a tiny drop of 
moisture on each rubicund curve; the 
salmon with the Chinese pesto sauce gis: 
toning richly: the spicy noodle salad with 
peanut dressing set on the glass-iop table in 
the garden, with the wine poured just so. No 
— the pictures axe not good enough to eat, 
but we did so anyway. Only two or three, 
the most delicious-looking — the rabbit 


“CALIFORNIA WON TON SOUP’ FROM 


chinois, game hens in black-bean sauce, 
Thai tartare. Allof them hadastightly pulpy 
flavor, like steamed paper, but blame Jean 
Carey, the photographet. whose ability with 
the Perfect, the Most Delicious Shot, forced 
tus into such unnatural acts, 
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VIETNAM AT WAR, by Lt. Gen. Phillip 8. 
Davidson, Presidio; 1988. Any readers with 
a rusty pumpare exhorted not to touch Viet 
ham at War, We were winning that damned 
‘war, Davidson says, and then all the traitors 
got into the act. Traitors in the press, in the 
Senate, and, would you believe — in the 
Pentagan itself. Like Paul C, Warnke, 
i bastion of the far lft, (zoho) had lore 
opposed the war for ideological reasons 
When a reporter esked him tohen his 
doubts about Vietnam had begun, he 
replied, “At the beginning, in 1961. I 
could never understand why a snart pol 
itician like Jack Kenedy zoas always 
‘against insurgencies when we should 
obviously have tried to be for therw." The 
fact that almost ll the insurgencics of the 
early sixties were either Communist 
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inspired or Connnunistled made no dif 
ference to Paul Warake. 

‘One would have to be a card-carrying 
whacko to be a military/Pentagon type in 
our free democracy in the twentieth century, 
Vietnam at War is an excellent example of 
this, and all the psychological clues are 
here. The enemy without. The enemy 
within. The real traitors? Of course — the 
American people themselves, wimps with a 
positively weird distaste for blood and gore 
‘and death. Davidson quotes, with relish 
and pickles, the words of military historian 
Alistair Horne: 

Thave often reflected that had there teen 
live TV coverage in World War fighting 
‘would have been called off some time 
Iefore te Batile of the Marne, and we 
woud all now be speaking te language of 
the less squeamish Germans. 
‘Translation: If you let the home Folks see the 
reality of war, they won't want it, and won't 
want to march to slaughter — the fools. 
During WWII no pictures were released of 
the 30,000,000 civilian dead, the 50,000,000 
wounded, Davidson wants to be damned 
sure that our next war is sanitized in the 


‘same way so the Yahoos will be in the front 
and not 
monkeying around on the streets of Wash 
ington, in front of the TV cameras. 

This awesome power ofthe news media — 


lines, where they belong 


plus their bias and trrespensibilty im 
reporting the Vietnam War — has led 
informed critics ofall ideological shades 
to suggest that some for 
imposed on future conflicts the 
problem — a serious one —remains, and 
Iwill be solved. It will be solved by ether 
total medio censorship & la Grenada and 
the Falklands or in some softer form. 
*”v 
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CAIEACO “68, by David Farber. University 
‘of Chicago; 1988. Farber teaches history ai 
the University of Kansas, and it shows. He 
wants to be sure we know that in the trou: 

bbled summer of 1968, the Chicago police 
would never have been such meanies if they 
hadn't been taunted, showered with rocks, 
etc. Their brutal beating of Rennie Davis 
(clubbing him repeatedly with nightsticks 
as he tried to crawl alway; thirteen stitches) 
was understandable because one of the kids 
had pulled down the American flag there in 
Grant Park and had, in general, been insult 

ing, and Rennie foolishly tried to protect 
him. Surging into the Hilton's fourteenth 
the Eugene McCarthy workers 
was understandable because someone 

somewhere in the Hotel, had been throwing 
rocks and papers down on the military 
tanks. The Yippies — hell, all the demon- 
strators — were at fault because they didn’ 

have a Program; they were just sitting 
around protesting. In fact, says Farber, speak: 
ing of the whole Mobe, let’ “give ita label 
appropriate to the times. - call it Cas. 
troite.” Farber has obviously been hired on 
by the spirit of Richard J. Daley to muddy 
the waters of what Eldridge Cleaver used to 
call “His-Story.” Or, perhaps he's such @ 
juvenile that he doesn’t remember that the 
main battle was over the ruination of land 
livestock, women, and children ina country 
12,000 miles away; ruination by a govern 
ment that refused repeatedly to recognize 
that child abuse is child abuse —even when, 
itis practiced far away, on another culture, 
in a foreign land — said barbarity coming 
under the cover of mile-high aerial bon 
bardment. The pictures tell it all: no bloody 
heads or broken arms or legs in Chicago 68 
Daley looks like Richard Nixon's granny, 
and Police Superintendent James B. Con 
lisk, who helped foment the whole police 
Flot, is pictured with a beatitude not far to 
the right of St. Francis of Assisi, Somehow 
the publisher conned Abbie Hoffman and 
Tom Haye 

this travesty. [Fwe were them, we'd demand 
a recount. And if we were the University of 
Chicago, we'd try to figure out how this 
grunt, straight out of the Hardy Boys’ 
School of Historical Writing, got on the 
payroll 


floor tom 


into delivering encomiums for 
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JOURNAL OF A PSYCHOANALYSIS, by Paul 
Diel. Shambhala; 1987, A worthy’ psycho- 
therapist can be a theoretician, but must 
Iso be a humanitarian, a bit of a trickster 
(our ruinous patterns don’t easily yield to 
lysis) and, most of all, a one-on-one 
her. Diel, whe workedin France until he 
died in 1972, was, apparently, all of these 
His anonymous analysand in Journal of a 
Psychoanalysis kept notes on his psychologi 
cal growth and change while working with 
Diel. He started outa mess, full of “nervous, 
invitability” He had tried everything (sex, 
ng the army, business, the wasting of a 
fortune) to escape his box. By the time he 
was forty, he was close to suicide. That's 
when he put himself in Diels hands. The 
journal, complete with comments by the 
analyst, takes us from Year One to a rela 
tively successful conclusion. Unfortunately, 
Dicl and his anonymous patient write no 
betterthanmost MDs, analysts, and depres- 
sives. Further, forsome strange reason, bath 
seem quite defensive about the whole pro 
gram. The analyst spends the better part of 
the Epilogue defending his decision to"turn 
ny patient away from his business ca 
(We've always been taught that analysts 
Who dictate theit patient's behavior — 
through drugs, electro-shock, or direct 
orders — deserve all the fallout they get 
Diel and his patient could have both used a 
ers at the Liederhosen Writers 
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Workshop, learning not only how to string 
words together, but how to make them 
attractive and interesting. Malcolm Janet 
and Italo Svevo (The Confession of Zeno) have 
proved that tales of therapy can have the 
adventure of history, the excitement of a 
detective ttriller, and the drama ofa worthy 
novel. Would that such were available here 
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MILITARY PISTOLS & REVOIVERS, by Ian V. 
Hogg. Arms and Armour Press, Two Park 
‘Ave,, New York, New York; 1987. We always 
find ourselves dumbfounded by those who 
buy, camry and collect pistols. It takes the 
attempted murder of a Jim Brady to turn 
family and friends into ardent gun-control 
advocates. (It might help the cause if the 
President of the National Rif_e Association 
had to baby-sit Brady for a month or so. He 
could then learn whata single bullet can do 
to a human.) At one time, the police in 
America were opposed to gun controls of 
any sort: they were firmly committed to the 
doctrine of Summary Justice — which, afte 
all, is what a gun represents. No long hot 
boring trials. Now — through brutal exper: 
cence — the Police Chiefs’ Association knows 
that the presumed “right tobear arms” hasa 
virulent effect on the life expectancy of their 
own members. A gun can tell us much 
about the neurotic content of a man's head. 
Itis always the more harsh and loveless peo 


ple, in our experience, who keep guns in 
their dravvers, in their closets, by their beds, 
in their cars, on their persons. They are 
usually the people who manage to foment 
violence in their personal lives, Their fears 
Create what they fear. Hogg’s books typical 
‘fall this —long on detail, heavy with pic 
tures, studied in its silence on the hidden 
‘agenda — that is that guns, no mater how 
pretty, are manufactured and sold to make it 
possible for humans to threaten and kill 
other humans. 
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RETURNING TO SILENCE: Zen Practice in 
Dally Lite, by Dainin Katagiri. Shambhala; 
198. 
Climb the mountain. That is all. Just 
limi the mowlain, and then there is no 
9p between the mountain and us, The 
mountain climbs the mountain. The 
‘mountain is our life, s0 we can learn 
autour life froma the moun. There is 
tno subject, climbers, and no object, 
mountain, There is just climbing, Delu- 
sions drain avay, dropoff naturally. This 
is elle perfection. 
‘They always do that, don’t they? You don't 
just climb a mountain — youare the moun 
tain climbing the mountain: when you eat 
lunch, you are the Knish eating the knish. 
Katagiri trained under Eko Hashimoto, 
Rishi, and is now abbot of the Zen Medita- 
tion Center in (ready?) Minneapolis. This 
guide, like Zen itself, is sometimes tedious, 


‘ORVILLE WRIGHT FLYING OVER KILL DEVIL HILL, KITTY HAWK, THE OUTER BANKS OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1911, FROM WIND AND 


sometimes simplistic — on occasion pro- 
found, Some of us prefer more fireworks in 
our meditative works, such as The Compleie 
Works of Start Vivekanada (as published by 
‘Advaita Ashrame of Calcutta). We want 
such a thinker to shake us up culturally, 
socially, intellectually and emotionally: Mas- 
ters should threaten our ashole system 
Katagiri is given to a simple style, merely 
creating questions when we need questions 
answered. For example he staies that 
Suffering isa holy truth; tis means that 
‘1 one aspect of onan Iie fom which 
noone can escape It completely beyond 
twhat one likes ordisives.... You cannot 
ignore it. If you ignore suffering, it 
Iecomes monstrous 
Inoly truth, soto say that lif i char 
terized by suffering 16 not a pessimistic 
teacin. 
Such a statement does not makea truth (the 
proof of inherent pessimism, for example). 
Katagiri calls the deepest suffering “rad 
cal” He defines it as, 
the suffering produced bythe transiency 
of phenomena... ia kind of fear, @ 
ery deep jar conaing from the bottom of 
the urman mind ard body. You cannot 
explain it but iti aluays there 
Perhaps the problem here is that 
Katagir is attempting to put into words that 
which cannot and shoukl not be pat into 
words, the same failing as Western Chris: 
tianity: that one would have the absolute 
fall to attempt to enmesh, encompass, and 


Suffering is a" 


encumber the Divine in words? Itis a use- 
less occupation (and preoccupation), and 
‘we don't even know why the hell we're still 
talking about it 
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WIND AND SAND, by Lyanne Wescott, East- 
‘em Acorn Press (distributed by Abrams); 
1983. We were telling one of our iriends that 
the reason we liked Orville and Wilbur 
Wright so much was because when they: 
‘weren't repairing bicycles and flyingaround 
the dunes, they were sleeping with each 
other — and we ain’t talking about keeping, 
cold bodies warm on a winters eve on Kitty 
Hawk. Outside of that juicy fact (nowhere 
mentioned in this most respectiul guide to 
their lives and works), they were drudges of 
the old school — painfully, oh so painfully 
reworking plans, planes, and parts. Their 
time in North Carolina wasn’t just a winter 
Of fun experiments with the first motorized 
airplane. They spent a total of eleven years: 
being eaten alive by mosquitoes, begging 
money from the family, and painstakingly 
experimenting with gliders, then, later, 
gliders with motors. What was unusual was 
that the twoof them, with no scientificback- 
ground, used the scientific method 
rigorous experimentation, elaborate notes, 
and — so important for this grand book, 
extensive photographs. After the epochal 
flight of December 17, 1903 — they returned 
to Dayton where over the next few years 


they continued to fly around a small local 
field, totally ignored by newsmen, journal 
isis, and writers of the time. The sole excep- 
ne Amos Root, editor of Cleanings 
1m Bee Culture.) Orvil rs and journal 
entries are art in their own, anh, Wright 
During the time the engine was being 
built we were engag: 
discussions om the principles of 
2 propeliers. We had be 
find anything of value in any 0 
othat 
out « theory of our own on the subject 
om discovered, as we usually do, 
the propellers built heretofore are 
all wrong, and then built a pair of pro 
pellers 8.118 ft i diameter, 
theory, which areall right! ( 
chance to test them down 


Towhici we had acces worked 


wehaved 
Kitty Hak 
fand find out differentty.) I's astonishing 
Yat al the s have boen preserved 
for so many years just 30 that we could 


discover thems 
Orville, obviously, shared the view of 
Thomas Edison: all important answers 
grow, solely, from important questions, 
power 


WAITING POR ORDER, by SueSaniel Elkind, 
Naked Man Press, English Department, 
University of Kansas, Lawzence, Kansas 


1985. Ms. Elkind — whose works have pre 
viously appeared in TFR — is of the pa 

and-circumstance class of poetics. She 
brings it off because of her willingness to 


‘expose all, doubt much, spare few 
Come to me looking 
1s you did 50 years ago 
‘arins outstretched 
‘and | waiting 


virgin aga 
in white that changes 


Cone to me 
with your mortar and pestle 
and vitamin pills 


to colds 
rack us bot 
(freon to me again 


because Fant 
tnd coughs that 


and { will be 
sositong with 
gnaried fingers 
Tat will leave their marks 


ithered hands 


of passion on your back 
Ms. Eklind was bom in Pittsburgh sev- 
eenty-five years ago, and commenced write 
ing poetry in 1977. Her message is that i 
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| PUERTO JESUS 


AND THE KISSY-KISSY BIRD 
Part II 


One of the most popular stories I told woas my special abridged 
version of Cinderella, with Cinderella working hard for her big, 
ugly, unmarried sisters — washing clothes in the river, cutting up 
tapioca for the pigs, and chopping firewod in the jungle. Along came 
the headman’s son, who met her at an all-night rice-wine party and 
dance. Unfortunately Cinderella had to return to her village before 
midnight; otherwise, her exquisitely carved and painted longboat 
would turn back into a banana (I didn't know the Malay word for 
purapkin). The headman’s son married Cinderella and took her azoay 
to the mouth of the river, where there were lots of fis and fat pigs 
— Stranger in the Forest: On Foot Across Borneo 

by Eric Hansen’ 


The universe is a cobweb — and our minds are i 
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JANUARY 17, 1988 [ACID ACRES RANCH] 


TS DINNERTIME AT ACID Acres. We are eating what one 
author has described as the “nut-flavored inner organs of 
animals.” With our meal, Sybil D.T., and Lare discussing new 
‘concepts in science. 

Itell them about the microphone, the smallest receptor cunt 
transmitter ever created. “Recently developed by Japanese scien- 
tists,” [tell them, “itis now, even as I speak to you, being placed 
around the tiny necks of tiny creatures of all descriptions —bees 
and ants, earthworms, even bedbugs” The most controversial 
and difficult placement of these mini-microphones, I explain, 
has to do with wiring them up to the ejaculatus 

“The technology is such that these transmitters automat- 
ically attach themselves to flagellates — and are thus not so 
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‘much different than the radios placed on the migrating caribou 
Scientists are thus able to listen in to the noises ofa select sample 
‘of spermatozoa as they move upwards towards the lovely and 
mythic Garden of Zygote. 

“To their astonishment, they've discovered that the little 
creatures sing and talk to each other,” l explain. “Not in English 
nor Spanish nor Chinese — certainly not. Rather, they speak 
their own litle patois, an Ur-sperm lingo so complex that it has 
taken researchers literally years to discover how to translate 
these snippets into our own languages. 

“The Japanese have found that these flagellates are actually 
carrying on discourses — discourses that would be a credit to 
Socrates,” | tell them. “They are discussing Hegel, or Heidegger, 
even their all-time favorite, Whitehead. They make good use of 
their cumulative wisdom as they prepare to shoot the Fallopial 
Rapids, before they dash their little brains out in that place 
where the sun don't shine. They even, itis said, have an under 
standing of time, and the ultimate futility of life. Thus, not only 
are their conversations animated — they are profound — as 
befits any sentient, thinking creature who knows that its stay on 
this planet it limited, both in time and in purpose.” 

‘This description of science in action is greeted by a wave of 
‘ennui that envelops all the dinner guests. However, not a 
‘moment passes before D.T,, the head gurumer, bests this tale of 
the Interuterine Algonquin. This is what he tells us: 

“Modern doctors are very close to being able to take a 
person's head and transplant it,” he explains. “The cranium 
(brain, eyes, nose, mouth, hair), they have found, can easily be 
transposed to another body. Thus, when the bag o' bones begins, 
to go out on you, you can visit your local Body Shop, look 
through the selection they have in the wall freezer —and when 
‘you find one you like— pop you on it (or iton you, depending, 
‘on whose perspective is being considered. There you are with a 
whole new set of arms, legs, stomachs, thighs, cheeks, and 
haloes 

D.T. explains all this in rich detail as we are chowing down 
on our scrambled eges with brain, rinones aux fines herbs, 
mountain oysters flambé — and, for dessert, head cheese. I for 
‘one find the idea very appealing, formy body is one of those out- 
‘of-date models from the early thirties. The manifold is almost 
gone, the distributor shot, and I'm not even going to talk about 
the drive-shaft, The direction finders have seen better days, the 
headlights are dim, the hom is wambling, and the tail pipe 
needs replacing, The thought of trading this lemon in at the local 
Body Shop is more than appealing, Just this week — back from 
the first half of my stay in Mexico — a fever erupted, my ears 
started singing (off-key], and my eyes poured unexpected lac- 
ryma. My cells, I suspect, had become so acclimatized to the 
bugs of southern Mexico thatall the parts of me went into active 
rebellion at American food and water. 

“What's wrong with you?’ my friends asked me. 

“Its the local diet,” Lexplain. “Ifl feltany better, they would 
have to lay me in the grave.” 

Itis time to return to Oaxaca —so I can eat Mexican meals, 
drink their water — feel good again. 
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What is the gain? The pig body ishard togive up; wearesorry to 
lose the enjoyment of our enc little pig body! When I can enjoy 
through the whole universe, the whole universe is my body 

— Vivekanada 


camry some presents back to Mexico with me. A box of felt 
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tip pens and a Walkman for Nano, who works for me. Some 
Adidas for Roberto, the fisherman. (He asks me before I leave if | 
ever travel to San Francisco. I say that | do — on occasion. 

“Good,” he says, "When you're there, get mea pair of Adidas”) 

[bring 2 bag full of presents — games, drawing materials, 
toys — for the children at La Escuela Palma Real, the school for 
the cerebral palsied and crippled and retarded children of 
Oaxaca where l volunteer as part-time driver and factotum. [buy 
a chess-set for Carlos, the dlub-foot. [buy a doll for Maria of the 
slow wit and sweet face. I buy a selection of toys for the sixteen 
other children. Finally, Ibuy a tiny soccer-ball key set for Diego, 
my good friend who works there, cleaning the grounds, climb- 
ing the coconut palms. 

And for me? I give myself ten books fora long winters read. 
The Way of All Flesh, Tom Jones, The Magic Mountain, six vol 
‘umes of Faulkner, the complete Raymond Chandler. 

When Iarrive, Emma, the head of the school, is, despite the 
wilting heat, so fresh in her white dress that I could hug her — 
and Ido, Her blonde hair, her eyes wide and green, her great soft 
lovely throaty voice. Her only concession to the heat is her 
moustache. For yes, and alas, dear reader, my lovely Emma — 
tall and regal — wears a moustache. Not for disguise (who 
would this angel have to hide from)? No — merely as acknow|- 
edgement of the day. Starting at ten each morning, until seven 
orsoin the evening, Emma growsa clear liquid moustache, tiny 
droplets across the upper lip. Nothing else in the devastating, 
scorching wilting buming of the southern Oaxaca day seems to 
faze or possess her. 

Her airplane leaves at eleven the next morning, She wants to 
return to Sweden to raise money for the school. In the moming, 
two hours before take-off, the school jeep chooses to fail. “Since 
am the school taxi-driver,” I tell her, “I will taxi you to Pochutla 
and Puerto Escondido and the airport.” We go to Pochutla, but 
the passport photographsaren’tready, she has noclothes for the 
cold, her papers aren't ready. Five years in Mexico, however, 
have given her what we now call “the ahorita method of dealing, 
with the world.” (‘Ahorita” technically means “a little now.” 
When you ask someone to do something, they say “ahorita.” 
‘This means it will be done in five minutes or five years. It far 
more prevalent than “mafana”) 

Emma loves all her charges at the school without question 

~ even the most homely and drooly of them. She, too, loves the 
prospect of journey. She loves me for taking her to the airport. 
She loves life. She loves the world. She even loves her passport 
photographs. Emma is addicted to a love of all things great and 
small — and all us creatures (great and small) thus react to her 
with love. 

‘As we drive to Puerto Escondido, Lask her why she calls her 
rehabilitation center for the poor and despoiled and crippled of 
Mexico “a school.” “You might call ita hospital,” Isay, “although 
that might bea bit grim. Or perhaps, ‘Centro de Rehabilitacién’ 
Maybe even an ‘Instituto’ But a school!” We ride past the desic- 
cated fields of southern Caxaca, where a drought has turned the 
trees sear and brown, the grass dry, the streets to dust. Even 
through it is still morning, the hot wind lashes at us. 

As we drive, suddenly, there it is. The bumning bush. The 
flaming branches, the leaves erupting in smoke and fire—ashes 
filling the car with an atmosphere so heavy and weighted that | 
‘can scarcely breathe, much less drive. Hook forsome nearby cliff 
from which I can drive the VW directly into the Pacific, to save 
tus. A great car dive s0 we can be out of it. 

EMMA: You know, it would be interesting to know why 
you did it to yourself. 

ME: Did what to mysel!? 
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‘SHE: Became a cripple when you were so young. 
Qh. 


ME: (Pause) 
ME: (Humming a song): Hummmm, 
SHE: What do you think you wanted to teach yourself? 


‘SHE: Maybe you didit to you to teach yourself compassion. 

My old and dear friend Emma, the angel of Puerto Jestis — 
asking me that royal birdbrain question — the one that I've 
fielded in so many idiot variations over the past decades; been 
subjected to — coming from the mouths of the fools of the earth 
0 regularly, I've heard this one so often that I could scream. 
(The only one that I get more often is when someone tells me 
about their mother, or brother, or aunt, or uncle, ortheir own self 
—aperson who because of some accident, or wasting disease, is, 
‘worse off than Iam. Asif | want toknow,asif| canactually make 
use of such asinine information.) 

SHE: Why do you think itis? 

ME: (You're quite persistent). 

SHE: I can't hear you. 

ME: I said it really is a wonderful morning, 

SHE: Do you know why? 

‘The angel of my days wants to know why I live with this 
body which has been, for the past thirty-five years, incomplete, 
aseventy-five-yearold body bonded toe brain half thatage—a 
body in which there is such lousy communication that leg 
doesn't know how to move like leg, foot like foot, arm like arm. 
Its a body burned out by a holocaust that came over the land 
‘many years ago, left a part behind, the rest out-to-lunch some- 
where, And this peahead asks me why I want to subject myself 
to alife-long marriage to rods and straps and stocks, the impos- 
sibility of moving through the days comfortably, if at al. 

‘The question of questions — the one they always lay on us 
moving in the toils of whatever disease or fall-apart body we 
hhave been granted: muscular dystrophy, quadriplegia, polio, 
stroke, cancer of the brain, cancer of the rectum, cancer of the 
soul. And what are they really asking us? What the hell is wong 
with you; why do you need to do this to you? 

“Did you doit to teach yourself compassion?” she says. [say 
nothing, goon humming The Gotlerdimmerung. My gorge rises 
up to and beyond the medulla, flames licking at my heart and 
soul, and still I say nothing, I want you to understand, deer 
reader, that despite my ratty appearanceand even rattier ways — 
Thave been carefully schooled asa card-carrying scholar-gentle- 
man. As part of my training, starting at age zero, I was taught 
that when people talk nonsense, even the most arrant, arrogant 
nonsense, even arrant blindside bonehead dorknose nonsense 
— I have been taught to smile, and nod, perhaps to agree 
(gently); or to disagree (even more gently) and then, just as 
gently, move on to the next question, That is what I have been, 
taughtin my dozens of years amongst people who firmly believe 
themselves to be practicing members of the upper clas 

“will, besides,” | say to myself, “always have the ultimate 
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vengeance. Because I will never tell these people the truth that 
the kids and I share — the truth of the gods.” Even my own. 
sweet Emma: let's never reveal it toher; never tell her— ina way 
that she would understand — the central fact of all life. 

Imay be arrogant —even vicious, at times — but itis quite 
against my religion to be wantonly cruel to those who are to see 
and know and understand the truth thirty or forty or fifty years 
from now. Only then will they come to understand the vision 
that the kids and I share with each other so quietly — without 
comment. The truth of the gods. 


Ido forgive her. though. We have to, don’t we? Her ques- 
tion was, in fact, but a perverted undertone to her own charity 
and sweetness. If she didn’t have such an open nature, afterall, 
if she were a paranoid schizophrenic like the rest of us, she 
‘would never ever keep on doing this wretched school for indi- 
gent cripples in impossible Mexico. My beloved Emma is, if 
nothing else, as she fights for her charges against all odds, a 
saint, probably more so than that bothersome Mother Teresa. 
‘The latter does her good works shored up byan arrogant fantasy 
creed. Emma would never be 50 silly as to tie her works to such 
soul-consuming magic. 

It is for this reason that when I take my leave of our new, 
improved and up-to-date Mother Teresa — [ hold her fora long 
time, there in the Puerto Escondido airport, the two of us in a 
sweat-filled full-of-forgiveness embrace, and 1 whisper in her 
ear. “Remember, Emma, above everything else,” I say to her, 
before she boards the plane for her 10,000 mile journey to the 
east: “Remember, sweets, no matter what you do — don't let 
them make an institution out of you. Listen to what | say: you 
are not now nor are you to ever be an Institution for Good,” L 
‘whisper. And I turn, let her go — knowing she will remember 
my words. 

think later, much too late: “What an unkind thing to say to 
her!” Perhaps it was as unwittingly cruel as the doazer she laid 
on me. 


Weng told me the story ofadiving ant that launches self from the rim 
of a Lowes pitcher plant and plunges into the insect-eating reservoir 
of digestive fluid contained within the body of the plant. The diving 
‘ant rescues some ofthe insects by “Swimming” theme to the edge ofthe 
reservoir like a miniature lifesaver. Then the ant eats the insect 

— Stranger in the Forest 
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Puerto Jestis is so far from anyplace else in or out of 
Mexico that Americans have been coming here for decades to 
smoke dope and drop acid, knowing that the fedevales would 
Teave them alone through sheer inertia. Highway 200 — the 
‘main west coast Mexican highway — was not paved until ten 
years ago. There just weren't enough police to go around, and 
the Mexican citizenry weren't about to call them in if some 
nutball gringo freaked out on the beach because (1) no one had. 
telephones; (2) freak-outs are no big deal here; and (3) no one 
here ever calls the police for anything. (Mexican police often 
have trouble distinguishing between complainers and com- 
plainees; they just might as well arrest the whole bunch, or at 
best, take mordita — bribes — from all of them.) 

Puerto Jestis thus became a haven for the miscreants of 
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America, dozens of elegant and not-so-clegant eccentrics. 
‘One of my favorites is a fifty-yearold by the name of Stewart 
Norris. (Names have been changed here to protect the guilty). 
He's been living in this area for twenty years, calls himself a 
“healer,” has had the usual checkered career of a late-bloom- 
ing hippy, and specializes in curing young women of what- 
ever might ail them. Mostly, I gather, their virginity. 

Stew is also a stonehead. He loves rocks, feels they are 
therapeutic. The way you do it, he explains to me, is to heat 
them up, lay them about on your body. He says I must try it. 
don't have any stones, but he says I can substitute “tiny 
stones,” e.g., sand. He says I should go to the beach with 
Nano and Diego, have them bury me under the hot sand. “Put 
a towel on your face — and be sure to have them bury your 
hands,” he tells me. “Form your hands into rod, hold ontoit, 
holding onto the earth.” He says the hot granite —thatis what 
sand is — will be “good for your synapses.” He then tells me 
that, in that position, I should practice yoga, He is intent on 
writing a book for quadriplegics which will outline the tech- 
nique for this, for what he calls “eye yoga’ 
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Dear FAA: 

have been taking aerial trips over the past few years without 

notifying you. Ido not like breaking the law, s0 lant toriting you to get 

@ permit. Please send ime the appropriate forms for doing Astral 
Projection 

Yours in Truth, 

Carlos A. 


I suspect I am as Cartesian as one need be in this life 
‘They had meread Aristotleand St. Augustine in college; math 
was always my best study; I always thought myself to be a 
master of straight-line thinking. I was raised in a family where 
the craziest thing we did was to get drunk on weekends at the 
‘Timuquana Country Club, tell slightly (only slightly) off-color 
jokes on a Saturday evening, and get carried home by your 
best friend. 

We were shaped in 2s linear a fashion as the American 
educational system could perfect. We were expected to marry 
by age twenty-five in and among our own social level. We were 
also permitted to have one or two affairs during the life-long, 
course of that marriage, but no more. 

They would letus write poetry, but only for English class 
We were also allowed to study Graeco-Roman statuary, 
Expressionist painting, Baroque music, and medieval illus 
nated manuscripts, but not too much, and in that order. Com- 
municating with the dead was not encouraged, nor under- 
stood. Reading tarot cards was tolerated late in the evening, at 
certain parties, after certain quantities of drink. Attending, 
American Indian peyote ceremonies was not encouraged. 

We did not study the works of Madame Blavatsky or the 
Tibetan Book of the Dead. Palm readers lived in funny old 
houses on the edge of the industrial area; faith healers worked 
the other side of the tracks; and swamis wore funny towels 
‘end resided in India or in Pasadena. Tea leaves were merely to 
be cleaned out of the cup by the maid, certainly not read, and 
the L'ao Tse was literature, not a survey of life survival mecha- 
nisms. 

If your dead father appeared in the upstairs hallway after 
midnight, you were not expected to speak to him — although 
you might tell an older understanding aunt about the visita- 
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tion. The Ouija board gathered dust in the attic, along with 
whatever or whoever it was up there dragging the chains 
about on stormy nights. 

Thusitis with some chagrin that I confess to you that over 
the last ten years or so I have become a card-carrying member 
of ABAPS, the American Body Astral Project Society. Further 
more, as often as I can possibly arrange it— and these things 
are not easy to arrange, even with spacial booking-agents and 
all —lam not only ready but eager to takeany and all available 
trips into hyperspace. And if you really want to know the 
truth, [confess to you here and now thatif [had my druthers L 
would get the hell out of bed and go on out there into space 
and stay there from the moment of retirement until the morn- 
ing alarm goes off at 6:30 if they gave me any choice on the 
matter. Why? Because it a kick 

All astral travel, at least in my circle, begins in what we 
aficionados call “the hypnogogicstate.” In my youth, this half- 
way state between waking and sleep was a nightmare. It 
always occurred when you were just going to sleep or just 
waking up. You'd be almost asleep, but not quite; almost 
awake, but not quite. There'd be a loud buzzing in the ears; 
the body would be tingling, but not functioning; hands, arms, 
legs—nothing moved, nomatter how hard youstrained todo 
50. It was impossible to open the eyes. Your brain knew that 
‘you were there, but no one was home. 

Sheer terror at paralysis: that's the first reaction. Formany 
people, it is the only reaction. I remember straining — 
Supreme will — to get the eyes open, to move a finger. Only 
when the “spell” broke could I come awake. Stuck there, 1 
would want to shout, “Let me out!” I would strain violently to 
break the spell. Charlie said that whenever he woke in that 
state the only way he could escape from it was by barking ikea 
dog. 

Tonce asked my college shrink about it. I described it to 
him in detail. He paused and then told me it was one of the 
first signs of schizophrenia. 

‘That was all | knew about it until I read Robert Monroe's 
book in 1977. At the time I was reading any and all mysticand 
Eastern writers available in America — including Alan Watts, 
Krishnamurti, Rajneesh, Vivekanada, and Sri Aurobindo. 

It was Monroe's book that made the most sense. Afterall, 
here he was, an executive for the telephone company, telling, 
the story of bailing out of his body, His simple style was so far 
beyond the other writers I was reading that it seemed to belie 
the bizarre nature of his tale. A businessman, describing the 
how and the why and the fact of astral projection, and his 
Many journeys into space, At the time, it spelled freedom for 
me. We flew. And it didn’t hurt us a bi 
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Because of Monroe, the next time the hypnogogic state 
took me over, instead of straining against the chain of 
movelessness, I went the other way: spun my body around — 
and took off. As I toki my friends later, it was like being, 
“bathed in diamonds.” What had happened to me that night 
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‘was something that would change, forever, the way I looked at 
myself, my body, the world, dying. 

With practice, I evolved the following procedure: 

1] Wake up in the hypnogogic state (moveless body; loud 
buzzing in the ears); 

2} Transform the buzzing into a moving force tosweep the 
body from head to foot and back up again (Monroe's specific 
suggestion); 

3] Using the spinal column as a locus, rotate the body. 
(Think of yourself as a pig on a spit,” I tell my friends, “with 
the rod going into the top of your head, and coming out from 
between your heels. Rotate the whole body along this axis"); 

4] This sufficiently frees the Other Body from the “Real” 
Body so that one is able to take off — zoooocom! 

Unfortunately, in the hundred or so times since then that 
this has happened to me, I always suffer premature ejacula- 
tion. [become so agog at what Tam doing that no sooner do 
start spinning about the beck-spit than I feel the power of it 
beginning to leak away — and then (oh, no!) I wake up. 1 
pumpaway, trying to get this celestial body a-movin’, heading, 
‘out the window (or through the wall, it makes no difference) 
—butin my excitement, [blow it: no matter how I try to hold 
onto it, [end up back in my old chewed-up, dog-bone body 
again, in same old room, back there with my frayed and 
flattened pillows and covers. 

Its taught me much, though. Oneis that the best way out 
of the deepest fear is to go directly into it. Being in the 
hypnogogic state can be raw terror. Not only is the body 
frozen, one’s mind is very suggestible. Once — in my pre- 
flight days — I found myself not able to move, and I started 
imagining that the house was on fire, that I was stuck there in. 
this moveless body, and could see the flames licking the walls 
about me, see them vividly in my mind's eye. When I awoke, I 
‘was sweating, shaking, terrorized. 

Nowadays, its different. I just plow on into the hypno- 
gogic state; and, just as quickly — and regretfully — find 
myself falling out of it, 
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Life is but a dream of death. 
— Vivekanada 


The moods are different when we don’t have the games 
and toys of our day-to-day lives. No mail, no telephone, no 
bills, no New York Times. I waken and there is nothing to do 
except get up there is nothing fo do except get up and I think 
“What am doing here, why aml here, what doesit all mean?” 
Lam reminded of Eric Hansen's observations of his long, trek 
through central Kaliman, waking one day to feel alone, 
although he has two guides with hi 
Thad chosen to come, canted to come, but that did not dissipate 
the sense that I was isolated in a place that wasn’t my own. I 
as completely restricted to a pace dictated by circumstances 
beyone my control: the weather, the moods of Bo ‘Hok and 
Weng, and the availability of the wild game. [felt Ihad become 
fluent enough in Indonesian, but the cultural gap between my 
Western middle-class background and that of these two 
nomadic hunters had come to feel like a sociological Grand 
Canyon. The three of us kad experienced so many intimate, 
fnumorous, touching moments, but I knew I didn’t really 
‘matter to them, We tere physically together, but separated by 
ur inistories, thoughts, perceptions, and expectations. To 
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thent Lwas a slightly amusing stranger the had some shotgun 
shells tat they needed. One day soon we would say gondbye, 
and they would return to the forest without me. The itkelikoed 
that | would be forgotten troubled me because I knew that the 
memory of these months in the rain forest would stay with me 
forcver. [needed somcone to reflect te intensity of my experi- 
‘ence in orier to validate it Bo ‘Hok and Weng didn’t think in 
such terms. They had a much more immediate sense of the 
world, based primarily on survicul. 1 spent much of my time 
thinking; they spent theirs looking for food anda place to sleep. 

Today, one of the school volunteers, Pedro Lorre, comes 
to visit. He works as an independent producer in Mexico City 
fora television company. He is another of those people whom 
Thave met in Puerto Jestis, a person T would nat ever have 
gotten to know under any circumstances any place but here. 

Thave had to become an expert on Mexican television. I 
watch it at Lola's Cafe; in fact — I may sit there for five hours, 
drinking lime squashes and watching the train wrecks on 
Canela Dos. Based on my extensive experience at Lola’, [tell 
Pedro that the main trouble with Mexican television has to do 
with mouths 

ME: Las Bocas (The Mouths). 

HE: Las Bocas? 

ME: Si— hay demasiado. (Yeah — there are too many of 
them.) 

Pedro not only looks like Peter Lorre, he acts like him: 
when I say this stuff about the mouths, his forehead gets 
corrugated like a washboard, and he rubs the back of his crew- 
cut with the palm of his hand, looking away — muttering “Las 
Bocas.” 

“What it is,” I tell him, “is that the whole of Mexican 
society has an Oral Fixation (una Fija Oral). When I watch the 
commercials, people are constantly putting things in their 
mouths. They are biting down on candy bars, sucking up on 
Pepsis. chewing their Bimbo Bread, nibbling at Fresa mints, 
puffing at Faro cigarettes, slurping glasses of Fundadore 
brandy. They do those things on American television, but 
nowhere in our commercial histography is there such a fix on. 
lips.” The Mexican camera positively dotes on the mac- 
rocheilia. Endless zoom close-ups of things getting stuffed 
into endless holes — consumer products being consumed so, 
well, all-consumingly. “The zoom lens was invented so that 
the Mexican face can be highlighted in labia res,” Ttell him. “In. 
one hourlong program I counted forty-seven pairs of lips 
smacking, smirking, slurping, biting, blobbing, chunking, 
chawing, chomping, champing and just plain eating.” As 
well, the lips are having all sorts of screwy things being done 
to them; being licked, preened, painted, kissed, rubbed, 
wiped, fondled, pressed, stretched, smushed and smiled. 
“You know why you Mexicans do all these things with your 
lips? It because you have problems with your oral nature. You 
remember what Freud said?” 

Pedro wrinkles up his brow, shakes his head. An excel- 
lent question: “You remember what Freud said?” People are 
always frowning and furrowing over that one. Everybody 
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remembers that Freud said something — but the question is 
what. 

“The satisfaction and pleasure we bring from childhood 
comes from the union of breast (mother) and lips.” Isay, “The 
closest thing toa mother’s heart is her breasts, filled with rich 
warm milk. The closest thing toa child's soul is this brand new 
sense apparatus poking out there at the top of that little 
wobbly neck: nose, eyes, mouth, Its a rounding, the warmth, 
the all-encompassing passion of mother for child, child for 
mother, [tis not rare,” Texplain, “for little boys to have tiny 
erections while they are suckling, and for little girls to breathe 
rapidly.” We pause to return Pedro's eyes to their huge sockets. 

Then I explain to him that Mexican children are able to sit 
for hours, doing nothing, patient, moveless. I've seen them 
on buses, trains, waiting on benches — in physical attitudes 
that would drive American kids crazy in two minutes. And 
they stay there, patient, waiting, waiting, waiting. Its all tied 
together, | tell him. The Mexican society is a contented oral 
society, endlessly putting chocolate coated nuts, Coca-Cola, 
breath sweeteners, Bimbos, beer, cigars, Doritos, and ciga- 
rettes in this everneedy hole: the center of the being, the 
always-taking-in, the greedy, always ready lip-pursed gape 
opening like some great warm inviting beast — the upwelled, 
outpooched, eternally wet, moving round orifice, always 
absorbing these tempting things that get pushed into its 
smacky matriarchal depths. 

T point out to Pedro that the Mexican comedy program 
“La Loca” hasa host whoemenges from two ponderous li 
room couch-sized rubberiod lips. “It positively disgusting to 
see Rafael Caracol coming from a giant wet red plastic orifice,” 
Itell him. | lean back, pleased with my ability to render words 
like “orifice,” “smacky,” and “matriarchal” into Spa 
Pedro nods and smiles and says that my theory is “very 
interesting,” 
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How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in't! 
— The Tempest 


Pedros to fly back to Mexico City today, and I offer to take 
him to the airport in Salina Cruz. Salina Cruz is where the 
Mexican government has chosen to put many of its smokiest 
oil refineries, butit is also where the original Amazonias come 
from — the home of the aggressive, snappish women who 
demand much and take no guff from anyone. [tell Pedro that 
Salina Cruzis the city of my heart's desire. He looks at me with 
his slightly buggy eyes for a halt-a-minute or so. Notonly does 
he look like he just got off the set of The Maitese Falcon, he has 
that slow way of looking around, disbelieving, Peter Lorre in 
the midst of the slow uptake. 

As we drive to the airport, I tell him about the Morenos — 
literally “the browns” — on Mexican television. There aren't 
any. “Your prejudice is very revealing,” I say. “There just 
aren’t any blacks or browns,” I tell him. All the figures in the 
commercials, and the programs, look like members of the 
Spanish mainland upper class — or gringos who happen to 
speak perfect Spanish. 

Pedro tells me there is @ black he knows on Mexican 
television. “There aren‘t any talented blacks anywhere in the 
country,” he says. And so we are, again, in the United States, 
in 1955 — the good and the bad of it: prejudice, bias, blind. 
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ress; innocence, openness, naivelé. 

On our way to Salina Cruz, we drive by the airport in 
Hualtuco and finda flight that will be leaving at two p.m. This 
frees us from the need to drive to the Jersey City of Mexico — 
gives us three hours to play, gives me a chance to experience 
what, I guess, I came so far to find. There at the hands of 
Prospero. 

‘Someone told me that the beach at Coyula — just outside 
Huatulco — is a paradise, so we drive down a road of holes 
and gnars for a half an hour. We stop at the gum-soda-and- 
tobacco stand (set up in the middle of the town square) and 
ask if there is a restaurant where we can eat. The man there 
says no, but then says he could serve usa lunch at his house. 
His place isa typical Oaxacan palapa —straw roof, large open 
windows, beaten-earth patio, shade trees. And there we sit, at 
the edge of the river, with the horses going by, and the breeze 
going by, our lives going by. 

‘Our host is named Prospero, He is tall and regal. He 
smiles quickly, measures his words slowly. Like most Mexi- 
cans — in what must be a rite of passage not unlike the 
European circuit made by many Americans — Prospero has 
traveled north across the border, found it not to his liking, and 
returned. He now lives with his wife and two children in this 
wide open longhouse, where he lollygags about in his ham- 
mock, and prepares occasional meals for visitors. For us, 
today, the men 

Raw Oysters — served with chopped tomato, onion, 
cilantro, hot sauce, and limon. 

Conich — cooked in its shell (same sauce). 

Turtle eggs — fresh with sand, plucked illegally, yester- 
day, from the nearby shore. (We eat half of them cooked, eat 
the other half raw with the hot sauce.) 

Cold Corona beer. 

Nano and Diego, those little gourmands, eat as many 
turtle eggs and oysters as the rest of us. Pedro, always the 
director— this is one of his finest movies — is up and about in 
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the kitchen, supervising Ms, Prospero on how best tocook the 
conch, how to boil the turtle eggs, how to make the sauce. Itis 
a pity that we are not writing the Michelin Guide for Mexico, 
forsurely we would give Prospero’s Café three stars and a single 
crossed fork and spoon for simplicity and understatement. 
There is no sign, no menu —nothing but exquisite food, and 
quiet, and contentment. 

Prospero doesn't seem that much like the Duke of Milan 
except for the magic of making a whole meal out of nothing, 
He stands on the beaten earth floor of his home, leaning 
against the pole that holds up his palm-leaf roof, speaking to 
us $0 easily and so familiarly, telling the tale of his life, 
interrogated as he is by the director and his side-kick, the 
noisy and nosy gringo. Prospero tells us about trips to the 
Sonoran Desert, Texas, Southern California. He rambles on 
easily about his times in Mexicali and Calexico and Los 
Angeles —an elegantly accented account ofa saga that started 
‘out so primitively forty years ago (the family of fisher folk on 
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the beach; lifeamidst the fruits of the sea)— then his travels to 
the land of gold. And now back, to live simply, serving simple 
meals to simple folk, like me and Pedro and Diego and Nano. 

{At times like this I think on what it is like to experience 
this Mexican world. I now am experiencing a life in which 
there is little necessity for me to doanything to get through the 
day. One must, | suspect, equate such days with one’s own 
death. It is the Hindu concept that we will experience, at our 
time of passing, exactly what we think we will experience. 

If think, as the Tibetans do, that death lasts for exactly 
seven weeks, and, on the forty-ninth day, we see a spot of red 
and a spot of white (blood and sperm) and the sight of it so 
enrages us that we fly down to battle it, and thus get caught 
again in the mesh of life: if I believe that — then that is what 
will transpire. 

If] think, as the Moslems do, that I will gotoa fructifying, 
garden, filled with what is certainly, for the desert dweller, 
paradise (cooling fruit trees, great fountains of water) — then 
indeed that will be our reward. 

If Ihave this vision of a white-bearded, green-eyed god, 
presided over by naked fluttering babes — then that will be 
my experience. If, as part of this, I see my enemies being 
roasted in a dark and sulphurous place, their flesh bathed in 
etemal fires, then, that too, will transpire: I will have a chance 
to experience what it is like to have my enemies in pain, will 
learn, slowly, horribly, the reality of their suffering. 

And if I believe, as | most certainly do, that the end of the 
road for usis to be catapulted up into hyperspace, surrounded 
by great, turning, oracular, visionary experiences (experi- 
ences beside which the rings of Saturn are but tinsel) — if I 
believe that we will arrive there with all the sounds and visions 
and feelings we now have (and many, many more); if believe 
this, then as surely as ashes from the fires fly upwards, it will 
be thus given to me. We will be orbited from our familiar 
world, deprived of the opportunity to read, or sleep, or go to 
the movies (or drink martinis, or eat hamburgers). We will be, 
instead, stuck with our own being and soul and mind for 
whatever term that we and they have chosen for us. 

And in that perfect round we will find ourselves party toa 
total mobility, a total vision; total recall. We will find —agein, 
as we have no doubt found so many times before — that we 
have but two exits: the first being to stay there in that waking 
‘mind state for years and decades and centuries and eternities, 
she chattering mind into eternity, No Exit, That is the one 
choice. 

‘There is another, final, temporary choice — a terrible 
choice that will always be ours to make, ifwe want: the Choice 
of Choices. That is: anytime we choose, we can select to be 
returned to the earth, as baby, with all our eternity memories 
washed away, the great wonders of space teased out of us — 
temporarily. Back to earth again, to go through the pain of 
being ripped from the womb, of being child, of bearing chil- 
dren, of going to war, of getting love, of losinglove, of fighting, 
for survival, of being hungry, sleepless, and lonely; of losing, 
body, of losing mind — of going through the life process yet 
‘one more time, for the 90th or 900th or 9,000,000th time — the 
choice we make not because we want life, to be back to this, 
doubtful travail they call living; but because, without it, we 
would have to continue to live out of the present mind out 
there in space, with no diversion, no diversions at all — no 
sleep, no freedom from the us that is us — outtthere filled with 
nothing, except the nothing that we choose not to choose. 

‘And so, in nanospace, we'll find ourselves thinking: “I 
can't take this freedom any more... .” Being out there in the 
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space of freedom with only our own mind-self for company 
can take us close to being devastatingly mad, with the ulti- 
‘mate fearand the ultimate trembling. Itis then we choose, yet 
‘one more time (get me away from these thoughts!) to return to 
the Forgetful Non-Eternity of being human. 

‘And so we resign ourselves to the saddest curse of them 
all: the loss of the glory of free universes. With appropriate 
reluctance, and fear, and the most divine celestial grief, we 
agree, for one last time (we think), to make the sad pact with 
that which lies all about (within and without). To return, yet 


‘one more time, to the nightmare pain of being alive, and 
human, 
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‘The usual daily round in Puerto Jestisis for us to go out to 
the school in the morning to pick up their list for the store, to 
buy them whatever they need. Then we (Diego, Nano, me, 
any other escapists) commute the half-hour to Pochutla. 
Today, the town square is filled with little tents set up for the 
public holiday, the feast of St. Pochutla. As Iam making my 
way across it, trying not to get strangled on the tent cords all 
set at Mexican top-of-head height (directly at my jugular) the 
man at the children’s plastic clothes tent watching me wend- 
ing my slow way comes up tome and holds out 1,000 pesos — 
forty cents. 

ME: What's this? 

HE: For you, take it. 

ME: Why? 

HE: I want you to have it. It comes from my heart, 

ME: Ay — que bueno. Gracias. 

Forme to explain that I had in my wallet enough money to 
buy his stocka dozen times over would have been a gratuitous 
insult. When I tell Nano and Diego about my new-found 
fortune, they are delighted. They want to set me up in the 
wheel-chair, fix me up with a cup, have me dribble around 
Pochutla all day to pay for my vacation. 

We go from there to the river, driving out onto the river 
bottom, water halfway up the hubcaps. The two of them get 
out to fill the galones and swim. The divine river — our own 
personal Ganges. 

Several people are playing nearby. One of them —a man 
oftwenty-five or so—drives his horse into the river, then uses 
its back as a springboard. He dives off into the water, but at 
one point, the horse shys, and to discipline it, the man pulls, 
onits snaffle, with great force, pulling the beast’s nose down 
into the water, forcing it to breathe water. It wheezes and 
shakes its great head, while those around the young man 
howl with laughter. Later, the man’s dog —a spotted, mangy 
cur — pulls away from him as he tries to balance it on the back 
of the horse, so he pulls it to the ground, takes out his pen- 
knife, pulls the dogs ears out straight, and slashes at them 
with the knife. The blood runs out — runs down the dog’ 
neck, down its front legs, turns the water near the bluff red. 
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When the dog shakes its head, the blood flies everywhere. 
Diego and Nano giggle at this drunken Mexican, what he is 
doing to his two creatures. 

Thave several choices. One is to report him to the nearest 
Humane Society. I rather think, though, that it some three 
thousand miles to the north. A second choice is to try to 
impose my culture on him— directthe man to stop his cruclty 
at once: to stop being so brutish to his animals. The third, the 
‘most obvious, the one I choose — is for me to turn my back on 
him, to drink another beer, to wonder at the contradictions, 
the contradictions of my journey, the contradictions of Mexi- 
can life, contradictions of life and of culture. An hour ago, a 
Poor strangerin this poor and strange lend had offered to me, 
a gringo, a gift of what well might have been a half-a-days 
salary — telling me that it came from his heart. Now, here at 
the river, an hour later, Lam witness to the gratuitous violence 
of one of his countrymen on his two loyal beasts. While this is 
going on, my two good and kind young friends — Diego and 
Nano — are giggling at the drunken bestiality as if it were a 
comic scene on television. 

As I am contemplating these universal contradictions, 
Robert Kennedy comes over to the car to visit. “My frien’,” he 
calls to me. “My frien’, ‘ow are you?’ In this incarnation, 
Robert Kennedy has come as a pal of the Animal-Slasher, so I 
try to ignore him, pretending to be deaf, dumb, and blind. 
Robert Kennedy is not to be denied. “My frien’,” he says, 
wading over, He is a plump, dark Mixtec, with a startling 
series of moles growing out of his face and back. He yanks up 
some riverweed — he calls it “riz de agua” —and offers it to 
me for whatever itis that ails me. He tells me that if [rub it on 
my legs, I will be cured. “Here Lam on my vacation, in the 
river of the gods,” I think, “and two drunken Mixtecs have 
chosen to ruin my day.” One of them trying to drown, then 
slash, his poor dumb helpmeets; the other who demands to 
talk tome in his awful English, running the Lourdes number 
on me. 

Robert Kennedy sits himself down in the waters next to 
me, leans back, breathes out a hair-curling mix of mescal and 
molar occlusion, and says, 

HE: Where you fron, frien’? 

ME; Germany. 

HE: Wha’ part German’? 

ME: I'm sorry, I don’t speak English 

HE: Wha’ part German’? 

ME: Baden-Baden. 

Robert Kennedy is from Culameca, just up the river, I 
concentrate on my beer, the sky, the half-naked Indian ladies, 
upriver, doing their laundry. A lovely day, the Mexican jaysoff 
in the trees, a greatstand of ebony shading the deepest part of 
the river, the trunks dark and smooth 

HE; Wha’s your name? 

ME: Dietrich Bonhiffer, 

HE: Wha’? 

ME: Dietrich Bonhofter Zarzucla 

HE: You know wha’ my name is, Senior Zarzuela? 

ME 

HE: Rober’ Kennedy. 

Well, that does it. He is such a merry drunk. Offering me 
some mescal, inviting himself at the same time to one of my 
ice-cold Coronas, which he opens and dumps in the river so. 
he can fill the bottle with his poison. He then tells me his life's 
story, in miserable English, even though I tell him that since | 
had just flown in from the Black Forest, I understand only 
Spanish 
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At one point, on the third drink, he draws up his pants 
legs to show me his scars, to advise me that he religiously uses 
the dark green venomous-looking river-weed to cure his mis- 
ery, and advises me to do the same. “It will make you good 
again,” he tells me, winking and smiling. 

HE: Welcome . . . How do you say “You're welcome?” 

ME: Willkommen. 


‘ME: Wasser. 

HE: Si, Willkommen to our Wasser rio. 

ME: Danke schén. [ch kann in der Bahnhof nicht 
schlafen 

When I was in college, they put me in a course in which 
‘one was to learn German not from study, but from imitation, 
All our teachers were German; none spoke English 
Ultimately, by dint of great study, I pulled aD, which I think 
they gave me just for staying with the course that was so 
obviously over my head for a full semester. I was, however, 
able to salvage two sentences, both of which come in handy at 
times like this. One of them is “Ich kann in die Nacht nicht 
schlafen’ (Ican‘t sleep at night) and the other is “Ich miiss auf 
der Bahnhof gehen’ (I have to go to the train station). Under 
stress, I often mix up the two of them ("I can’t sleep in the 
train station” a/w “I must go to the night.”) 

HE: You got another bier? 

‘ME: No, but you can have this . 
and Ireach behind me, to the back seat of the car, and pull out 
bottle of the awful anis that I had bought the day before, not 
the wonderful Spanish Anis del Mono that I thought I was 
getting, but a drear Mexican imitation — Anis del Mico, with 
the same cross-cut bottle: instead of tasting of paradise and 
cool winters at the edge of the cool Mediterranean, i's more 
like bad licorice and shoe-polish, “Here,” { tell Robert Ken- 
nedy, “take it:” And he does — standing up suddenly and 
plunging off down the river. striding mightily in the shallow 
waters, fearing, I suspect, that I might change my mind about 
sifting him with this unexpected treasure, a treasure he might 
lose if he waits around babbling too much longer. 

In the light of cold winter nights in train stations, subse- 
quent to this particular adventure, I have often wondered — 
and who is to say? — whether the Kennedy clan does indeed 
havea representative there on the Tonameca;a slightly dumpy 
‘man with warts and bad teeth and bad legs who tolerates his 
dog-abusing relatives, hands out river weed as a cure to any 
and all strangers, and joins with friendly (and unfriendly) 
German tourists to his unwanted company and his wretched 
English. Who am I to claim that he may not be the south- 
ernmost contingent of that omnipresent clan? 
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We are all who we are not afraid to be 
—M. Dunseatir 


Tae word im Spanish is “igrima."’A lovely, sad word. It isfrort 
‘he Latin, lacrima — related to our own “lacrimal.” It also has todo 
with a sadder word of the Spanish language: ldstima. Lastima 
incorporates the ultimate, the last, what Faulkner called “‘the final 
raain.”’ (Qué lastima! they say. Hoco sad! It has to do with grief and 
memoriesand tears. The tearing sadvtess the lasting sadness not only 
of the young, but of all of us 
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Ninaasks me to gointo Pochutlaand buy the schoola beg, 
‘of mice. “A bag of mice?” I say. “A bag of mice,” she says. I 
wonder about locating La Casa de Los Ratoncitos. “Where do 
you think I can pick up a bag of mice?” [ ask Ginny — Nina’s 
hhelpmate. “She was trying to say ‘a bag of maize,"” Ginny 
explains, “It’s the Swedish accent, you know.” 

We have all come to love Nina — Emma’s replacement at 
La Escuela Palma Real — because of her straight-from-the- 
hheart, unobstructed, unhidden way. She's a younger, less 
complex version of Emma. Further, she a person who has no 
compunction about unveiling her lovely self to the jape eyes of 
the men in and around the school or on the river — lovely 
Nina baring her soul and her all to the hearts around her. Her 
time in the river is another part of her sweet nakedness. 

Lest paint a picture of a young lady who is a bit too nice, 
ormice —let me tell you that at one point she reacted even as | 
‘would have to Maria, the two year old half-wit. Maria, usually 
quiet as can be, starts to cry, and then, with the perfect idiocy 
which is the hallmark of the two year olds of the world, cries, 
and cries some more, and then decides to cry some more, and 
then, aseach of us tres to stop her, criessome more, and then, 
as we are throwing up our hands in disgust, she surprises us 
by crying some more. Finally Nina picks her up, and says, in 
perfect English, spoken, very loudly, approximately one half 
inch from Maria's red face: “Goddamn it, Maria, I don’t even 
know what the hell you want!” And Maria, perhaps hearing 
the message she had been seeking for the first time, shuts the 
hell up, and plays sweetly and winningly at the edge of the 
river for the rest of the afternoon. We thought later the onset of 
the tears came from her distress at being set down by Nina 
when she, the naiad of Tonameca, went off to play in the 
waters. Perhaps that was it, for who would not baw, and baw! 
endlessly, in being placed a distance apart from the lovely 
goddess of the deep. 
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Have no desire for what thou seest. Desire not; desire not 
Desire; desire. Have no desire for desire; have no desire for desire 
Desire and deliverance must be simultaneous. Voidness; voidness 
Non-voidness; non-voidness. Non-obscuration; non-obscuration 
Obscuration; obscuration. Emptiness of all things; emptiness ofall 
things. Desire above, below, at the centre, in all directions, without 
differentiation 

— The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation 


1 gave Nano a lecture on the fact that he never spoke to 
me. “You're supposed to teach me Spanish,” I said. “You 
know itall. I don’t know beans. Talk!” Therefore, not only has 
Nano decided to speak — he is showing a rather pert wit. 1 
‘want to set the scene for you. It is seven or so in the evening. 
We have just gotten back from our daily trip to the Ganges, 
where we've been immersed in the waters of the gods. The trip 
was hot and dry and dusty. After he unloads the half-dozen 
five-gallon plastic water jugs from thecar jugsalmostas tall as 
he is), he sits on the porch wall, his dark cryptic eyes looking 
‘out over the sea, the moveless sea, the two of them — the 
moveless face. One brown leg is crossed over the other, swing- 
ing back and forth, back and forth — the rhythm, the sea and 
my lad. His brown hands rest palm downwards on the wall; he 
is dressed in the indigenous national costume of Southern 
Mexico (bathing suit; white tee-shirt pulled half-way up his 
chest the tee-shirt inscribed with the name of a local military 
group, "Sgt. Pepper’ Lonely Hearts Club Band”) 
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I say to him, get mea beer, and swiftly he moves, liquid, a 
dark and swift liquid, moving through the shadows to get me 
my nectarand my frosted mug. We sit next to each other, talk. 
about this and that, and he asks me (no more silence, he has 
allowed his shyness to sheink to nothing) about the world I 
live in, that other worki called Los Estados Unidos. 

HE: Ta mama? (Your mother? — Always the first question 
in Mexico.) 

ME: Viva ella en Florida (She lives in Florida) 

HE: {Qué hace ella? (What does she do). 

ME: Crece vieja. (She grows old), 

HE: {Hay hermanos? (Any brothers). 

ME: Si, dos. 

HE: Hermanas? 

ME: Si, dos. 

HE: ;Papa? 

ME: No — se allicio hasta triente-cinco anos (No, he died 
thirty-five years ago.) 

For the rest of the evening, until he leaves at nine or so, 
Nanoand I talk about my work, his mother, my life, his father, 
my car, Puerto Jestis, our hopes, our delusions, our days, my 
past, his past, my present, his present, our present, our 
future. He claims that the only reason he didn’t talk to me 
when he first started working for me was that he didn’tunder- 
stand my miserable Spanish, but I would rather think it was 
his terminal shyness. 

Shortly after he departs, Stew comes over to drink some 
beer, stare at the Southern Cross, and fill me in with his 
theories of women. Stew is so mad lady-crazy that hespends a 
goodly portion of his days thinking about women, evolving, 
Jove potions he can lay on the girls of this area, which is, as he 
well knows, a singularly difficult and dangerous job since 
Mexican fathers are more than protective of their daughters, 
especially when the Horn-master Henry Miller of Pochutla is 
about 

Besides being filled with too much pants, Stew is a walk- 
ing encyclopaedia of otherworldly theories. The first time we 
met, he toki me that nosebleeds were related to women’, 
periods, because the nose and the pubis are aligned in the 
“central meridian” — whatever that is. You could always tell a 
repressed lady, he claims, because she would have frequent 
nosebleeds “to distract her from sex.” He claims that women 
in convents always have nosebleeds. He says that all are 
interrelated: sense of smell, the “yoni,” fragrances. “The 
power of smell quintuples at the time of passion,” he claims. 

Most anything feminine is fair game for his interest, 
thought, discussion, and lunacy. Tonight, he’ speaking about 
the women of India. He's trying to explain tome why heis not 
attracted to them. As the Colossus of beaver-fever, his affec- 
tion for the ladies of the world is legion, so he knows if 
something is missing, itis something about them. He declares 
that ithas to do with their voices. “They have voices which are 
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counter-seductive,” he says. “They have voices like a Porsche 
— piercing, anaphrodisiacal:’ He refers to them and their 
sing-song way of speaking as “Vocal Contraceptives 

The soft night, and the Southern Cross weighing heavily 
in theair—and The Big Itch. [have been on the road too long, 
No wonder I am bearding Nano without cause. And The 
Itch 


| lie awake too much of the night, thinking of my sweet 
home. Ilong fora hot shower (a hot shower!) and the morning 
mail ail. [long tospeak on the telephone again. Ilong tobuy a 
leg of lamb, and roast itin the oven, a huge hank of lamb filled 
to overflowing with garlic, the corpse lavished with rosemary 
and lemon juice. 

ong to wake up shivering in a room filled with an early 
morning mist. I long for a neighborhood with no drunken 
taxi-drivers blathering outside all night, no autobuses 
banging loudly down the street. | long for a yard free of 
porkers snorkling about my eaves. I crave a neighborhood free 
‘of donkeys who sneak up to my bedroom window, pushing 
me out of my early morning bed with their raucous braying 

Hong to be able to sleep until seven or so without the 
neighbor rooster rattling my nerves. [long to go to the post 
office and find a letter that was postmarked earlier in the 
week, rather than earlier in the year. [long to go to the Safeway 
and see the meat waiting wrapped for me, not to have to fight 
off huge clouds of flies in the process. | long to buy fresh 
yellow crook-necked squash: to boil it and then mush it up 
with minced onions and butter, serve it with freshly ground 
pepper and chopped fresh basil. 

Jong to turn on the tap and get something out of it 
besides gurgles, spiders and diarrhea. | long, to have the toilet 
work. 1 want to rinse face and hands and body in the morning 
with something more than three-and-a-half teaspoons of 
lukewarm water. I long to brush my teeth in something 
besides yesterday’ stale beer. I long to get in my car without 
having to read the word “puto” writ large, in dust, on the back 
bumper. 

Tong to wake up and not be sweating, I long to sit in a 
café and not have to compete with the offal of last year’s dead 
fish. | long to drink glass of cold milk again. | long to come 
home and know the power will be on. [long to see a wasteful 
(and beautiful) grass lawn. Hong to go out in the sun and not 
be slapped down to earth by the sheer force of the heat, 

Long to spend one night without waking up to find the 
beaks of 1,000 mosquitoes penetrating ankles and wri 
their itchy peck. [long to leave some food in the kitchen and 
not wake up and hear a dozen feral cats fighting with each 
other over it. | long to see a dog that is not dying of scurvy or 
dysmenorrhea or fleabitus. | long to go home again. 

As | lie in my bed, can hear a pig going mad down the 
street —shriekingand howling in its dismal state of piggery. I 
listen to itscry of death. Through the bars of the window, lcan 
see the Southern Cross — suspended in the sky, waiting. 
waiting, the Southern Cross waiting. [lie there thinking such 
thoughts that we collect in the corpus callosum on nights like 
this, nights when the mysterious Kissy-Kissy bird calls 
“Smack-smack-smack” it goes, somewhere outside the win 
dow, in the ceiling, inside the walls, in rank parody of Hol- 
lywood Lips. “What can it be?” I wonder. A secret night 
creature that stays about and — at odd intervals — perhaps 
when thoughts are drifting too far, makes the Kissy-kisey 
noise to remind me of myself, my home, and love; to remind 
me of the love that Ido not have, to remind me of the love that | 
want but that I do not have. To remind me of the love I want 
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and cannot, pethaps will never, ever have; that perfect kissy- 
Kissy love out of the scenes of our childhood. The wet Satur- 
day afternoons of our Hollywood childhood, in the Fairfax 
Theatre, heavy with popcorn and jujubes; as always, the gun- 
toting hero, and the black-lace lady, fallen into each other's 
arms —and they turn kissy-kissy while we juveniles, restless, 
watch them involved in worlds so strange, so out of our ken, 
them and their twenty-foot heads, with great raptor beaks, 
feeding at each other with lip-smacking pleasure. Two giants, 
with giant crossed eyes, in lip osculation, jaws moving, feed 
ing on each other —and we, the product of all this smoochy 
Passion, wanting to getback to the shooting, horses barrelling 
across the desert, adventure of another sort. 

For uson these Saturday afteroons in the sweat hot black 
interior of the Fairfax: we seek to go beyond the unwanted 
mystery of the wayward buss. The mysterious birds, alighting 
in the trees around us — the mysterious dank dark-blooming 
Kissy-Kissy bird that appears so suddenly out of nowhere, 
cies out so, and then — just as suddenly — disappears. That 
iswhy I must leave my beloved Puerto Jestis. For awhile — for 
awhile. 


FEBRUARY 28 


God alone can worship god. 
—Vivekanada 


J tell Nano that I will be going home shortly and that if he 
is wise, he should put as much distance between himself and 
any and all gringos. If one ever approaches him to work —I 
tell him — he should say, slowly and carefully, “no spika da 
inglish” and run as far away as quickly as he can. 

“Don’t have anything to do with us,” Isay. “Why do you 
want to work for me anyway?” 

“Because you have all the money,” he says. 

“That is such a lousy excuse, No vale la pena (its not 
worth the pain),” I say? 

The Pox of Plutocracy. We invade this land of tranquil 
people and weleave behind a trail of frustration and angst. We 
are the invading army, as much as the Spaniards of five 


hundred years past. There should be barriers to keep us out. 
The U.S. erects metal fences, hires 10,000 Customs and Immi- 
gration people just to keep the Mexicans south of the border — 
and its all ass-backwards. These fences should be tured 
round the other way. Any Americans seeking to enter Mexico 
should be given deep (end painful) examinations, with seven 
day visas, noextensions, and forced to ante up a $25,000 bond 
swearing that we will not inflict our plague of needs, hungers, 
angers, hurts and wants on these gentle and good people. We 
should be required to pledge understanding that our psychic 
and emotional violence will not be tolerated south of the Rio 
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Grande, that any American coming here and foisting off his, 
brutalism on the innocents of this land will make him subject 
to fines and immediate banishment north of the border. 

‘The Great White Plague, carrying with it all our desires, 
our malaise of our form of love, our fantasy of “civilization.” 
We bring it along with us like a curse, to ruin the innocents of 
this dry and dusty and wounded earth 
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But something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: tie slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until | die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash 1s down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 
— Ulysses by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Jam to leave the day Emma reappears from Sweden. And 
it will not be a moment too soon. The school is a shambles 
‘The kitchen folk are being accused of trying to poison the staff 
and, perhaps as a result, the meals are getting worse and 
worse, Franz the mad acid-dropping Austrian is looming 
about, trying to steal avray what he thinks of as hts three 
children who, he claims, are being poisoned by the staff with 
overdoses of vitamins. School volunteers know some of the 
‘men at the nearby Mexican Naval operation, and they've 
called on them for help, s0 a contingent of the Mexican Navy is. 
lurking about, trying to prevent any kidnapings. The whole 
comic opera couid be called The Abduction from La Escuela 

‘The women volunteers are also saying that stoned hip- 
pies have been sneaking onto the campus at night to help 
themselves to whatever may be lying about, One of the female 
volunteers reports that she awakes to find a man hovering 
over, shining a flashlight in her eyes. No one knows if it is 
Franz or some bearded stranger from the beach. Even the 
children have started going feral. The older boys— ranging in 
age from seven to eleven — have formed a wild marauding 
band, terrorizing all, pulling down clothes-lines, turning mad 
and hungry, eating the trees. Diego and Antonioand Lalo, the 
employees who are supposed to clean up the grounds, have 
‘gone on strike because Babette (who Emma left in charge of 
all financial matters) refuses to pay them, saying that Emma 
didn’t leave enough money behind, They swear they will not 
work a lick until they are paid. 

Emma is the angel who will arrive in the nick of time and, 
save us all from these forces of entropy. When she is here, 
there are never any problems; or, if there are, she dispatches 
them with simple Zen-like gestures and words. It was thought 
that Babette was going to be the surrogate Emma, but it 
hasn’t worked. I go out to the school to make a last-minute 
appeal for the grounds crew. When I get out there, I find 
Babbette dancing in the kitchen, The radio is turned up, with 
its half-speaker (the other half has been eaten by roaches and 
geckoes), blaring away with “Cielito Lindo.” 
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Task Juana the head cook when Emma will return. 
“Esté aqui ya.” (She's already here.) 
“zAdénde?” (Where? I ask, looking around). 


“Cerca.” (Nearby). 
Juana has a lovely round Zapotec face. She walks barefooted, 
and when she talks to me, she rears back her head. Despite 
being only five feet tall, it makes her appear regal and queen- 
like as she looks down her nose at me. 

“Como sabes?” I ask. (How do you know?) 

"$6." (know). 

{ZEstd al aeropuerto?” (Is she at the airport?) 

“Estd cerca.” (She's near). 

‘And no matter how I push and pry, she will tell me no 
more; only that Emma is nearby, and will be here “ahorita.” 

We fail silent, Juana and I and the kitchen help, watching 
Babbette dance her dance. She is zonked out of her gourd on 
some special herb that is copiously grown (and smoked) in 
this area. She wears the briefest of all veils wrapped about her 
rotund old body, and is dancing to.a music coming distorted 
and loud out of the ruined soundbox. In her yellow teeth she 
carries a great wilted flower, a flower the exact color of her 
large, vague, gentle eyes. As she moves hips and hands, the 
forget-me-not petals begin to drop off, one by one. The 
kitchen-girlsare bubbling up with laughter, watching the now 
passé voice of authority dancing about so gently, so 
harmlessly. 

Tessay to ask Babbette if she knows the whereabouts of 
Emma, who is, apparently, lost somewhere there in hyper- 
space — but there is no way my voice will penetrate that 
envelope of dreams about our slow-dancing Babbette. She has 
been transformed into a half-mad Ophelia of the jungle, her 
bare feet ranging over the earthen floor, eyes lost somewhere 
in the vicinity of the moons of Jupiter. 

We are the geezers of the school, Babbette and I. Noone is 
‘older — perhaps no-one in all of Puerto Jestis, perhaps in all 
the known universe. We were both born before the last war of 
the worlds. Weare historical artifacts. Ourstory could only be 
told in Babbetto’s slow and ancient dance. We are out of the 
mirror of archeology, she and I: the ruins of past and ancient 
settlers. We are direct descendants of the gods with great 
carved features, eyes as large and old as the monoliths from 
the Gokien Isles. Like them, we once emerged from the dark 
moraine at the site of huge-footed beasts who once moved 
among the fronds. We are thus of the pale, sent by the wild- 
faced gods, who we imitate and worship as carved stone of 
centuries past. We were created by vagabond artisans who 
come here looking for the Gods of Suns. They set up camp, 
made a place of worship, a ceremonial center, a resting place 
for the blind and crippled spawn of the earth. Then, just as 
mysteriously, they disappeared, leaving behind nothing but 
rags and ruins and the dark, foot-beaten earth. They move on 
to another land, far from the river of the sun, at which time we 
are forced to try to be the gods themselves. 

“I want my skin to be as dark and fine as your own.” I 
‘once told Nano, putting my arm against his dark, fine arm. 
“Hablas espa/tnol tan bueno," he says. You speak Spanish so 
well. “When I first worked for you,” he told me, “I couldn't 
understand anything you said. Now, I understand it all.” We 
speak with tongues of the gods, and soon, the words flow 
more easily. But, in the final main, it can be nothing buta rich 
fantasy, Babbette’s dance is perhaps divine — but it will never 
be the dance of the gods. The words of this colonia will never be 
my words, We'll use their vocabulary, their motions, their 
intonations — but this divinity is not born to our tongues, nor 
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our bodies. We try to be at one with the divinities, try to be 
their Doppelgangers. But we must fail. Only the gods can wor- 
ship the gods. 
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Jam not suggesting there are dragons incentral Borneo, because 
their physical existence is unimportant .. Ittoouid have been grossly 
arrogant of me to disregard those beliefs or to trivialize the people's 
fears. What did [know anyway? | had been in the area tu days; these 
people had lived there jor generations. 1 soon came to realize how 
foolish it was for me to try to prove or disprove the existence of the 
dragon... And, anyway, [liked the idea of giant dragons copulating 
for missionary pilots. And if I had to walk miles out of my wway 10 
‘avoid being eaten by a dragon, so much the better. I marked the 
appropriate spot on my map with an X and penciled a notation in the 
margin: “Caution: valley closed — dragon cave ahead.” 

— Stranger in the Forest 


SHE: What was the first thing you did when you got back? 

ME: | ate supper. 

SHE: What did you eat? 

ME: Butter. 

SHE: And? .. . 

ME: That's it. Butter, 

SHE: Nothing else? 

ME: Well, I did put a li 

SHE: You ate butter? 

ME: A whole stick of it. I peeled the paper off, sprinkled 
parsley and somesalt on it, and took my knife and forkand cut 
it into squares — and chomped down on it. It was delicious. 

SHE:| ! 

ME: They just don’t have butter in Southern Mexico. 1 
thought about it all the time 1 was there. 

OF course, there are other ways to celebrate a retum 
home. Like opening the mail. Is there a feeling more wonder- 
fal than pulling open the cardboard box jammed to overflow- 
ing — months of mail, waiting for you to tear into it? Letters, 
bills, flyers, the works. I divide it in three parts. The personal 
letters are first, to be opened, to be sure that all is well out 
there, thataa friend or family isn't sad orsick or dying or dead. 
Handwritten letters which will be read, then lingered over 
later. 


le salt and parsley on it. 
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‘Then come the bills and junk mail. The junk mail! What a 
Pleasure to dump it out all at once. The luxury of receiving 
mail; the extra luxury of dumping it out without even bother. 
ing to look at it, letters I might well have savored so far to the 
south, Especially the ones that look like checks (you can just 
see part of it there at the top of the window, barely read the 
words “five thousand dollars...” and then you open it up 
and it says “You may have won five thousand dollars... .” But 
you haven’t,) 

And, then, last, the business stuff, By now its twoa.m.— 
dawn, Puerto Jestis time. The old eyesare beginning to dance 
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the tango. yawn, tears of animal fatigue in my eyes. am now 
worth $56,072,147.08, says the statement from Dean Witter. 
“Your Active Assets Money Market Funds Plus Cash: 
$87.17” That $87.17 has been around for quite some time now. 
Then, just below: 
Your Portfolio Market Value: $56,072,147.08. 


It’s a long story, how I made all that money. [ won't bore 
you with it. Or should I? I don’t even want to think about 
those years of $$$ obsession that led to this. Suffice it to say 
that tonight, after my long journey, I have at last, and not a 
moment too soon, come into the fortune I have deserved after 
all these many years of hard and grueling work. It couldn't 
have happened to a better and more deserving fellow. 

ay abed for awhile thinking about me and my life and 
the New Fortune, The journey is over. And no matter how 
weary Lam, [can’t sleep, not fora moment, thinking about all 
that money — where it came from; how to enjoy it thoroughly. 
Thave been waiting thirty years for this, right? Or maybe a 
lifetime. 

“twill take lot of work to spend that much money,” I tell 
myself. How much is it, anyway? If you take fifty-six million 
bones, and stretch them out end to end, you'd have a mess. 
Clogging up the streets, gumming up the sewers and the 
freeways. My new-found fortune is already making me very 
tired at the same time that its keeping me awake. 
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Its probably Rich’s fault, if we can blame anyone. My ex 
friend Rich was a promoter; no — a promoter squared. Once 
upon a time he invented this scheme to make a million dol- 
lars. “I have this idea for making a million dollars,” he told 
me. “What we do is apply to the government fora whole stack 
of television stations,” hesaid. This was back in 1978, when we 
were all more innocent. It was summer, at the beach, and we 
had drunk several of my beers. “We'll sell the idea of building, 
these stations to the public, in a public offering. We'll call it 
‘Low Power Technology’ It'll be the nuts.” 

Well, I'm a hard man to convince, so it took me at least 
five minutes to figure out a way to borrow the necessary 
money to finance this scheme. And we did it just like he said. 
We applied to the government for a boat-load of television 
stations. Then we went with these applications to Denver, to 
the original dog-and-cat market. We got the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to give us permission to take these 
applications public. We issued 100,000,000 shares of stock, or 
‘was it 1,000,000,000,000? Anyway, it was enough to float the 
Queen Mary, enough paper to last us two lifetimes. It was the 
nuts! 

I was appointed Chairman of the Board. Rich was the 
President. Another friend of ours (he put up money too — 
Rich didn’thave any assets) became Secretary, even though he 
couldn’ spell. The lawyers handled all the spelling, anyway. 
They did all that, and something, called the “red herring” 
That was the prospectus issued for all the would-be stock- 
holders. 

Rich was right. That turkey flew. Each of us got paid in 
stock, The three of us shared almost twenty million shares. It 
‘was divine proof of the Law of Adam Smith (The Younger). He 
said that the way to make a fortune in America is not to buy or 
sell stock on the open market but to create it out of whole 
cloth. 

In the first heady days after going public, the stock went 
from ten cents to eighteen cents. share. Between the three of 
us, we were worth aver $4,000,000. My portfolio became so 
valuable I figured I should keep it someplace instead of the 
ratty Kamchatka Vodka cardboard box on the floor behind the 
desk. | sent the shares off to Dean Witter, had them put them 
in my account, the one that usually showed nothing, more 
than a few Old Blue Chips that had been given me years ago 
by Deargrandmother. My bucket-shop Customer's Man 
couldn't figure it out, Here I was, the Blue Chip Kid, and one 
day I send him six million shares of this hokey penny stock. 

“What's this shit?” he says. Customer's Man is very 
direct 

“It’s my next fortune,” | tell him. 

“I can’t believe it,” he says. “What the hell is it 

“You'll see,” I tell him. “You might think of picking up 
some yourself. t opened at ten cents, and now, as you can see, 
it almost doubled in value” 

“We'd better sell,” he says. “At once.” 

“Nonsense,” I tell him. “You should climb on board. Rich 
says its going to the sky” 

“Who is this Rich?” 

“Trust me. Hes an old friend of mine. From Texas.” 

“What part of Texas?” 

“Trust me. It’s going through the ceiling. 

“Do you want to sell any of it?” 

“I'm not supposed to. How much could I get forit today?" 

“Ub-uh — you can’t. Sorry. Its what they call ‘restricted 
stock.” 

“1 can’t sell even a little bit of it?” 
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“They wor’t let you do squat with it!” 

“Reaily?” 

“Except paper your walls with it” 

“Stop it.” 

“Here, on the back: it says you can sell in 1992.” 

“That's a long time from now.” 

“June 16, 1992” 

“That’sa very long time from now. Are yousure you don’t 
want to buy a bit for your own account?” 

“Listen, do you know how much of this crap is floating 
around?” 

“think I don’t want to know. What should I do?" 

“You might consider getting a job.” Customers Man 
always did have a droll sense of humor. 


Well, you already know about gods and fate and fleeting 
fortunes, right? Idon’thave to tell you the whole sordid story, 
do I? Rich was a genius at finding the assets to get LoPo (its 
official ticker name) off and flying, Fle was a genius at getting, 
low price stock gurus in Colorado fighting with each other to 
buy into this geckoberry. He had a dream, and who's to say if 
his dream was any more terrible or wonderful than that of the 
Golden Fleece, or Martin Luther’ vision in the outhouse, or 
Freud’ royal road to the unconscious. 

Rich had the ability to bring us chickens deep into the 
chicken-hut for our necessary feathering. He was 0 good that 
the first thing you reached for was not the gun but the check- 
book. He had some other talents too, He had tastes that could 
best be called regal. Thus, he was an all-out champion not 
only at garnering money, but in spending it. How in hell he 
got rid of almost three million dollars in less than fourteen 
months beat the hell out of all of us who were supposed to be 
part of the operation. It was no less than spectacular, “What 
the hell are you doing?” I asked him once, “investing in 
porkbellies?” “Not a bad idea,” he said, after thinking a 
moment. 

“The start-up costs are unbelievable,” he told me, early 
on, after LoPo had become the Darling of the Denver 
Exchange. “I had to hire a Jot more employees just to process 
the FCC applications,” he said. 

“Revenues aren't quite living up to our projections,” he 
said, somewhat later. “We might have to cut back on 
expenses.” 

“Do whatever you think is right,” I said. 

“We might even have to cut back on your salary as Chair- 
man of the Board,” he said. 

“Oh... “Lsaid. “Do whatever you think is 

“Fave you heard of Chapter 11?” his attorney said, not 
long afterwards. 

“its my favorite chapter in The Money Game," | said. He 
doesn’t laugh 

“Does that mean . . .?” L asked. 

“You gotit,” he said. He was.a man of few words, just like 
Customers Man 

“How did you take it when they told you about the 
bankruptcy?” my friends wanted to know, later. 

"No prob,” I said, “I heard about it on a Tuesday. That 
night, I slept like a baby.” 

“Really?” they said, “Like a baby?” 

“Right” I said, “Every hour on the hour I woke up and 
cried” 

“Do you have a quote on it?” | ask Customers Man, not 
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long, after. 

“Are we grasping . . . ?” he says 

"at the moon,” I say. “What's the quote?” 

“Do you want one from Shakespeare or Milton?” Cus- 
tomers Man and I went to college together. He flunked the 
English courses, I flunked the math. 

“This is nota time to be funny," Isay. “This is a time that 
tries men’s souls.” 

“Let me see what [ can pull up the screen.” He sighs. 
“There seems to be a problem with the computer,” he says. 

“What sort of problem?” ask, pulling.at the frayed cuffof 
my Brooks Brothers shirt, the old one. The oldest one. 

“The computer gives a figure for Ask. Its a half a cent.” 

“One-half a cent?” I say. “That means Ican sell for a half 
‘apenny a share?” It's better than going to work. 

“No,” Customer's Man says. “What you want is some- 
thing we call Bid.” It appears that he’s still being arrogant 
about passing Math 25 while I merely excelled at Browning. 

“What's the Bid,” I ask, my voice a bit softer now 

“There seems to be a problem with the computer” When 
he calls fora bid on LoPo, the computer lifts its shoulders, rolls, 
its eyes, and says SYSTEM MALFUNCTION. “We have a 
phrase for it in the trade,” he says, 

“What's that?” I ask. 

“It called ‘Falling out of bed,” he says. Although we are 
not by nature religious — neither of us — at this moment, 1 
believe, we both fall out of bed to ourknees, say asilent prayer. 
Praying for the ghost of LoPo, and, as well, sending brief 
notice to the Gods of the Marketplace, the Divine Force of 
Chance and Fortune, telling them we would appreciate any 
help they care to send our way. 


didn’t have the heart to ask Dean Witter to send back the 
6,596,712 shares of LoPo. I didn’t want to bother them. They 
had troubles enough of their own, what with being bought up 
by Sears, becoming what the brokers call “Socks ‘n’ Stocks.” 
Besides, what was I going to do with all those certificates? And 
don’t tell me I could paper my walls with them. Sometimes 
those old wheezes just aren’t very funny. Besides, I wasn’t 
interested in looking at them anymore, if you want to know 
the truth. Let Dean Witter paper their bloody walls with them. 
They have more experience in such things. And probably 
more wall space. 

What I did mostly was to try to be done with it. There 
were a few3 A.M. wake-up calls, for the next year or so, where 
[cooked Rich over slow and hot and painful fires. But, on the 
whole, I think I took it very well. I put him and the Denver 
Stock Exchange and Going Public and what I was now calling 
Low Pooh out of my brain, even though the Dean Witter 
statement kept coming in to remind me ofits existence. There 
it was, right below General Foods and General Motors and 
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General Dynamics and General Despair, followed by our old 
friend NO BID. It stayed there long after | sold off all the 
Generals to pay a few lawyer's bills, the ones paid out trying to 
recoup something — anything at all — from those heady days 
in Denver. 


And that’s where it stood until [arrived home from Puerto 
Jesiis and opened the mail. Letters from old friends, letters 
from old forgotten unfriends and old unforgotten friends. 
Letters from The Penguin Conservancy and Tomorrow's 
Whales Today and Save The Naders. Statements from the 
electric company and the telephone company and the com- 
pany company and my friendly Sé&L, teetering on the edge. 
And Dean Witter. A formal statement from Mr. Dean Witter, of 
stock and bond fame. A definitive statement. 

Name (mine), address (mine), account executive (ours) 
credits to the account (none) charges against the account 
(none) the closing account balances are, the closing account 
balances are... the closing account balances are . . 

It takes a while for these things to sink in, n’est-se-pas? 
They say things, and you don’t even listen. You are so used to 
not listening that you don’t even listen anymore. “Dad, I'm 
going to marry my roommate,” your youngest says. You're in 
there watching Dan Rather, and you didn’t even know that ho 
had a roommate, and even worse, you don’t know if it was a 
boy ora girl, “Ican’t take this anymore,” your companion-for- 
life says. You're muddling through the quotes for the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Thruway District 2222 A.D. Sinking Fund 8-12% 
Debentures, and your companion-for-life is practically out the 
doos, going off — forever — in your car. “They've declared 
war,” the man on television says. You're about to step in the 
shower, a hot shower, your first for the day, and they decide at 
that very moment to declare World War III, glasnost or no 
{glasnost. Do you go ahead and shower? Is it time to fall to your 
knees yet again? 

“You're now worth fifty-six million dollars,” says Mr 
Witter. “That crazy goddamn Rich,” you say —a trace of pride 
in your voice, “He always told me that he would pull this dog 
out of the fire. Tknew he was a genius. Why in the hell was I so 
hard on him... 2” 


“Has he really done it?” I say early the next morning to 
Customer's Man. It's not that I was eager, but I knew he got in 
at 6 A.M., and T was on the hom by 6:02. 

“Last time I heard, you were in Oaxaca doing naughty 
things on the beach.” he says, being quite chummy — too 
chummy for me at such an ungodly hour. 

“This is no time for idle chit-chat,” | tell him. “My for. 
tune’ at stake. What’ the quote on LoPo?” 

“Jesus Christ," he says. "Vil get right back to you,” he says. 


Fifty-six million tusheronies buminga holein my pocket 
“What am I going to do with it all?” I ask myself. “If it’s tor 
real,” I say to myself. If it's for rea. 

Your former ne’er-do-well Brooks Brothers hippie tran- 
scendentalist flake capitalist, long-time Master of the Money. 
Lose, now transformed into a gentleman of substantial 
means. Butter wouldn’t melt in my mouth. 


Review 
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It’s moming. It nice outside. It’s always nice in the mom- 
ingin this area in mid-March. In fact, mid-March is probably 
the best time to be home. (Will the neighbors stop being so 
piggy to me, for a change?) The sun has made a particularly 
nnice entrance this morning — coming up over the dark grey- 
green Fortuna Mountains to the east. Theresa wisp of cloud, 
shaped like a finger, or maybe like a fish, or possibly a silver 
platter, loaded with silver. It’s floating over there in the morn- 
ing Turquoise Blue sky. “What a nice time to be alive,” I tell 
‘myself. Will they stop sending their dogs over to relieve them- 
selves on my lawn? How will they treat me when they discover 
that they are dealing with a man of means? 

Someone on the radio is playing the Dances from Terp- 
sichore, the version put out thirty years ago by Deutsche 
Grammaphone — the one with the funny musicians playing. 
faglhorns and tubas, dancing around like they were crazy. 
‘And rich. “What the hell am I going to do with all those 
clams?" wonder. 

I fall to thinking of mea few days before, back when Thad 
been . .. well... . not quite so flush. I think of the Tonameca 
River, me and Nano and Diego, floating, belly-down in the 
river, rising up to squirt water at each other, eyeing the ladies 
doing their wash down river. “Maybe I'llget a four-wheeler — 
so we won't have to panic everytime we try to back up out of 
the river, after our swim,” | think. 

‘And it would be nice for the Escuela Palma Real to have a 
few real buildings, wouldn't it? Not those dorky palm huts 
anymore. A couple of white-washed, nicely decorated build- 
ings with air conditioning, real tile-work—a place where the 
kids could be comfortable, not sweating all the time, flies 
always bothering their eyes. 

Professional teachers, and physical therapists, too. “We'll 
bring in some of the best. We'll get them nice places to stay, 
witha real sleeping area,” Ithink. Not those hammocks hung 
on fall-down poles, open to the mosquitoes and all the 
weirdos from the beach. There'll be fans, and window-screens 
—a proper eating place, too —not the heap next to the school 
garbage dump, where you have to hold your nose while you're 
trying to eat your beans. 

We'll get them a place to cat, on the bluff, near the port 
‘They'Ilbe able to see the ocean. And we'll get them some good 
food, too, We'll set upa trust fund so they can have something 
besides old chicken — how well | remember those chicken- 
feet in my stew —something more interesting than bones and 
beans and potatoes. 

Therapists and nurses for the kids. “We'll find, the star 
therapists of Mexico,” I'll tell Emma. “We'll fly you to Mexico 
City, and you can hire the best in the Spanish-speaking 
world.” They'll love it at the new Escuela, what with the 
exercise rooms, the modern equipment, hot pools with warm, 
filtered, clean, sparkling water — water you can bathe in, and. 
drink, feel safe with. “Not the mud you had to use in the 
past,” Ill tell her. 

Doctors? Hellfire — we'll hire a dozen doctors, if that’s 
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what she wants. “There'll be applications from all over the 
world, now that you've got the facilities,” I'll tell her. Ifl be 
the most famous rehabilitation center in this partof the world 
We'll make it a learning center for the entire Third World. It 
will be the place to go to lear about rehabilitation for kids. 
“They'll be begging to get in, to work with the patients,” Ill 
tell her. “The kids will be the teachers. Just like now. IVIL be a 
learning center for all of Mexico, and Central and South Amer- 
ica...” No more dust, the geese making such a racket, dogs 
peeing in the beds, chickens flying up on the dining-room 
tables. 

“You're not forgetting you?” they'll ask, The new 4x4, 
which we'll bring down on the boat. The boat won't be too 
show-off, but it'll be nice. Wood paneling, and showers. Hot 
showers right there in Puerto Jess. A couple of decks. Twin 
screws. Stabilizers. We'll use it to transport ll the doctorsand 
nurses and therapists and supplies from up north, That’ what 
i'll be for — to bring down all the things we need for the 
school; it won't be just for us. 

Nano will love it. Dressed up in his white uniform, with 
his new cap, and the gold braid, “Déme cerveza,” I'll call from 
my bed next to the chartroom, calling him up on the speaking 
tube. "Get me a beer” “Si, iyal” he'll call back, and in an 
instant, he'll be there, his Mayan eyes merty, him in his 
snappy white uniform, the gold braid on his cap, the uniform 
in such sharp contrast to his lovely dark face, his eyes so very 
merry. In his hands, his dark hands, he'll be carrying the 
silver tray, with the silver mug, filled to the brim with ice cold 
beer. “No hay cerveza,” he'll say. There's no beer, he'll say. 
“You'll have to drink this,” he'll say. And he'll hand me a big, 
silver mug of ice cold Corona, and then he'll be off, to climb 
into the cat's cradle, so he can hang out there, looking, at the 
Puerto Jesits harbor, all around us— Nano hanging there, he 
and the boat and all of us moving back and forth in the swells. 
He will feel so merry as he looks out at Puerto Jesiis, his 
former home, the little shack on the hill where he grew up, the 
‘one with the pigs and the dogs running through all the time. 
‘There he'll be, rolling with the great warm blue-green waters, 
there at the omphaloskepsis of the earth, the vortex at Puerto 
Jestis, with its dark and lovely people, and its grackles, and. 
the mysterious Kissy-Kissy bird, the strange phoenix, the one 
that comes so strangely in the night to make the sounds out of 
the night, the creature that might well be responsible for all 
this... 


“Computer,” says Customers Man. 

“Computer?” I say: 

“Yeah, computer,” he says. “It was something wrong 
with the computer” 

T can hear people yelling and talking behind him, tele- 
phones ringing, people making, money, people losing money, 
life going, on, like it always does. Life going on. 

Goddamn computer,” I say: 

"Yeah," he says. 

Vil say this for him — he went to bat for me. He took it all 
the way to the top, right up to Mr Dean or Mr. Witter or 
pethaps even Mr. Rocbuck, if Mr. Roebuck still exists; if he 
ever existed. If any of us ever existed 

They all said the same thing. They always say the same 
thing. Despite the fact that Tam an old and faithful customer 
who kepta small, neat account that never attracted flies, didn’t 
bother them too much — despite that, they still have the gall to 
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do these heart-robbing things with their goddamn compu- 
ters. 

“Sorry,” he says. “I really tried” He sounds sorry, too. | 
mean, beyond the commissions and all 

“Lcouldn’t .. . 2” Task. 

“No... " he says. 

“Not even. . . ” Ihave several old blank Dean Witter 
checks — numbered 103, 104, 105, ete., at the back of the 
drawer, next to the old passports and the gnarled spiders. 

“1 wouldn't . . . you'd better not . .. “ he says. 

“Ah... Isay. “Qué lastima,” 
you say?” he says. 

“Nothing,” I say. “Tl talk to you later. {Qué listimal” I 
say. 


— CARLOS AMANTEA, 


‘Houghton Mifflin; 1988, 
°Six months after this conversation, I receive a letter from Nano. 
‘The envelope is filled with pictures of watches, all cut from ads in the 
New Yorker that I eft behind 
Hello, C. A. Amantea ine says|. How are you in your home? Things here 
arealitle good and a itl bad because Lame sick and all Ue money is all used 
upand things are very expensive. Weare becoming very sad because the price 
lof everything & xoing up and Mama is sick and I haven't been able to find 
work. Cashing the deck you sent was easy because one of my friends who 
‘works in the bank helped me. The tape recorder you gave me has given me 
‘many problems because many people are envious of me and they Say that I 
robbed it from you and for that reascn please write a paper that says that you 
save it to me beeause there isa complaint filed against me. Another friend of 
‘mine, a policeman, will help me and another ting, because my mote i sick 
‘and | am sick and my money is all used up and I can't buy the roof for may 
‘house, it costs 45,000 pesos, [xoant the plastic containers thet you bought tog0 
oti us to the rier aed thank you very muck for Unis gift thal helps me. Diego 
fs very sad because you area good friend of hisand now the river is very sad it 
is devine upand te ake is drying up and the womten are very sad because the 
river is drying upand now they have no place to do their wash. The omen are 
crying and they know you as the Gringo Who Washes At The River and the 
drunkards drink mescal with water and the cows and the burres and the 
cs, That is all and I want a watch, thank you very much, signed, 
Nano 
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THE LADIES OF THE 
SCHOOL 


‘The Ladies of the School 
OF Bliss have announced that each evening 
They are preparing to crush thyme 

Against their hearts. The hot waxy juices 
Will result in something that is to be known 
As the Fat Solution out of Dying Stars, 

(Go named after Susie Star or Susie Dying.) 
Logs (or legs) will be counted up as they turn 
Mean to eat up all the wimps like Arthur Q. 
Freud, son of the master. 


The Ladies of the School of Bliss 
Haye announced that each evening 
They are preparing to crush thyme 
Against the Dying Stars. 
— A.W. ALLWORTHY 


NORTHERN LIGHT 


Nordic Art At The Turn Of The Century 
BY KIRK VARNEDOE. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS; 1988, 


[HIS COLLECTION OF FAITHFULLY reproduced Scandina- 
'vian paintings reveals to us that Finnish saunas and Swed- 
ish erotica are not all that came out of northern Europe at 
the break of the twentieth century. Varnedoe, a Professor 
of Fine Arts at New York University and Curator at the 
Museum of Modern Art, more than equitably presents the 
diversity of artists of the region: including Gallen-Kallela, 
Jensen-Hijell, Ernst Josephson, Eero Jarnefelt, and numerous 
other lesser known artists. He doesn’t linger on Edvard 
Munch's “The Scream” because it’s bad, hip, rad, or in 
‘Varnedoe's words, “a cultural Rorschach test.” Heincludes the 
painting, he explains, only because the event which inspired 
Munch reveals much of Munch's character: 
J was walking along the road with two friends. The sun set. 
fella tinge of melancholy. Suddenly the sky became a bloody 
red, 1 stopped, leaned against the railing, dead tired. And T 
looked at the flaming clouds that hung like blood and a sword 
over the blue-black fjord and city. My friends walked on. 
stood there, trembling with fright. And Ifelt aloud, unending 
scream piercing nature. 

Other neurotics are equally well presented. We discover 
that August Strindberg spread his bleak storms on canvas, 
and not just at Gauguin’ parties, or over Miss Julie's parlor, 

— MAX DUNSEATH 


UNWINDING THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


From War into Peace 


EDITED BY REESE WILLIAMS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
PROJECT FOR THE ARTS. THE REAL COMET PRESS; 1987, 


JHERE OUGHT TO BEa name for the kind of history that is 

‘the opposite of revisionism, historical record that is both 

true to what happened then and that brings new under- 

standing to then from now. Maybe thisis just what history 
attempted to be before the poor dear got lost in the fighting 
between the drum-and-bugle old guard and the Deconstruc- 
tionist econometricians. Better than any movie I've seen or 
other book I've read, Unwinding the Vietnam War captures what 
it was like to be alive in the time when half the people in U.S. 
airports were unhappy young men in uniform and the first 
question you asked a guy you liked was ‘what's your draft 
status?’ And it brings to the party issues that we can now see 
are related to the incursion in French Indochina: oral histories 
of recent Lao Hmong immigrants to U.S., reports on current 
U.S. involvements in Central America, and discussions by a 
teacher of how college kids coming of age now try to under- 
stand, and sometimes, defend the war in Vietnam. 

By publishing this anthology. Real Comet Press has per- 
formed the service that small presses seem to do best — 
capturing the unlikely and heterodox to print, publishing 
really good things written by people you have never heard of 
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— things that you wish could be read by everyone, There is, 
for example, a piece on low-intensity conflict by Sara Miles 
(who's that?), a writer and researcher working with the Low- 
Intensity Conflict Clearinghouse project (what's that?) of the 
Resource Center (how come I've never heard of it?) in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. She writes with a lucid concentrated 
intelligence — better informed about the complexities of U.S. 
foreign policy and Defense Department infighting than most 
New York Times Op Ed contributors 
This is a simply dandy collection of, of, well, stuff on the 
Vietnam war. Itincludes ephemera of the ilk that Litre Reader 
tries to hold onto, tracts and diatribes from regional and 
obscure publications. One of the selections isan article I read a 
while back elsewhere by Robert Bly, he being in a far less neo- 
male-chauvinist-pig mood than usual. He talks ebout how the 
Vietnam War eroded male confidence, not just because it 
showed up the flaws in the John Wayne model of American 
‘masculinity, but because it was a war where male bonding wes 
denied and old men betrayed the young, Unwinding the Viet- 
nam War contains documentation of performance pieces, 
Jungian analyses of Vietnam Veteran dreams, a short story by 
Bobbie Ann Mason, a set of articles on the controversy sur 
rounding the Vietnam War Memorial in Washington D.C. and 
on Vietnam memorials around the country), plus some not- 
so-bad poems. An eerily prescient speech by Martin Luther 
King, Jr. made in 1967 contributes to the book’ feeling of being 
the correct Official Story. In A Time to Break Silence, he predicts 
both the permanent damage that the War would cause U.S. 
society as well as the ecological and political havoc that would 
plague, and still plagues, Vietnam. Noam Chomsky gives off 
with one of his wonderfully cranky catalogues of all the self 
deluded, stubbornly naive horrors the U.S. has visited on 
Third World countries since forever. There are also recolle: 
tions from women who were in Vietnam or who hung out 
who hung out with Vietnam Vets and from a fellow whose 
father was a lifer stationed in the Far East during the War. 
‘A short haunting memento mori by Daniel Swain 
explains how many of his family were casualties of the War, 
including his mother who sinned by 
teaching her children that they should act on their beliefs, that 
bravery consisted of accepting the cost of following those 
beliefs. Perhaps she never understood, as she raised her sons in 
the placid fifties, how badly this prepared them to face the 
«world ofthe sixties, where no choice was really satisfying and 
the cost for belicving anything at all could be one's soul. 
(One brother was classified a deserter and died of an 
‘overdose in 1974; another, Philip, bought into the countercul- 
ture and sweetly refused to ever give it up. He, too, died from 
too many drugs and not enough succor, but wasa man whose 
life did in fact display “gentleness and a lack of concern for 
material things.” Swain sums up all the guilty anguished 
wisdom that runs throughout Unwinding the Vieinam War. 
Perhaps there are Philips in every generation, and perhaps the 
sixties were mo more responsible for what he became than 
anything else. Perhaps we never really make choices in ife and 
it was simply coincidence that lended up in Nam and Philip in 
Maricopa County Hospital, but I don't for a momekt believe 
that. In a world where people blindly march to a war that is as 
stupid and ridiculous as Vietnam, let's hope that there will 
always be anotiter side that screams out in disgust and anger 
and simply opts out of even the margins we've created. If not, 
then we are doomed to repeat our lemmings’ march to another 
war... Iftaere isany solace in having served in Vietnam it’s 
in the fact that people are beginning to see zohat the cost toas. 
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But there were other costs aswell, in the lives of so many who 
chose not to be a part ofthe system that created the conditions 
for war. They suffer as well and the death count keeps mourt 
ing 

What a useful way to think about the place of drugs in 
certain people's lives; Just Saying No doesn’t address the 

questioning of values we were all struggling with then. 
‘According to the back cover, Unwinding the Vietnam War is, 
part of a series of programs thet are attempting to use art as a 
national forum for post-Vietnam reconciliation. It was orig- 
inally put together for the Washington Project for the Arts, a 
D.C. non-profit. Vote with your pocketbook. Buy this book. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 
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WHAT THE 
CULTS BELIEVE 


BY IRVING ROBERTSON. (EIGHTEENTH PRINTING) THE 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE; 1987. 


E WORE A BRISTLING beard, cultiouted @ paunich, and 
took the hearty innocent manner of ahigh-geared drum- 
mer in tke pulpit; he wus, indeed, always far more the 
‘business man than the theologian, and I suspect that he 

often regretted his abandonment of the shoe profession for the 
sacerdotal shroud. 
According to all reports, Dwight L. Moody, founder of 

‘The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, was a genuine kick-in- 

the-pants. H. L. Mencken, writing in the American Mercury, 

said that he 
‘established soul-saciing as Big Business, just as surely as John 
D. Rockefeller established oil-refining, or old Phil Armour the 
assassination of hogs, or Pillsbury the milling of flour 

‘Mencken, hardly alover of religious folk of the fundamentalist 

persuasion, seemed to feel some affection towards this man 

‘Who was so aggressive in conversion that he had been labelled 

“Crazy Moody": 

When he started out an evangelist had no more dignity and 
social position among us than a lightening-rod salesman or a 
faro-deuler: when he finished ine was on terms of intimacy with 
such august characters as John Wanamaker, Morris K. Jesup, 
‘and General O. O. Howard. 


‘The daily newspapers of a hundred years ago were far 
more sensitive to evangelical fraud than the press of today. In 
those days, evangelicals worked cities and towns out of their 
“revival tents,” much in the style of a visiting circus. Since 
they relied on word-of-mouth ofthe faithful to fill the benches, 
they never had — nor used — their assets to advertise. The 
highly competitive press of the day was always eager for 
scandal, especially of religious drummers, and they well 
knew of the mountebanks that filled the pulpits. (Itisa signifi- 
cant contrast to todays media. The fall of Jim Bakker and 
Jimmy Swaggart did not come to light in in-depth, investiga 
tive journalism by the press, certainly not from television 
news. They were excoriated by members of their own religious 
bodies who — through greed or disgust — finally blew the 
‘whistle on their obvious improprieties.) 
With all their blood hungry reporters, nota single news- 
paper of the day claimed that Moody used his enormous 
collections for anything outside of building churches and for 
assorted good works. The sartorial style of a Jerry Falwell or a 
Pat Robertson would be unthinkable to this “servant ot 
Christ” He made millions, and he gave away millions. 
This is not to say that he was some namby-pamby. 
Mencken reports: 
He discharged the obvious with all the explosive effort of an 
auctioneer. Also, he knew how to weep, and how to make 
others weep. His pathetic stories — of drunkard’s children, 
twives, sisters, aunts, grandmothers, etc., of atheist soldiers 
dying on the batileield, of heroic missionaries garroted in the 
slums — were famous in their day, and kept the country 
damp. 

Critics — not the least Mencken and his fellow journalist 
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Robert L. Duffus — stated that what set Moody apart was his 
‘openness, his enthusiasm, his expansiveness. Says Duffus: 
Once he stopped a man on the street and asked, as was his 
custom, “Are you a Christian?” 
“It's none of your business,” the offended pedestrian replied. 
“Yes, it is,” insisted Moody. 
“Then you naust be Dwight L. Moody,” said the man. 
The story goes io further, but anyone familiar with Moody's 
‘methods will be sure that that stranger eventually went to 
heaven, whether he wanted to or not. 

Mencken, in reviewing the biography D. L.. Moody (Mac- 
millan; 1930), describes Moody's startling rise in the panoply 
of religious leaders: 

He began, like the rest of them, by trying to paralyze h 
customers with fright, but an English eoangelist, te Rev. 
Harry Moorehouse, showed! him that it was a bad scheme, jor 
when they ceased to shiver they tended to slip back into sin. 
Moreover, being harrowed was unpleasant, 50 the more timid 
who were precisely the more likely Bible fodder, remained 
away. 

In his early days, Moody was an impressive figure —tall, 
thin, earnest, scarcely unwilling to stop his good works even 
to sleep. His followers stated that he “saved a million souls 
from descending into hell” The exact count could be disputed; 
a later fire-breather, Billy Sunday, never claimed more than 
50,000 souls. 

In light of this, it is passing strange indeed to pick up 
Irving Robertson's What the Cults Believe. The book is one of 
several score published by the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago. We suspect that the good Dwight L. would rage and 
storm at their lack of charity, the very un-Christian pettiness 
in the author's world view. It’s a good damn thing that the 
Moody folk don’t believe in channelling, because if “Crazy 
Moody” were about, even in spirit, he would be on their backs 
about the persistent attention to what is wrong in the world of 
‘contemporary religion, rather than what is right in it. He was 
never a carper. 

Robertson, for starters, has a very peculiar idea of what 
constitutes a “cult” We might be able to agree with him on 
Scientology: L. Ron Hubbard certainly put forth a noodle full 
of nonsense about E-meters, reincarnation, and personal 
gods (namely L. Ron Hubbard). We might even buy into 
plugging the Unification Church of Sun Myung Moon intothe 
category of Cult, what with Moon’s mass marriage ceremonies, 
and his tales of personally chewing the fat with the Divine —a 
realm of silliness that we always thought was the private 
preserve of Oral Roberts. 

What ihe Cults Believe might be stretching the word some 
when the book includes The Worldwide Church of God, “The 
Wooooorld Tomorrow” — with our favorite radio preacher of 
all time, Garner Ted Armstrong, the divine ambulance-chaser 
who has helped us to while away many a long drive with his 
bizarre discourses on Prophecy and Truth. And the Christian 
Scientists? Good Lord. Can you see those dear old ladies out 
of the Christian Science Reading Room even for a moment 
considering a nip on a cup of Kool-Aid in the jungle — much 
less one laced with poison? 

Robertson also sticks it to the Unity Church, with their 
bland and gentle and laconic “Truth,” and, as well, The 
Rosicrucians (founded in 1313!) The Mormons? They may be 
tedious and sanctimonious, but we'd be hard pressed to stuff 
them in the same box as the Hari Krishnas, Robertson even. 
manages to pillory those nice Jehovah's Witnesses who ring, 
our door-bell on Sundays with their soft-spoken rock-hard 
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faith, entertaining us on the doorsteps. The only thing we 
find strange about them is that they are crazy enough to buy 
Jesus’ arguments against any and all killing; they absolutely 
refuse to fight war —to murderell, including childrenand the 
old, in the name of the Divine. Thank God the Moody folk 
aren’t that crazy. 


Tt seems to us that by involving themselves in such inter 
secular backbiting the Moody folks have not only gotten mean 
and testy as they getricher and further from their roots — they 
are telling us how much they've lost touch with Dwight 
Moody’s Christian humility, gentleness, and acceptance. By 
hanging their fellow theomaniacs on a meathook marked 
CULT they are forgetting their own controversial past, most 
certainly the charity of their founder. Dwight Moody, says 
Robert Duffus, 
had nothing of the Ku Kluxer in him. He made a life-long 
friend of the Catholic Bishop of Chicago and he earned the 
gratitude of his Catholic neighbors in Northfield by contribut- 
ing an organ to their new church 
(To appreciate the sheer munificence of this, one has to 
remember that in that era, Catholics were thought by the 
main-line Baptists and Presbyterians, not to say evangelicals, 
as being infidels slightly to the left of the fire walkers of Fijiand 
the flesheaters of Borneo. For Moody to befriend them was 
charity indeed; for him to share his largess with them was 
close to saintliness.) 

We would be so bold as to suggest, in light of their own 
gracious past, that the Moody people consider taking a leaf 
from the Yogas (who Robertson so roundly denounces in What 
the Cults Believe) to join in praising all who seek the divine, no 
matter how flagrant, no matter how innocent, no matter how 
bizarre, no matter how dilatory. At worst, they could learn 
from Corinthians that 

Charity sufjereth long, and iskind; charity envieth nol; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, Doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil . .. now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity 

RE ROUNTREE 


THE ILLNESS 
NARRATIVES 


Suffering, Healing, and the Human Condition 
BY ARTHUR KLEINMAN. BASIC BOOKS; 1988, 


EOPLE SUFFERING FROM LONGTERM pain are a genuine 
pain to physicians because they mock what American 
Medicine is all about, namely, solving a medical problem, 
The chronically ill have the ability to cause their unflappa- 

ble doctors to become very ill indeed 
Doing residency in New England, Kleinman ran a group 

therapy session for quadriplegic and paraplegic adolescents. 

At one session, the patients spoke of suicide as “a legitimate 

potential way out of what for almost all were unacceptable 
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present constraints and bleak prospects.” Uneasy at this tur, 
Kleinman stated that suicide was a cowardly way out, and “I 
waxed eloquent about courage and hope, and I think I even 
said, much as I blush to think of it now, that with the passage 
of time they could come toaccept their condition as something, 
they would be able to live with.” 
All ofa sudden, one of the youngest patients, a sixteen-year- 
old who had fractured his lowver spine in a diving accident and 
who had managed to alienate virtualy all of the staf owing to 
hhis unremitting hostility, shouted at me: “Fuck you, Dr. 
Kleinman! Fuck you! You don’t have to live this way the rest of 
your life. What do you know about what it's lke to bein our 
condition? How dare you tell us what to do. Ifyou were like us, 
you'd want to die, to take your life, too."” 
What is fascinating about the good doctor is that rather than 
‘unplugging his hearing aid (the reaction of most doctors), he 
actually listened to the words, let them penetrate, and reacted: 
{simply could not imagine what 1 would fel if | were at that 
tragic impasse. How is crippling disability made meaningful? 
The question reverberated in my experience, threatening what 
sense of meaning I had worked out to engage the chronically ill. 
And where did he go for his solution? Again, showing an 
unusual openness, he went to Paddy Esposito, Joseph Conrad 
and Shakespeare. Paddy wasn't an author, nor a doctor. He 
was a patient in the hospital, and what Kleinman refers to as 
“a natural therapist.” Paddy, himself dying of myocarditis, 
and — as well — a student of Buddhism, told him: 
If you twere in his shoes, you would have had no difficulty 
responding to him. Those kids were too young and too spoiled. 
They hadn't come to understand things. Perhaps it’s our 
calture We refuse to face the reality of suffering and 
death. We have powerful techniques but no wisdom. When the 
techniques fail, we are left shipwrecked. 

Paddy then goes on to quote from Conrad's Lord Jim and, 
Victory which told 

about ordinary individuals who were placed in situations 
where they were exposed to tests of personal courage... (but) 
they failed because ofan inability to see through the superficial 
fears of competence und questions of self identity that beset all 
adolescents and young adults. They were too absorbed with 
themselves and their own reaction to things. They failed the 
great test, and afterwards were so deeply ashamed of their 
‘cowardice that they ran away... That's the great tes for each 
of us: to serve others and through that to better ourselves. 

Before he gets into his literary stride, Kleinman almost 
loses us with statements like “There are rising feelings of 
mastery, often due to acceptance of a paradigm of care that 
substitutes a pragmatic notion of illness maintenance and 
disability reduction for the myth of cure.” One is tempted to 
follow Twain's dictum —“It was the kind of book that once you 
putit down you couldn't pick it up again.” 

There are doctors presented here who have chronic prob- 
lems, too. They are suffering from Medical Practitus, gained 
from studying under the notorious Drs. Cooland Bland. They 
join with families to perpetuate the problem: 

Patients learn to act as chronic cases; family members and 
care givers earn to treat pationts in keeping with this view. We 
collude in building wealls and tearing down bridges. We place 
complex inviduais in simple, wnidimensional roles (te dis 
abled, the life threatened) as ifthis were all they areand can be. 
We turn our backs on poisonous relationships. We become part 
of demoralizing situations, and add unkelpfully to feelings of 
threat and fear 

All of us know people who are chronic, who are dying, 
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who have reached the end of their rope. The Illness Narratives 
gives us a belly full of these. But there are others presented 
who are handling, with dignity, age and dying and the pain of 
getting stuck in pain, Itis to those we turn, as indeed Klein- 
man turns, giving us, for example, the transcript of dialogue 
betweena doctor—arare, kindly and humane doctor—anda 
patient who, while dying, is seeing it all without crippling 
self-pity and ruinous self-scorn. The transcript itself is a 
drama, written by a worthy playwright — an Ibsen or 
Chekhov: 
PATIENT: Lam dying now, aren't I? 
DOCTOR: Yes, you are 
PATIENT: I can look into my garden and see sunshine, I 
know that next week, maybe tomorrow, it will be shining just 
1s brightly, just as beautifully, but [roon’t be part of it Iwill 
nolongerbe here. Do you knoe, can you imagine what it...it 
{feels like to make that statement arid know that it és true for 
you, that you are dying? 
DOCTOR: I think I can, but I'm not sure 
PATIENT: All that nonsense that’s written about stages 
of dying, as if there were complete transitions — rooms that 
‘you enter, zoak through, then leave behind for good. Wit rot 
‘The anger, the shock, the unbelievableness, the grief — they 
are part of each day. And in no particular order. either. Who 
says you work your way eventually to acceptance —I don't 
‘accept it! Today I can't accept it, Yesterday I did partly 
Saturday, I oas there: kind of a trance, waiting, ready to die. 
But not now. Today it’s the fear all over again. I don’t want to 
die. 'monly thirty-three; ve got my whole life to live. Lean’t 
be cut off now. It isn’t just. Why me? Why now? You don’t 
have to answer. I'm just in a lousy mood right now. You get 
maudlin and morally weak waiting for the end. I'm usually 
pretty good, aren't 1? Only sontetimes something young and 
scared breaks out. Otherwise, I've become like an old man, 
preparing myself — but over weeks, not years... I want to 
talk about something else, Hadley. 
DOCTOR: Go ahead, Gordon, I've got time. I'd ike to hear. 
PATIENT: [ think too much can be made of death. Take my 
parents. Ihandy see them. Theycan't take it. Afler Igo, it will 
be very hard on them. But some moments like this, Ifeel ready 
to make an end, a final stop. We come into life, we spend an 
awful long time growing up, ard then we go. The cycle goes 
on. New jaces to replace the old. It can alriost make you believe 
‘nthe migration of souls. Even an atheist like me has to make 
some sense of it, Could it be that we are solving some still 
urtknown evolutionary conundrum? All our flailing and wor- 
"ving maust be for some purpose. What purpose was my life, my 
illness, my death? I'nt still working that one out. It certainly 
can’t be — grace under fire or coming to some big understand- 
ing. It must be something more intimate. Death perhaps isthe 
metning of life. Only when aoe think of it in the real terms of 
cour death do we realize this isthe ultimate relevance. You see, 
Hadley, death is making me into a philosopher. Maybe it 
because you are such a good listener and 1 get a good feeling 
after tatking to you. think I'm ready, Hadley. If could will 


it, It90uld die now —in midsentence, ironically, withthe best 
part left unsaid, You can go now, Hadley. You done good 
today. 


‘One of the themes of The IlIness Narratives is that care and 
caring for the sick and the dying has gone from the hands of 
the religionists to the technocrats of medicine — the special- 
ists, the doctors, social workers, nurses. Often, their talent on 
the humanity-love scale leaves much to be desired. Kleinman 
is asking for caregivers who can actually give care. He is 
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asking for the impossible. He wants them to respond 
instinctively, to react to need, to reach out. He wants those 
who will exhibit warmth and humanity, who can make our 
journey — as perilous and as tortured as it must be —a bit 
easier, to help us to find meaning in the Awful First of The 
Four Noble Truths. 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 


A FLOWER OUT OF 
HER NOSTRILS 


If you had seen where she had gazed, 
If you had seen her eyes turn again, 
If you had seen the hust of her, swallows 
And the graze of the dying powers. 
‘They had planned to leave a flower 
Eating at ber breast, trees growing 
Out her sodden soul 

Women 
Have cracked like this before: 
1 guess she had been sent out 
‘To eat nests and try on us all her 
Small goodnesses. 


Can you smell, like dogs, the nervousness 
Of dying children? Flies out-number 
‘The rest of us. 
When we see 
What we see 
What smells like that; 
What we thought we had become, 
— TOM FERRIS 


LOOS 


They took my boy to Loos 
He smelled of leather; he died there 
In Loos. In trenches the lead 

(They say) decorated the lads 

Most dreadfully. 


No-one was there to bless him 
At the juneture (the juncture 
They now call Passchendaele) 
Where teeth turned to seed 
In bloom, their eyes in roots, 
‘The grey below their innocence. 
Arms bore lilies into furrows. 
‘You don’t know the moons on the Somme: 
They pluck off buds like gods — 
The burst creatures come to rest, and 
Nights are filled with a charge of sepulchres, 
L remember watching the dyads 
Grown into caissons and poppies. 
This boy (this boy we carved) 
Had the power of breath and lead. 
FW. ANGELL 
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POLITICAL PUZZLE NO. 47 


BY HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 
THEN THE PUZZLE PROPER is completed, it will be found to be a political quotation. The first letters of the completed clues 
will spell out the author and source of the piece quoted. A prize of $100 is offered for the first correct solution received 


according to postmark. In case: 


of atie, the prize will be div 


led equally among the winners, Entries should be addressed 


to The Fessenden Review, Box 7272, San Diego, California 92107. As usual, all compliments may be sent to the author: all 


complaints should be directed to the editors 


A. The Old Sed 


726 


wi 


B, Randolph’ father, Randolphis son 
SBIR 


C. John Fosters brother 
6BA6D 
D.PatofA = = 
Ape IT 
E. The second Mrs. Wilson 
ams 


E The Fourth, Parts One and Two 


G. President's tool 


rise 


1H, Where it all begins 


K, Smoky’s co-star 


ors 


L. Budget office 


M, Senators, father & son 


N. UN year of the disabled 


©. Environmental watchdog, 


F. Strategic arms talks 
- 50 41 16 4 


©. Li's Veep : 


R. One of the Hogg sisters 


7 


S. The other one 


a 


T. AKA corn —- 
era 


U. They keep the cows off satis 
ere DDB 


V. Lady Knights 


W. Base 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 46: “A sophisticated rhetorician inebriated with the © 


uberance of his own verbosity and gifted with an 


egotistical imagination” — Dismli, [speech in] Guildhall, London, 9 Novemiver 1878, 
Correct solutions submitted by Janine Bertram, Tacoma, Washington; Helen N. Hanne, Sacramento, California; and David Tucker, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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